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WE believe there is need of a comprehensive book on 
garden Orchids, describing, in untechnical language, all 
those known to be worth growing, with full directions for 
the cultivation of each. It is true there are already 
numerous books on Orchids, but they are either too 
scientific for the majority of cultivators, or not sufficiently 
detailed for those who have everything to learn with 
regard to the cultural requirements of these plants. 

In preparing “Orchids,” we have endeavoured to make 
the descriptive portions as simple as possible, and the 
cultural directions as full as seemed desirable. The 
descriptions have been made from living plants, or with 
the aid of reliable works, such as the Lotanical Magazine 
and the writings of Professor Reichenbach in the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. A good figure is also quoted in every 
case where one is known to us. 

The cultural information is based on our own experience 
in the management of a large and comprehensive collec- 
tion of Orchids; we have, also consulted the writings of 
the best practitioners, such as Messrs. Veitch, Mr. Sander, 
Dr. Paterson, Mr. Douglas, and the late Mr. C. Spyers. 

[We feel confident that the directions given in this work 
are in accordance with the most approved methods of 
“Orchid-culture in England at the present time. 
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vill AUTHORS PRETAGCE. 


“Orchids”? is founded on a smaller work, prepared for 
the same publishers in 1878, namely, ‘Orchids for Amateurs,” 
by .Mr. J. Britten, F.L.S., of the British Musemmy and 
Mr. W. H. Gower, an experienced Orchid grower. The 
original intention was to bring this latter work up to 
date by adding simply the species of Orchids introduced 
into gardens since it was published. It was found, 
however, that so much knowledge respecting cultural and 
other matters had been added within the last twenty or so 
years that it would be easier to write anew the greater 
portion of the work than to patch up the old. At the same 
time, we have included in some of the chapters a consider- 
able portion of what was written by Messrs. Britten and 
Gower; the chapter on “Structure and Other Peculiarities,” 
by Mr. Britten, we have used with scarcely any alteration. 
The bulk of ‘‘Orchids”’ is, however, new—that is if works 
of this kind can be called new. 

The present title is preferred because it is felt that a 
work of this character should be useful to professional as 
well as amateur cultivators. 


April, 1890. 
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CULTURE. 


IN no department of horticulture has such progress been 
made as in that of Orchid-growing. A few years ago, 
Orchids were cultivated in only a few gardens where an 
elaborate and costly system of treatment, then considered 
indispensable in their cultivation, could be provided. The 
difficulties of importing the plants in quantity, and in 
a healthy condition, were much greater at the time we 
refer to than now. The absence of precise information 
from reliable observers on the conditions under which the 
plants were found wild, rendered the management of im- 
ported plants precarious. Examples of new and beautiful 
kinds, for which high prices were paid, often succumbed 
to wrong treatment. All this tended to make the possession 
of a collection of Orchids the privilege of the few, and 
the amateur who could not afford more than a small 


greenhouse or two, or to pay more than a few shillings 
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for his plants, did not venture to dream even of becoming 
the possessor of a little collection of Orchids. 

All this, however, has been completely changed. Orchids 
are now successfully imported by the thousand at so small 
a cost as to admit of their being sold at a few shillings 
per dozen. Their cultural requirements are, in the majority 
of cases, now thoroughly understood. So simple are these, 
that instead of costly houses and a heavy expenditure in 
fuel and labour, a large number of beautiful kinds may 
be grown in the simplest greenhouse, with no artificial 
heat, except perhaps for a month or two in winter. The 
skill and labour necessary for the successful management 
of Orchids generally are at most no more than is required 
by the common stock plants of the greenhouse. When 
once the general conditions necessary are properly under- 
stood, the cultivation of a collection of these plants 
demands little trouble and little expense. 

An amateur who has been successful in the management 
of Orchids has lately published some excellent observations 
on the art of growing them.* He says: “It would be 
wrong to leave the impression that Orchid-culture is 
actually as facile as market gardening; but we may say 
that the eccentricities of Phalenopsis and the rest have 
no more practical importance for the class I would persuade, 
than have the terrors of the deep for a Thames waterman. 
How many thousand householders about this city have a 
‘bit of glass’ devoted to geraniums and fuchsias and 
the like! They started with more ambitious views, but 
successive disappointments have taught modesty, if not 
despair. The poor man now contents himself with any- 
thing that will keep tolerably green, and show some 
spindling flower. But such species of Orchid as he might 
grow would give infinitely greater satisfaction. For a few 


* F. Boyle, in Longman’s Magazine, February, 1888. 
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shillings he can buy a manual which will teach him what 
those species are, and how to grow them. An expenditure 
of five pounds will set him up for life with plants. 
Nothing else is needed save intelligence.” 

Many Orchids will grow as well when placed along 
with other plants as when kept in special houses. By first 
ascertaining what are the conditions under which a given 
Orchid will grow well, it is easy to place it in a position 
where those conditions are supplied. Thus, some of the 
cool species of Odontoglossum, Masdevallia, &c., would 
grow well in a house devoted to cool ferns, or to a mixed 
collection of greenhouse plants. Dendrobiums and Cattleyas 
do well in vineries, and so on. When once the general 
conditions which apply to the artificial management of 
Orchids are properly grasped, all the rest is easy. 

By far the larger proportion of Orchids grow naturally 
upon the branches of forest-trees, their long roots becoming 
fastened to the bark, and thus fixing them in position. 
These, with age, grow round and about the adjacent 
branches, or hang down, drawing their nourishment almost 
entirely from the humidity of the atmosphere. Sometimes 
the roots find nourishment in the débris of decayed leaves, 
&c., which becomes lodged between large -branches of 
trees. This, however, is very different from growing on 
the ground. Moisture, then, is a most important factor 
in their culture; indeed, during their period of growth 
they can scarcely have too much (in reason), and many 
of them do not like to be allowed to get dry, even when 
not in a growing state; although it may be accepted as a 
general rule, that after growth is completed much less 
water will be necessary. Although Orchids in a state of 
nature grow upon the branches of trees, there are not many 
which are treated thus under cultivation, and teak baskets 


or pots, containing copious drainage and a little peat fibre, 
Be 
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or sphagnum, have been substituted, with, as a rule, 
excellent results. 
' In potting Orchids, we must see that the pots are perfectly 
clean; and a greater amount of drainage material is 
necessary than is used for the majority of plants, because, 
as they require more frequent watering, there must be 
provided drainage sufficient to carry it away quickly. 
Unless this provision is made, the material about the 
roots of the plants rots or becomes sour, and the plants 
sicken in consequence. For soil, take equal parts of living 
sphagnum moss and fibrous peat—that is, peat from which 
nearly or quite all the fine particles have been beaten. 
The mixture should be pressed tolerably firm, but not hard, 
and it should be built up into a small cone, the apex of 
which may be about an inch, or, in larger specimens, two 
inches above the rim of the pot; and upon this the plant 
should sit, for, if buried below, the chances are that the 
eyes which spring from the base of the pseudo-bulbs will 
decay, and great injury to the plants will thus result. We 
have heard amateurs assert that this is a fashion adopted 
by Orchid-growers simply to be different from their neigh- 
bours. This system, however, really has its advantages, 
for it allows the water to fall away from the young growths 
more rapidly, although the roots reap the full benefit of 
its presence. 
Plants with few cr no roots at the time of potting should 
be firmly secured by means of stakes or wire pegs. The 
growing point or lead of an Orchid should be kept on a 
level with the surface; the back part of the plants is not 
of so much importance. If baskets are used, they should 
be of the kind made specially for Orchids. The bottom 
should be covered with pieces of crock and charcoal, and 
the compost pressed in as already advised. Ordinary pots 
or pans will answer for the cultivation of Orchids very 
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well; but there are perforated pots, made specially for 
the purpose, which we much prefer for some kinds, such 
as Dendrobiums, Aérides, &c., because they allow a greater 
amount of air to circulate amongst the roots, keeping 
the compost sweet and clean. Some object to these 
pots on account of the shelter they afford to insects 
and other vermin that prey upon the roots of Orchids; 
but this is a minor evil, and may be readily overcome with 
a little extra vigilance. 


Temperatures. 


To enable readers to understand what is meant by such 
terms as stove, intermediate, greenhouse, or cool-house, 
when used in giving directions for treatment, the tem- 
peratures for each are tabulated here: 


SuMMER. WINTER. 
Day. | Night. | Day Night. 
deg. | deg. || deg | deg 
_ Stove 75 65-70 | 65 60 
Intermediate or Cattleya house 70 60 | 55-60 55 
Greenhouse or cool-house . 60 55 55 50 


It is not always possible, nor yet desirable, to follow 
these figures exactly, as, for instance, in very hot weather, 
the stove will sometimes run up to 8o0deg. or 85deg., and 
the cool-house cannot be got below 7odeg. With care, 
however, these temperatures do no harm. 


Shading. 


During four or five months of the year—from April to 
August—the shading of Orchid-houses is a matter of great 


importance. There are very few Orchids indeed that 
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require no shading, the exceptions being principally a few 
Dendrobiums from tropical Australia. The effect of the 
sun’s rays passing through glass is to reduce the amount 
of light, and to create an increase in the temperature. 
The result is that those Orchids which, in a natural state, 
are exposed to the full blaze of a tropical sun, are unable 
to withstand the scorching heat of an unshaded glass-house 
in bright sunshine. Attempts have been made to grow 
Cattleyas without shading, but this can only be done in 
comparatively lofty houses, where the plants stand several 
feet from the glass, and a free circulation of air passes 
over them. Even then, during hot summers, the practice 
has been found disadvantageous. 

For amateur cultivation, and for mixed collections, every 
house must be supplied with shading. The best material 
for the purpose is a thin, white canvas or netting. This 
should be nailed or otherwise fastened along the top of 
the house, and attached at the bottom to rollers, which 
can be let down and drawn up at will. It is a great advan- 
tage to have strips of wood or iron rods strong enough to 
support roller and blinds running from the top of the roof 
to the bottom, at a distance of about 6in. above the glass, 
thereby allowing a free circulation of air underneath. 
When the canvas lies flat on the glass it prevents the 
outward passage of the heated air at the top of the house. 

For the intermediate and tropical houses fixed shading 
is not advisable, except at the ends and other places not 
covered by the blinds. For the cool Odontoglossum and 
Masdevallia house it may be used. In some establishments, 
indeed, it is the practice to thickly coat the glass with 
one of the various mixtures prepared for permanent shad- 
ing, and thus the use of roller blinds is dispensed with. 
But where the saving of time is not so much an object, 
it is better to cover the glass with a thin film, and to use 
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the blinds in addition during hot sunshine. Permanent 
shading has the disadvantage of keeping the plants un- 
necessarily dark during dull weather—a condition which 
certainly conduces to weak growth and few flowers. 

About the end of March is the best time to fix up the 
blinds. It is during the earlier stages of growth that the 
greatest care is required. The sudden outbursts of bright 
sunshine, so characteristic of April and May, do much 
damage to the young growths if the direct rays are not 
warded off. As the leaves grow older and firmer in 
texture, they can withstand stronger sunlight; and as autumn 
approaches, shade may be altogether dispensed with. It 
should be clearly understood by beginners in Orchid-culture 
that, during the duller months, the more light Orchids get, 
the healthier they will be. The glass should be thoroughly 
washed, both inside and out, at the beginning of autumn; 
and in foggy districts, such as London, it will be neces- 
sary to frequently repeat this operation on the outside. It 
is an excellent plan to arrange together the various genera 
requiring a similar degree of shading. Thus, in the tropical 
house, the Dendrobiums, Catasetums, Mormodes, &c., 
which require more light than the majority of Orchids, may 
occupy one part where the blinds can be drawn up as 
soon in the afternoon as the sun’s power begins to wane, 
without interfering with the requirements of such shade- 
lovers as Phalznopsis. Also, in the intermediate house, 
the Cattleyas, Lelias, &c., should occupy one part, and the 
Miltonias, Lycastes, &c., another. 

Details on this, and other points with regard to treat- 
ment, will be found in the cultural notes for each genus. 


Terrestrial Orchids. 


Notwithstanding the fact that many of the Orchids which 
grow upon the ground in a wild state are found in strong 
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soil, there are many experienced cultivators who prefer to 
use for these almost the same compost as is used for the 
epiphytal kinds when grown in pots or baskets. Peat and 
sphagnum form a perfectly safe compost for nearly all 
Orchids; if they will not thrive in that, then they will bea 
failure in any mixture. In some cases, as for instance Phalez- 
nopsis and Vanda, sphagnum only is used; in others, as in 
Cattleya, nearly all peat fibre is preferable ; in Odontoglossum 
and Masdevallia the peat may be used in a natural state—z.e., 
the fine particles need not be carefully shaken out. Amongst 
terrestrial kinds we have Cypripedium, which is a perfect 
success when planted in a mixture of peat and sphagnum; 
Masdevallia also. Sobralia does equally well in loam and 
peat, or in pure peat; Calanthe is grown in loam and cow- 
dung by some, by others in peat and sphagnum. To the 
beginner our advice is, Use peat and sphagnum for almost 
all Orchids—more or less of each according as the plant 
is epiphytal or terrestrial. If good peat is secured—and 
a great deal depends upon this—then no fear need be enter- 
tained as to its suiting all Orchids for which something 
more than pure sphagnum is required. ‘Terrestrial Orchids 
do not require so much drainage as the epiphytes do; when 
growing, a weak solution of cow-manure may be given 
about once a week. 

British Orchids require special treatment, the details of 
which will be given in the chapter devoted to them. 


Watering. 


When an Orchid is growing freely, it should be watered 
at the root often enough to. keep the compost constantly 
moist, without its becoming stagnant or sour. A little 
practice soon enables one to understand how often this is. 
In houses where the atmospheric conditions are properly 
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regulated, the plants do not dry at the root so quickly as 
when this is neglected. All Orchids require the atmosphere 
about them to be kept moist—almost at saturation point— 
whilst they are in active growth. This is provided by 
pouring water upon the stages, floors, and walls of the 
house several times a day. Amateurs had better not syringe 
their Orchids overhead till they have had some practice in 
their cultivation. In hot weather it is perfectly safe to 
dew the plants overhead late in the afternoon; but if the 
atmosphere is kept well charged with moisture, the syringe 
pneed not be used. 

When growth is completed and ripened, most Orchids 
should be allowed to rest—vz.e., water should be supplied 
much less frequently, or not at all, and the atmosphere kept 
drier than when the plants were growing. But different 
kinds require different treatment in this respect, and the 
details will be best stated in the cultural notes for each 
genus. In a great many cases the production of flowers 
is altogether controlled by the kind of rest the plants get. 
No matter how strong and perfect the growth made, if the 
treatment during rest is not proper no flowers will be 
developed. When to water, and when to withhold water, 
are, therefore, questions of importance in the management 
of Orchids. 

In every case soft, or razz, water should be used. For 
damping the stages, &c., ordinary tap-water answers; but 
for the plants at the roots, soft water should always be 
provided. 


Ventilation. 


Orchids require the same constant supply of fresh air as 
do other plants, and no more. Unfortunately, however, this 
is one of the requisites which is rarely understood by 
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amateurs, and even by some professional growers. A plant 
is just as unlikely to continue strong and healthy in a 
badly-ventilated house as we ourselves are. Many builders 
of greenhouses are now careful to make arrangements for 
a constant supply of fresh air to the plants at all times, 
and in all seasons. Ventilation, as applied to plants, means 
two distinct things: (1) the regulation of temperature, and 
(2) the admission of fresh air. The former is frequently 
necessary during the summer, and only rarely in winter; 
the latter is necessary at all times. In the construction of 
plant-houses we should always bear these two points in 
mind. By fixing ventilators at the bottom of the house, 
below the level of the pipes inside, the air is compelled 
to pass over the warm pipes before it reaches the plants. 
As a rule, the glazing of houses is rarely so well done as 
to be airtight, and it is therefore seldom necessary to 
have permanent ventilators for the roof. But in well-built 
houses even this is a wise precaution. It cannot be too 
clearly understood, that to grow Orchids well they must be 
supplied with fresh air, which in cold weather should be 
slightly warmed before it comes in contact with the plants. 
When regulating the temperature by means of the ven- 
tilators, care should be taken to avoid anything like a 
sudden change. All the advantage possible should be taken 
of sun-heat. The temperature during bright sunshine may 
rise to 10odeg. or even 2odeg. higher than is necessary during 
dull weather. In the afternoon, the heat of the house should 
reach its maximum, and then fall gradually till the night 
temperature is reached by midnight. In opening the ven- 
tilators, the direction of the wind should be observed, and 
those on the windy side be kept closed, if convenient; 
otherwise the wind is apt to “lick up” the moisture in 
the house. 
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Insects and other Pests. 


All Orchids are liable to the attacks of numerous insects 
and other enemies, such as scale, mealy-bug, green-fly, 
thrips, red-spider, cockroaches, woodlice, and small snails. 
A great deal depends on whether the plants are kept free 
from these, much watchfulness being necessary to keep 
some of them down. Perhaps the worst of all are thrips, 
which generally attack the young leaves before they are 
pushed out of the centre. They rarely come up out of 
the heart of the plant, the only indication of their presence 
being the discoloration of the leaves as they develop. 
To get rid of thrips, fumigation with tobacco, or washing 
the plants with tobacco-water, must be frequently done, 
and the plants should be examined after every dose of 
smoke, or insecticide, till the thrips are thoroughly eradi- 
cated. The same treatment answers for the destruction of 
red-spider and green-fly. Scale, of which several kinds 
are found on Orchids, can only be destroyed by removing 
them with a small brush or a sponge, using a solution of 
soft soap and tobacco to wash them. A good mixture is 
made as follows: To rgal. of rain-water add 80z. of soft 
soap, 20z. of tobacco, and two tablespoonfuls of turpentine 
or paraffin. If the water is first boiled, and the mixture 
allowed to stand till it cools, and then strained through a 
piece of cloth, it forms an admirable and safe insecticide. 
Should any remain after use, it may be kept in a bottle 
for future use. Mealy-bug must be removed with a pointed 
stick, and the affected parts afterwards sponged to destroy 
any eggs that may be left. 

Woodlice prey upon the young roots. They can be 
trapped by slicing potatoes, and laying the pieces where 
the woodlice come to feed. If examined every morning, 
the vermin will be found under the slices of potato. For 
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snails, pieces of cabbage or lettuce leaf should be laid 
down, and examined every morning, when the snails _ will 
be caught. In the case of valuable or important plants 
showing flower-spikes, it is best to take the precaution 
of keeping the snails away. This may be done by 
placing the plant on an inverted pot, which should stand 
in a saucer of water, the saucer being wide enough to leave 
a margin of water all round the inverted pot, over which 
the snails cannot crawl. Stands made expressly for this 
purpose may be purchased for a few pence. This pre- 
caution also serves to protect the plants from cockroaches, 
which do much damage if not kept in check. Another 
good protection is afforded by surrounding the spikes at 
the base with a piece of cotton wool, which should be tied 
loosely. This cannot easily be crossed, either by snails, 
cockroaches, or woodlice. Beetle-traps or poison should 
also be laid down for the destruction of cockroaches. A 
very small snail, with a strong odour of onions, is often 
found in the sphagnum moss; and although so small, 
this pest is most destructive to flower-spikes, eating a small 
hole through the strongest in a single night. In preparing 
the moss for use, a sharp look-out should be kept for this 
little snail, which usually has a shell. Cleanliness is of 
the greatest importance to the health of Orchids, and, 
indeed, all plants; so that periodical cleanings should be 
insisted on if the numerous enemies of Orchids are not 
to destroy all chance of success. 


Treatment of Newly-imported Orchids. 


The peculiar conditions under which Orchids are found 
wild, the manner in which they are collected, and conveyed 
long distances in boxes, &c., by mule, boat, and steamer, 
together with the radical change they necessarily are com- 
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pelled to undergo before they are established in gardens 
here, render their treatment on first arrival of considerable 
importance. Thousands of plants are sold weekly, at the 
auction-rooms and elsewhere, which are either immediately 
killed, or irrecoverably weakened by wrong treatment at 
the outset. As a rule, the roots of newly-imported plants 
are all dead, and few, if any, leaves remain on such as 
Odontoglossums, Dendrobiums, &c., although the pseudo- 
bulbs may be sound enough. 

In selecting plants from a fresh importation, one or two 
important points should be remembered. These are: First, 
that the last-matured pseudo-bulb is healthy and uninjured, 
and bears at its base a sound eye (the latter is the inci- 
pient new growth, or lead, on whose proper development 
everything depends); secondly, that the plant has as much 
foliage as possible—the larger the specimen, the more 
leads it should have; and if the pseudo-bulbs are numerous 
and plump, the rhizomes sound, and the eyes perfect, 
nothing more need be desired. It is always better to 
begin with strong, promising plants than with scrappy 
bits, nine-tenths of which, in the hands of the amateur, 
would come to nothing. Cattleyas, Lzelias, and other 
plants of similar habit, should have good green leaves 
upon them if successfully imported. Phalaenopsis, Cypri- 
pediums, Aérides, Vandas, Masdevallias, and all other genera 
in which there is no pseudo-bulb, or a very weak one, 
should arrive with healthy leaves if they are to do any 
good. 

To begin with, the plants should be carefully examined, 
and all dead roots, pseudo-bulbs, leaves, &c., cut away. A 
sharp knife should be used, and the operator must be 
watchful, lest in removing dead parts he at the same time 
break or cut away eyes or living roots. Too much care 
cannot be taken over this part of the work. The remain- 
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ing parts should then be washed with soapy water. Plants 
with pseudo-bulbs should be placed in pots which have 
been two-thirds filled with clean, broken crocks. Stakes 
may be used to keep the plants upright. In watering, the 
crocks only should be moistened until new roots are 
pushed, when the plants should be potted in the mixture 
recommended for each kind, and treated the same as esta- 
blished plants, except that until the new growth is well 
above the surface the roots should not be kept too moist. 
Plants which have no pseudo-bulbs require very careful 
treatment. They should be cleaned as already recom- 
mended, and then hung, head downwards, in a moist, 
shaded house, until the leaves are plump, and new roots 
are seen pushing. This precaution is necessary for the 
safety of the central eye, or “crown,” which generally 
rots if moisture is allowed to lodge in the bases of the 
leaves. During the time they are suspended, the plants 
may be lightly syringed; but in a well-moistened house 
this is scarcely necessary. When plump, and showing 
signs of fresh growth, the plants may be taken down, 
and planted in the compost recommended for them. The 
temperature best suited to newly-imported plants is that 
in which they are grown when established; but they should 
be shaded from bright light, especially if they are at all 
yellow, and much shrivelled. When large quantities of a 
kind are to be started, a stage, or a bed of clean cinders, 
may be substituted for the pots with crocks, as it saves 
labour, and answers almost, if not quite, as well. Newly- 
imported plants must not be hurried, either by over-water- 
ing, by a high temperature, or by early potting, for these 
mean ultimate failure, although perhaps at first the plants 
look tidier. There is always a certain amount of excite- 
ment in the cultivation and flowering of an Orchid which 
has never been flowered in England before. Sometimes, 
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too, very valuable varieties are obtained from imported 
plants; hence it is that so many growers prefer newly- 
imported to established Orchids. 

It will be unnecessary to deal further in generalities in 
this place, because we purpose giving the peculiar treat- 
ment of each genus, or, indeed, of any particular species, 
where it may be necessary. But before closing these in- 
troductory remarks, we would urge our readers to remember 
that, if they are the happy possessors of one of those 
pretty little greenhouses or ferneries now so frequently to 
be found attached to villa residences, they have a place 
admirably suited to the requirements of many of the most 
beautiful Orchids from Guatemala, Peru, and New Grenada; 
and, as many of them are now established in this country 
in sufficient quantity to bring them within the reach of 
even those with limited means, we hope these remarks 
may induce many of our readers to add some of these 
gems to the pleasures of their homes and gardens. 


CHAPTER GEE 


STRUCTURE AND OTHER 
PECULIARITIES. 


BEFORE entering upon the description of those members 
of the Orchid family which we have selected for special 
consideration as garden plants, it will be well to give a 
slight sketch of the Order, and to glance at those points 
of structure by which it is distinguished. There is pro- 
bably no Order in the whole Vegetable Kingdom the limits 
of which are more clearly defined; and there is certainly 
none which, within those limits, exhibits more variety than 
the one now before us in the colour, shape, or odour of 
its blossoms. It is in the structure of the flowers, too, 
that we find the features which specially characterise the 
Order. 

It is not our purpose to go into a botanical disquisition 
upon the structure of an Orchidaceous flower; but there 
are one or two terms connected with it which are of con- 
stant occurrence, and may therefore be fitly explained here. 
In an ordinary regular flower, such as the Buttercup, we 
have, besides the stamens and pistils, two outer rows—one 
of petals, forming the corolla, and one of sepals, forming 
the calyx. In dicotyledonous plants, the calyx, speaking 
generally, is green, and the corolla coloured, so that they 
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are easily distinguishable; but in such monocotyledons as 
the Hyacinth or Tulip, the petals and sepals are almost or 
quite undistinguishable, and the whole flower goes by the 
mame of a perianth; the three outer segments being, 
strictly speaking, sepals, and the three inner, petals. In 
Orchidacez there is usually a marked irregularity in the 
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Fig, 1. Flower of Vanda Cathcartii 
(nat. size). 
shape of the flower, the nature of which will be made 
clear by the accompanying Figure. We have, outside, a 
row of three sepals (s, Fig. 1); then come three petals (J), 
two of which usually more or less resemble the sepals in 
shape and colouring, while the third petal (as we may 
consider it for practical purposes), which usually differs 


considerably in size, colour, and form, and is the lowest 
fs 
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in the flower, is known as the /ade/lum, or lip (¢). This 
labellum is sometimes prolonged backwards at the base 
into a tail or spur, which usually contains honey; in the 
wonderful Angraecum sesquipedale of Madagascar this spur 
is more than rft. in length. We shall see, as we pro- 
ceed, something of the wonderful variety in form of this 
characteristic feature of an Orchid flower; and the accom- 
panying group of the blossoms of a few of our British 
Orchids (see Plate) will give some notion of its extent in 
the natives of our own woods and fields. The other remark- 
able point in the flower of an Orchid is the column (c). 
In most blossoms the stamens and pistils are separate 
organs; but in the Orchids these are consolidated into a 
central, waxy, often club-shaped body, which is known by 
the above name. Except in Cypripedium, only one of the 
anthers is developed. 

Orchids differ considerably in habit, in the form and 
character of the stem, and in the arrangement and con- 
figuration of the leaves. In habit there are the climbing 
Vanillas, the creeping Goodyeras; whilst some grow in 
reed-like tufts, others have an erect stem, with arching 
leaves, arranged in two regular rows on each side. 
Another group have no stem, but thick, fleshy leaves; and 
in others there is a creeping rhizome, from which stem-like 
growths are developed at intervals. These growths are 
what are known by the term pseudo-bulb. They are not 
stems, nor are they leaf-stalks, but they appear to be a 
sort of intermediate structure between the two. Usually 
only one pseudo-bulb is developed at the apex or growing 
point of each rhizome yearly, and this bears leaves either 
at its apex or all along its sides. From its top, or sides, 
or base, the flowers are developed, usually only once in 
the existence of each, sometimes for several consecutive 
years. In some genera the pseudo-bulbs are of only annual 
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(nat. size). 


a, Orchis militaris. 

6, Orchis hircina (Lizard Orchis). 

c, Ophrys arachnites. 

d, Aceras anthropophora (Man Orchis). 
e, Listera ovata (Twayblade). 


g, Habenaria chlorantha. 
h, Ophrys aranifera (Spider Orchis). 


J, Ophrys apifera (Bee Orchis). 
z, Epipactis palustris. 


To face p. 18.] 
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duration, but in the majority they remain on the plant for 
an indefinite period. 

Although infinitely more abundant in some regions than 
in others, Orchids are found in almost all parts of the 
world, except upon the verge of the frozen zone and in 
climates of excessive dryness. ‘‘In Europe, Asia, and 
North America,’ says Mr. Moore, “they grow everywhere 
—in groves, marshes, and meadows; at the Cape of Good 
Hope they abound in similar situations; but in the hot, 
damp parts of the West and East Indies, in Madagascar 
and the neighbouring islands, in the damp and humid 
forests of Brazil, in the warm, mild parts of Central 
America and Western Mexico, in the damp, tropical parts 
of India, and in the lower mountains of Nepal, they flourish 
in the greatest variety and profusion, not only seeking 
their nutriment from the soil, but clinging to the trunks 
and limbs of trees, to stones and bare rocks, where they 
vegetate among ferns and other shade-loving plants in 
countless thousands.” The Orchids of temperate Australia 
and New Zealand are chiefly terrestrial, as are those of 
other temperate regions. They have fibrous roots, and 
often large fleshy tubers. Those of warmer countries are 
mainly epiphytes, not parasites, as they are often mis- 
called. A parasitic plant obtains its nourishment from the 
tree or plant upon which it grows, as is the case with the 
mistletoe; but an epiphyte merely uses the branch as a 
support or resting-place, gaining its food from the atmo- 
sphere which surrounds it. 

Although small-flowered, and somewhat inconspicuous in 
stature, the species of Orchids which are wild in England 
are both pretty and interesting. Differing altogether from 
the Peruvian and Mexican beauties with which we are 
more especially concerned, they exemplify almost as 


thoroughly the extraordinary variety in form and colour for 
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which the Order is so remarkable, and if not as strikingly 
beautiful are by no means to be despised, even from an 
ornamental point of view. 

The knowledge of Orchidacee has grown during the last 
fifty years at a rate quite disproportionate to that of the 
rest of the Vegetable Kingdom. Linnzus only knew about 
a dozen exotic Orchids, and stated his opinion that the 
world, when fully examined, might probably yield as many 
as a hundred species. Now, at least 2500 are known to 
English horticulturists, while the number of species in the 
Order is estimated at 6000! 

In colouring, as in odour, Orchids display an almost end- 
less variety. Their rarest colour is blue, which, indeed, is 
almost unrepresented in collections—save, perhaps, in Vanda 
cerulea—although many purples in which blue _pre- 
dominates may be found. Several terrestrial Cape species, 
however, produce flowers of an intensely sky-blue colour, 
one of which was on this account appropriately named 
Herschelia czlestis by Lindley, in honour of Sir John 
Herschel, the astronomer. In one or two genera it 
is the leaves rather than the blossoms which attract the 
horticulturist, as in the case of the exquisite species of 
Ancectochilus and Goodyera, the rich green or purplish 
leaves of which are traversed by a beautiful network of 
gold or silver veins. Some species of Phalznopsis and of 
Cypripedium have prettily-marked foliage. On the whole, 
however, the Orchid family is conspicuously wanting in 
species with ornamental foliage. 

The odours of Orchids are most diverse, varying even in 
the same species at different stages of its existence. Some 
have an especially delicious and almost overpowering 
fragrance, such as Aérides odoratum and Epidendrum 
aromaticum. Mr. Bateman enumerates only a few of the 
various odours which they represent when he likens the 
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scent of Stanhopea grandiflora to that of a chemist’s shop, 
that of Bulbophyllum cocoinum to cocoa-nut milk, of 
Oncidium ornithorhynchum to fresh hay, of Acropera Lod- 
digesii to wallflowers, of Maxillaria atropurpurea to violets, 
of Aérides odoratum to pomatum, of Epidendrum anisatum 
to aniseed, of E. umbellatum to angelica, of Maxillaria 
crassifolia to noyeau, of M. aromatica to cinnamon, of 
Gongora atropurpurea to allspice, of Burlingtonia candida 
to citron, of Dendrobium moschatum to musk, and of 
Cycnoches Loddigesii to honey. Bulbophyllum  Beccari 
and Masdevallia vilifera have a disgustingly foetid odour. 
The odour of some—as of Epidendrum nocturnum and 
Brassavola nodosa—is only perceptible at night. Among 
our British Orchids there are several—such as the Butterfly 
Orchis (Habenaria chlorantha) and the Sweet-scented 
Orchis (Gymnadenia conopsea)—the fragrance of which is 
greatly intensified towards evening. Some species give 
out different scents at different times, such as Dendrobium 
nobile, which smells like grass in the evening, like honey 
at noon, and has in the morning a faint odour of prim- 
roses ; while some, such as one or two species of Epiden- 
drum, are fragrant in the morning and scentless at night. 
In others the fragrance is perceptible only in the evening. 
Our common British Purple Orchis (O. mascula) is remark- 
ably variable in this respect—while faintly fragrant during 
the day, it is at night often so unpleasant in odour as to 
be unbearable in a room; but this varies much in different 
specimens. This list does not comprise more than a small 
fraction of the number of Orchids which have powerful 
odours. Indeed, it might almost be said that scentless 
Orchids are the exception. 
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ACINETA. 


A GENUS of stout-growing epiphytes with the habit of 
Peristeria or Stanhopea. They have egg-shaped, furrowed 
pseudo-bulbs, large, plaited leaves, and pendent racemes 
of large, handsome flowers. The sepals are broad and 
spreading, the lip is clawed, and the column long. All 
the known kinds are natives of tropical America and 
Mexico. 

Culture.—As the flower-spikes are pushed in a down- 
ward direction from the base of- the pseudo-bulbs, it is 
most convenient to grow the plants in baskets suspended 
near the roof. They should be planted in a mixture of 
peat fibre and sphagnum, with a few pieces of charcoal 
scattered through it. Not more than 3in. depth of soil is 
necessary for large specimens. They must be well watered 
in the growing season, and kept almost dry when at rest. A 
tropical temperature is best for them whilst growing, that 
of an intermediate, or Cattleya, house answering during the 
resting season. The flower-spikes are several months in 
developing from their first appearance, and the flowers last 
about a fortnight after expansion. 


A. Barkeri.—Flowers in stout, pendent spikes, rft. long, 
numerous, large, fleshy, the petals and sepals incurved in 
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such a way as to give the flowers a globose form; colour 
golden-yellow, with dark red spots on the lip. They are 
developed in summer. Native of Mexico. Syn. Peristerta 
Barker. 


Botanical Magazine, t. 4203. 


A. densa.—Flowers and spikes as in A. Barkeri, but 
larger and less rounded, whilst the petals are thickly 
dotted inside with red. They are developed in spring. 
Native of Central America. Syn. A. Warscewtcaiz. 

Floral Magazine, t. 16. 


A. Humboldtii—A superb plant, of robust habit, with 
stout, dark green leaves, and pendent spikes, 2ft. long. The 
flowers are large and rounded, the sepals brownish-purple 


Fig. 2. Flower of Acineta Humboldtii 


(% nat. size). 


in colour, with numerous darker spots, the small petals 
and lip rosy-red, and the column whitish. Flowering time, 
spring. A native of Venezuela. Syns. A. superba, Anguloa 
superba, Peristeria Humbolatii. 

Fig. 2; Botanical Register, 1843, t. 18. 
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ACROPERA. 


A GENUS of epiphytes, with the habit of Stanhopea, but 
smaller, and bearing loose, pendent racemes of singularly- 
formed flowers. Except in collections which aim at being 
representative, none of the species are worth having. 

Culture-—The plants should be treated as advised for 
Acineta, except that the Cattleya, or intermediate, house is 
the best position for them all the year round. 


A. armeniaca.—Leaves lance-shaped, light green; spikes 
ft. long, pendent, bearing about a dozen orange-yellow 
flowers in the summer. Native of Nicaragua. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5501. 


A. aurantiaca, — A compact plant, with green, lance- 
shaped leaves, spikes 1ft. long, and pendent. Flowers almost 
closed, bright apricot, developed in spring. New Grenada. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5435. 

A. Loddigesiii—Habit as in the last-mentioned. Flowers 
curved inwards, very fragrant, tawny yellow, with a reddish 
lip. Flowering season, summer. Native of Mexico. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3563. 
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ADA. 


_THIS small genus is very nearly allied to Brassia; indeed, 
so closely does it resemble the latter genus, that many 
dozens of B. caudata have been sold for Ada, the 
error only being discovered when the plants have flowered. 
It differs, however, from Brassia in various technical details, 
especially in having the lip parallel with, and solidly united 
to, the base of the column. The following species is the 
only one known to cultivation. It is one of the prettiest 
of cool Orchids, the bright colour of its flowers being 
particularly effective. 


A. aurantiaca.— A small plant, of erect habit, with 
somewhat cylindrical pseudo-bulbs, which taper upwards, 
and bear two or three linear, dark green leaves, about 5in. 
or 6in. in length. The flowers are borne in long, ter- 
minal, arching racemes, each of which produces from six 
to ten blossoms; the sepals and petals are narrow and 
pointed, and of a clear, bright, golden-orange colour, never 
expanding except at the tips. They are produced during 
February and March, and last several weeks in perfection. 
The plant is a native of New Grenada. It requires to be 
potted in peat and sphagnum in about equal parts. The 
drainage must be perfect, and during summer water must 
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be given freely; and although in winter far less will suffice, 
the plant must not be allowed to get dry. Odonto- 


Fig. 38. Raceme and Leaf of Ada aurantiaca 


(2 nat. size), 


glossums and Masdevallias are its natural associates, and 
it grows well with these plants under cultivation. 


Fig. 3; Botanical Magazine, t. 5435. 
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AERIDES. 


THIS is an extensive genus of Orchids, confined to the 
tropics of the Old World, and including many large and 
showy-flowered species. They are all epiphytes, growing 
upon the trees which overhang the rivers and streams, and 
forming in many instances strikingly beautiful objects. 
The strap-shaped, recurved leaves are arranged in two 
opposite rows, one facing the other. They are usually 
jagged or lobed at the apex, as if a piece had been cut out 
or broken off; in most of the species they are channelled 
down the middle, but in a few kinds they are terete or 
nearly cylindrical. All of them throw out large, fleshy 
roots from various parts of their stems, by which they 
absorb the moisture from the atmosphere. It is to this 
aérial mode of growth, so to speak, that the genus owes 
its name, which was bestowed upon it, towards the end 
of the last century, by a Catholic missionary in Cochin 
China, to whom we are greatly indebted for our know- 
ledge of the vegetation of that region. He found there 
the plant which he named Aérides odoratum, and of which 
we shall speak hereafter, and called it Aérides on account 
of its being nourished, like the chameleon of fable, by 
aérial support alone. This plant, he tells us in his original 
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description, published in 1790, has this wonderful pro- 
perty, that, when brought from the woods where it grows 
into a house, and suspended in the air, it will grow, flourish, 
and flower for many years without any nourishment, either 
from the earth or from water. “I would scarcely have 
believed this,” he adds, “had I not had daily experience of 
it.” The name Flos Aéris, or Air Flower, had, however, 
previously been applied to certain other epiphytic Orchids. 
The white, fleshy roots by which the cases of Aérides 
cling to their supports are in some species of very remark- 
able appearance. In one Indian plant they are long and 
flat, and resemble a tapeworm in appearance, whence the 
species has been named A. teniale. The flowers, which 
are of a firm, waxy texture, and often very fragrant, grow 
in long, cylindrical clusters or racemes, which spring from 
the axils of the upper leaves; they are of various shades 
of white, lilac, and rose colour. The lip is curiously curved 
or opened, and affords a character by which the species 
may be divided into two sections. ‘‘In the first, repre- 
sented in odoratum, the lip is cut into three, or even five 
lobes, of nearly equal length; in the other, represented jin 
maculosum, the lip is undivided, or has only a couple of 
basal ears.” 

Culture-—From what is stated above, it may readily be 
seen that for these plants little or no soil is necessary, 
as they naturally grow upon the branches of the forest- 
trees; they may, therefore, be successfully grown upon 
blocks of wood, or in shallow baskets, in this country. 
Block treatment, however, should only be resorted to 
whilst the plants are young, or for newly-imported 
pieces. When established and healthy, it is safest to 
plant them in baskets, cylinders, or even pots, using 
abundance of drainage and a layer of fresh sphagnum 
at the top, placing a few of the roots in the moss,: 
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and leaving the others free. By this means a greater 
amount of moisture can be supplied to them; and the lower 
leaves remain on longer, and thus beautiful and sym- 
metrical specimens are obtained. 

If cylinders are used instead of baskets, they should be 
filled to within 2in. of the top with rough drainage, fixing 
the base of the plant by means of these. The sphagnum 
should then be pressed firmly about the top, to the depth 
of 3in. When the moss becomes old and worn out, it 
should be washed out and replaced with fresh; this may 
be done without interfering with the roots, which will 
be found firmly attached to the basket or pot. When the 
plants become old and leggy, they may be shortened by 
cutting away the base of the stem and planting the top in 
the moss. If possible, one or two of the stem-roots should 
be left on the piece after the removal of the lower part 
of the stem, otherwise there is danger of losing more 
foliage before new roots are developed. The safest time 
to perform this operation is February. 

Mr. John Smith, who was for so many years Curator of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the early days of Orchid- 
culture, adopted another method of growing Aérides. He 
says: ‘‘Many years ago we remember seeing Aérides 
odoratum in fine flower, its roots being attached to a moist 
brick wall, and as they adhere in like manner to the sides 
of garden pots, we have procured some tall, cylindrical pots 
(something like chimney-pots), round the margin of which 
we temporarily fix the plants; but they soon fasten them- 
selves by their roots, gradually creeping over the surfaces 
of the pot, both within and without, and, by occasionally 
syringing the outside, and a little water inside, the porous 
earthenware is kept sufficiently moist to be congenial to 
the roots.” 

The Aérides are, as a rule, easily grown into handsome 
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specimens, and usually blossom profusely, thus recommending 
themselves to all who cultivate Orchids. From early 
spring until the end of September they should be watered 
liberally, care at the same time being taken never to wet 
the flowers. During winter less water is needed, both at 
the root and in the atmosphere; but drought should never 
be carried far enough to cause the leaves to shrivel, a fair 
amount of flower, coupled with good leafage, being prefer- 
able to abundance of bloom at the expense of the health 
of the foliage. As we have before remarked, the Aérides 
are peculiar to the Eastern tropics, and therefore are 
usually classed amongst the Orchids which require tropical 
treatment. This is, to some extent, correct; yet they do 
not require the great amount of heat which many imagine, 
and which has until recently been given them. During 
the winter season we have succeeded by keeping many of 
the species at a temperature of 55deg. to 6odeg., whilst 
during the growing season—that is, from April to 
September—the temperature is allowed to run up by sun- 
heat to 85deg. or godeg., so long as a free circulation of 
air and a sufficiency of moisture are secured. Except 
when the sun is powerful, the temperature at this time 
should be 7odeg. to 75deg. by day, and 7odeg. by night. 


A. affine.—This is an elegant species, of dwarf, erect 
habit, with pale green, leathery leaves, measuring about 
ift. in length, toothed at the ends, green, spotted with 
brown. The racemes are usually erect and branched. The 
flowers are pink and white, varying to rose, with deep rose- 
coloured spots; the sepals and petals equal, rounded at the 
apex; the lip is rhomboid and three-lobed, with a short spur 
and deeper colour. It blossoms during May and June. It 
is a native of Sylhet and Nepal, and was introduced in 
1837. Syns. A. multiflorum, A. roseum. 

Warner’s Select Orchids, t. 21. 
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Var. superbum is stronger and larger than the type, and 
the flowers are better coloured. 

These two kinds are not easily kept in health after they 
have been in cultivation a year or two. They should be 
grown in an intermediate temperature, and kept on the dry 
side during winter. 


A. crassifolium. — This is one of the best and most 
popular of the Aérides. It is a free grower, with stout, 
erect stems, bearing thick, leathery, deep green leaves, 
about 8in. long, and drooping spikes of large, rose-purple 
flowers, the lip being almost purple. The sepals are oval, 
the petals recurved, and the lip is divided into three blunt 
lobes, the front one being large, tongue-shaped, and 
projecting forward. The flowers, which are deliciously 
fragrant, are produced in May and June, lasting several 
weeks if the plant is placed in a cool greenhouse when 
in bloom. It thrives if treated as recommended for Aérides 
generally. Native of Burmah, where it is very abundant, 
large quantities being imported annually into England. 

Paxton’s Flower Garden (new ed.), t. 1. 


A. crispum.—This is a tall, robust plant, with an erect 
habit, producing an abundance of charming flowers. The 
deep green leaves are flat and broad, two-lobed, and about 
Sin. long; the stem is generally purple in colour. The 
racemes are more than double the length of the leaves, and 
the flowers are nearly 2in. in diameter; they are white, 
suffused with purplish rose, and very fragrant; the sepals 
and petals are ovate, and the lip is three-lobed, the middle 
lobe being very large, toothed at the base, and fringed at 
the margin; the horn-like spur is slightly incurved. This 
beautiful species blooms during May and June, and lasts 
a long time in full beauty if placed in a cool house whilst 
in flower. It was introduced from Bombay, and first 
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flowered in England in 1842. It should be grown in an 
intermediate temperature. 
Fig. 4; Botanical Magazine, t. 4427. 


Fig, 4. Flower of Aérides crispum 


(nat. size). 


Several varieties of this plant are in cultivation, the best 
of which are as follow: 

Var. Lindleyanum has large, much-branched panicles of 
flowers, with white sepals and petals, and a large, bright, 
rich rose-coloured lip; Var. Warneri has a slender stem, 
the short leaves are dark green, and the sepals and petals 
white, with a rich rose-coloured lip. 


A. Emerici.—A recently-introduced plant, with the habit 
and general characters of A. virens, but the leaves are 
longer and narrower, and two-lobed at the tips. The flowers 
are white and rosy lilac, of medium size, and they are 
borne in drooping racemes. It is elegant, but not so 
handsome as many other Aérides. It flowers in the late 
autumn. Introduced from Burmah in 1882. 


A. expansum.—A dwarf kind, with recurved, channelled, 
light green leaves, and unbranched spikes of white and 
rose-purple flowers. The lip is large and projecting, deeper- 
coloured on the middle lobe, and the spur is rather large 
and incurved. For small houses this plant is well adapted, 
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as it grows and flowers freely if planted in a teak basket, 
and suspended near the roof-glass in a warm house. A 


native of India. 


A. falcatum.—Well known in gardens, and a most dis- 
tinct and beautiful species. In habit it resembles A. crispum. 
The leaves are nearly 1ft. long, and their colour is a 
peculiar blue-green. The racemes are pendulous and many- 
flowered ; the sepals and petals are white, blotched at the 
apex with crimson; the lip is white at the sides, with a 
rosy crimson centre, ciliated on the front lobe; the spur 
is short, and parallel with the lip. It grows well under 
ordinary treatment, and flowers freely in May and June. 
It was introduced from India in 1846. Syn. A. Larpentiz. 

Mena, 1.,°t. 92. 

A. Fieldingii—This handsome species is popularly known 
as the Fox-brush Orchid, on account of its long, curved 
racemes, which are densely furnished with flowers. It grows 
to a height of about 2ft., and the leaves are 8in. to roin. 


Fig. 5. Portion of Raceme of Aerides Fieldingii 


(2 nat. size). 


long, broad, thick, and fleshy, and obliquely two-lobed at the 
apex, of a dark green colour, except at the base, which 


is brownish black in the portion which clasps the stem. 
D 
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The raceme is from a2ft. to 3ft. long, and sometimes 
branched; the numerous flowers are large and white, beau- 
tifully mottled with bright rose .colour, the labellum being 
wholly rose-coloured. This is one of the finest of East 
Indian Orchids, and should be included in the most select 
collections. It blossoms during June and July, lasting for 
several weeks in full beauty. A native of Assam, Sikkim, 
&c. 
Fig: 5; Belgique. Horticole; 1876, tt. 16, 14; 


A. Houlletianum.—A beautiful and very distinct species, 
of recent introduction. Unfortunately, it has not proved 
very satisfactory under cultivation. In habit it resembles 
A. virens, but the flowers are larger, and they are borne on 
dense racemes; the sepals and petals are yellowish, tipped 
with magenta at the apex, and the lip is creamy white, 
with a blotch of magenta on the front lobe, the side lobes 
being lined with the same colour. Introduced from Cochin 
China about 1875. It blooms in May and June, and it is 
considered a stove species. The late Mr. Spyers grew it 
well for a time, as also have others, but it does not long 
remain healthy. 

Xenia, 1, t. 2o4: 7 

A. japonicum.—A diminutive species, with short, narrow, 
leathery leaves, and drooping racemes, each bearing six or 
eight flowers, which are white, barred and spotted with 
purple. It thrives in the coolest house, and is interesting 
on that account. The flowers appear in June or July. A 
native of Japan. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5798. 


A. Lawrence.—So far as is known, this is the grandest 
of all Aérides. It was introduced about three years ago by 
Mr. Sander, who sold a plant of it to Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P., for the sum of 235 guineas. It may be called 
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a gigantic form of A. odoratum, as in habit, leaves, and form 
of flower, it closely resembles that species. The racemes 
are Ift. or more long, and bear numerous large, waxy 
flowers, with broad, upturned, pitcher-shaped spurs; the 
sepals are waxy white, becoming yellow with age; the 
petals are white, tinged at the tips with purple; the middle 


Fig. 6. Flower of Aérides Lawrence 


(% nat. size). 


lobe of the lip is deep purple, the other parts of the 
flower being waxy white or green. It is impossible to 
convey anything like a true idea of the richness and 
beauty of the flowers by means of a description. The 
flowers are developed in September. Native of Burmah (?). 
Cultivation as for A. odoratum. 


Fig. 6. 


A. Lobbii.—A handsome, free-flowering species, named 
in honour of Mr. Lobb, who discovered the plant in Moul- 
mein about 1856. The leaves are strap-shaped, two-lobed 
at the apex, thick and fleshy in texture, about 13ft. long, 
and of a light green hue. The spikes are long, pendulous, 
and branching. The sepals and petals are of a delicate 
rose, passing into white towards the base; the lip is of a 
bright rose, shaded with violet. The flowers develop in 


May and June, lasting long in beauty. This showy plant, 
D2 
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of which many distinct and beautiful varieties are in cul- 
tivation, is one of the most ornamental of the genus. It 
thrives under ordinary treatment. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, 1., t. 21. 


A. maculosum.—This is a somewhat slow-growing plant, 
of a rather stiff, dwarf habit, and bearing large, handsome 
flowers. The leaves are thick and fleshy, rounded at the 
apex, 8in. or gin. long, and dark green. The pendulous 
racemes are somewhat lax and branching. The flowers 
are large, with obtuse, pale rose-coloured sepals and petals, 
freely spotted with purple. The lip is flat, bluntly ovate, 
and of a deep rosy purple. The flowers, which are deli- 
ciously fragrant, are produced in June and July, and last 
about four weeks in perfection. Introduced from Bombay 
in 1844. 

Botanical Register, xxxi., t. 58. 

Var. Schrederi is a much stronger grower, and larger in 
all its parts than the type. The flowers are white, tinged 
with rose-magenta. 


A. mitratum.—A distinct and pretty flowered kind, re- 
markable on account of the narrow, almost rush-like, droop- 
ing foliage, the numerous thick roots, which spring from 
the base of the very short stem, and the dense, erect 
racemes of flowers, in which the sepals and petals are 
white, and the broad, obtuse lip is rose-purple. This species 
thrives best when grown on a raft or very shallow teak 
basket, with a small quantity of sphagnum about the base 
of the stem. It likes plenty of atmospheric moisture, and a 
position near the glass in a stove. Introduced from 
Moulmein. 


Botanical Magazine, t. 5728. 


A. nobile.— This is a very handsome, free-flowering 
plant, by many confounded with A. suavissimum. It may, 
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however, be distinguished from that species by its more 
robust habit of growth, its longer and more branched raceme, 
and by the three lobes of the lip being nearly equal in 
length, the middle lobe being tongue-shaped, and slightly 
bifid at the apex. The leaves are strap-shaped, notched 
at the apex, light green, slightly spotted with brown. The 
racemes are 2ft. or 3ft. long, much-branched, many-flowered, 
and pendulous; the flowers are very fragrant; the sepals and 
petals are white, tipped and spotted with bright rose; the 
lip is three-lobed, the side lobes being creamy-yellow and 
the middle lobe white, dotted with rose-purple. The spur 
is long and yellowish. The flowers develop from June to 
August. A native of India. 
Warner’s Select Orchids, 1., t. 11. 


A. odoratum. — This is a free grower, and although, 
perhaps, the commonest Aérides in cultivation, it may 
take rank amongst the most beautiful. The leaves are 
strap-shaped, recurved, and dark green. The racemes are 
longer than the leaves, many-flowered, and pendulous. The 
flowers are very fragrant, the sepals and petals creamy 
white, tipped with pink, and the lip three-lobed, the 
middle lobe being ovate and inflexed, the spur conical and 
incurved, and of the same colour as the sepals. It blooms 
in May, June, and July. The original A. odoratum was 
among the first of the tropical Orchids introduced to this 
country, having been sent to Kew Gardens, from China, 
by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1800. It is a native of various 
parts of India, and also of China and Cochin China,.and is 
often cultivated in those countries for house decoration on 
account of the beauty and fragrance of its blossoms. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 4139. 

There are several varieties of this species ; of these, mazus, 
cornutum, and purpurascens, are the best. 
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A. quinquevulnerum.—tThis is a splendid species, of free 
habit and bold appearance. The leaves are strap-shaped, 
some 12in. long, tightly clasping the stem at the base, 
and of a bright, shining green. The raceme is longer 
than the leaves, pendulous, and many-flowered, the flowers 
being large, dense, and fragrant. The sepals and petals are 
rounded, white, marked with five reddish-crimson blotches 
(from which the species takes its name), and tipped with 
purple. The lip is cucullate, and funnel-shaped, the side 
lobes being erect, and the centre lobe oblong, incurved and 


Fig. 7. Portion of Raceme of Aérides quinquevulnerum 


(% nat. size). 


serrated, of the same colour as the sepals; spur conical, 
green. It blooms during late summer and early autumn. 
It was introduced from the Philippine Islands, by Cuming, 
in 1838, and has since been found in Timor. This species 
resembles A. odoratum, but may be distinguished by its five 
reddish-crimson blotches. The blossoms are fragrant, their 
perfume resembling that of the Lily of the Valley. 

Fig. 7; Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, vill. 241. 

Var. Farmer? is of similar habit and growth, but the leaves 
are much darker, and the raceme is longer than in the 
type. The flowers are pure white and fragrant. 
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Both the type and the variety should be treated as stove 
plants. They like plenty of water always. 


A. roseum.—This is a robust-growing plant, and a pro- 
fuse blossomer. The dark green leaves are leathery, 
recurved, and channelled above, with a blunt, two-lobed 
apex. The raceme is pendulous, dense, and many- 
flowered, upwards of 1ft. in length. The sepals and petals 
are narrow, acute, and pale rose-colour, with darker spots; 
the lip is flat, entire, and acute, of a bright rose, and, 
like the sepals and petals, freckled with spots of a darker 
hue. This species is known to some as A. multiflorum, 
and in the ‘ Botanical Magazine”’ it is figured under the 
name of A. affine. Some authorities class it as a variety of 
A. affine. It is a native of the plains of Moulmein, Silhet, 
and other parts of India, and was introduced in 1840. It 
flowers in June and July. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4049. 

Var. superbum.—This has larger and deeper-coloured 
flowers, and the spikes are long and branching. 


A. suavissimum.—A distinct, robust-growing plant, which 
will attain a considerable height when well grown. The 
leaves are flaccid, some toin. long, light green, and profusely 
freckled with brown dots. The numerous flower-spikes are 
half-pendulous and branched, bearing a profusion of deli- 
ciously fragrant flowers. The sepals and petals are bluntly 
ovate, white, tipped or tinged throughout with deep lilac. 
The lip is three-lobed, the side lobes being oblong and 
serrated, and the middle lobe small and bifid; the whole lip 
is of a pale lemon colour, and the spur is rosy-red. This 
species flowers in June and July, and was introduced from 
the Straits of Malacca in 1848. It requires stove treatment 
all the year round. 


Var. aurantiacum is much handsomer than the normal form. 
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It is more robust in growth, and the lip is of a deep, rich 
orange-yellow. It was introduced from Borneo about 1866. 


A. Thibautianum.—This beautiful species in general 
appearance resembles A. quinquevulnerum, and the leaves 
have the same conspicuous stem-clasping habit; they are 
8in. to roin. long, unequally lobed at the apex, and deep 
green. The raceme is pendulous, longer than the leaves, 
and many-flowered; the sepals and petals are oblong and 
rose-coloured; the lip is bright amethyst, three-lobed—the 
side lobes are curved, and the middle lobe narrow and 
acute; the spur is conical and blunt. This species flowers 
in August and September, and is a native of Java, whence 
it was introduced in 1866. Syn. A. Huttont. 


A. vandarum.— This resembles Vanda teres in the 
character of its stem and foliage, but it is a much 
slenderer plant. The flowers are developed in pairs, on 
short, lateral spikes; they are pure white, 2in. across; 
sepals and petals narrowed to a stalk at the base, wavy 
and crisped at the margins; lip three-lobed, the two side 
lobes standing erect like a pair of ears, the front one very 
irregular and twisted; spur long, nearly straight. The 
plant should be fastened to a long block of soft wood or 
a teak raft, and suspended in a shady, moist corner of the 
stove. It likes plenty of water always. Native of India. 
Flowers in winter. Syn. A. cylindricum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4982. 


A. virens.—A free-growing, handsome-flowered species, 
with strap-shaped, channelled, recurved leaves, pale green 
in colour. The racemes are long, drooping, and many- 
flowered, the blossoms being deliciously fragrant. The 
sepals and petals are rounded and peach-coloured, tipped 
with rosy purple; the lip is large, the side lobes are 
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toothed at the apex, white, dotted with crimson. This 
species begins to flower as early as April, lasting until 
July; it was introduced from Java in 1841. An easily- 
managed plant, requiring ordinary treatment. 

Botanical Register, xxx., t. 41. 


Fig. 8. Portion of Raceme of Aérides virens var. Ellisii 


(2 nat. size), 


The following are well-marked varieties : 


Var. Dayanum.—Racemes very long; flowers large, and 
bright in colour. 
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Var. Edlrsiz—lLeaves short and broad; racemes 1-+ft. 
long; flowers numerous, large, brightly coloured. 

Fig. 8. 

Var. grandifiorum.—Flowers large, white, spotted with 
pink. 


A. Wightianum.—This is a beautiful little plant, with 
flowers quite distinct from those of all the other known 
species. The jeaves are strap-shaped, bilobed, with a 
small point between the lobes. The racemes are erect, 
longer than the leaves; flowers few, with a honey-like 
perfume. The sepals and petals ovate, of a soft, apricot- 


Fig. 9. Raceme of Aérides Wightianum 


(nat. size). 


yellow hue; the lip is spurred and three-lobed, white and 
violet, dotted with lilac, and bearing a crested disc. It 
blossoms during the summer months, and is a native of 
India and Ceylon, whence it was introduced in 1843. 
Syns. A. testaceum, Vanda parvifiora. 

Fig. 9; Botanical Magazine, t. 5138. 


CECA PE ikee Vv Lobe. 


ANGRACUM. 


SOME of the most remarkable Orchids known belong to 
this genus. The flowers are usually white, and, in many 
of the species, large and handsome. A large number of 
new additions have been made to the cultivated kinds in 
recent years, so that the genus now occupies a first place 
amongst tropical Orchids. Generally the habit of the plants 
resembles that of Vandas and Aérides, to which, indeed, 
they are botanically related. Some—such as, for instance, 
A. eburneum and A. giganteum—are very large and robust, 
others—such as A. falcatum and A. bilobum—being very 
diminutive. The flowers are borne on lateral racemes, which 
are sometimes branched; the sepals and petals are usually 
equal and spreading, the lip is broad and flat, and the spur 
is long and tail-like. Many of the kinds are very fragrant, 
and last several weeks in bloom. They blossom freely when 
in health, and, with few exceptions, are happy under 
cultivation. Nearly all the known kinds are natives of 
tropical Africa, and Madagascar or the adjacent islands. 
Culture.—All the Angrzcums being epiphytes, they 
Tequire the same kind of treatment as Aérides, Vandas, 
&c. The strong, robust-growing kinds may be planted in 
pots half filled with drainage, the rest being filled with 
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fresh sphagnum mixed with a few pieces of charcoal. The 
smaller kinds are best grown in teak baskets or pans, with 
a layer of drainage at the bottom, and sphagnum about 
the base of the stem. A few kinds thrive only when grown 
on blocks of soft wood or fern-stem. They all like plenty 
of ‘water at the root all the year round.) Excep 
A. falcatum, all the known species require tropical treat- 
ment; none of them should be grown in a position ex- 
posed to bright sunshine. 

A good many of the species of Angrzecum which are 
grown by specialists are not of the kind which amateurs 
generally would care to have. The following kinds are 
what we consider the best of the genus: 


A. caudatum.—A handsome plant, 8in. to 12in. high, with 
strap-shaped, recurved leaves, roin. long, and_ horizontal 
spikes of flowers, arranged in two rows along the spike; 
sepals and petals brownish; lip large, pure white, with 
a long, projecting point, and a spur gin. long, coloured 
brown. A pretty species, lasting in flower several weeks. 
It blooms in the autumn. Native of Sierra Leone. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4370. 


A. citratum.—A small species, with spathulate, bright , 
green leaves, on a short stem, and slender, horizontal 
spikes of small, jewel-like flowers, arranged with their faces 
upwards, creamy-white, the spur thin, greenish. One of the 
prettiest of miniature tropical Orchids. Native of Mada- 
gascCar. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5624 


A. eburneum.—A large, robust plant, 3ft. or more in 
height, with long, thick, strap-shaped leaves, of leathery 
texture, light green in colour. Flower-spikes erect, stiff, 
bearing numerous large flowers, in which the petals and 
sepals are narrow and green, whilst the broad, cordate lip 
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is pure white; they last in perfection nearly two months, 
and emit a most delicious fragrance all the time. For 
large tropical houses this is certainly one of the most 
desizaole ret Orchids; as it‘rarely-cets out of health, 
flowers regularly and abundantly, and is one of the most 
sweetly-scented. Native of Madagascar and the Seychelles. 
Flowers in winter. Syn. A. superbum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4761. 

Var. virens has smaller flowers, the lip being greenish 
white. 


A. Ellisii,— A dwarf plant, with broad, tongue-shaped 
leaves, toin. long, dark green, bilobed at the apex. 
Flower-spikes arching, 2ft. long, bearing from eighteen to 
twenty-four flowers, pure white, very fragrant; spur 6in. long, 
hanging downwards. One of the prettiest of the smaller 
kinds, and one of the sweetest-scented. Native of Mada- 
gascar. Flowers in winter. 


Floral Magazine, t. 191. 


A. falcatum.—A small plant, with narrow, channelled 
leaves, and short racemes of small, white flowers, which 
are fragrant and lasting. Winter. Native of Japan. This 
little plant requires the temperature of a cool, moist green- 
house. 


A. Sanderianum.—A beautiful little plant, with shining 
green, tongue-shaped leaves, the margins tinged with red; 
length about 6in. Flower-spikes 1ft. long, drooping, and 
bearing two rows of snow-white flowers, 13in. across; the 
sepals and petals spreading, the lip triangular, and the 
spur 3in. to 4in. long. Flowering season, early spring. 
Native of Madagascar. This is a delightful plant, very 
free-flowering, the spikes graceful and the flowers lasting; 
it grows perfectly if placed along with Phalznopsis. 
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A. Scottianum.—This is a distinct little plant, the stems 
being numerous, wiry, and usually twisted; leaves terete, 
about 4in. long, deep green. Flowers in pairs, on short, 
axillary spikes, each flower being 2in. across, pure white ; 
the lip large and pointed, and the spur 6in. long, and 
yellowish. It blooms in mid-summer. Native of Comoro 
Islands. This species does best when grown on a block 
of soft wood or fern-stem, over a tank, in a tropical house. 
It requires abundance of moisture always. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6723. 


A. sesquipedale—This extraordinary plant has become 
famous as one of the Orchids which Charles Darwin was 
specially interested in, on account of the exceptional length 
of its spur. The stem is erect, and hidden by the clasping 
bases of the broad, recurved, strap-shaped leaves, which are 
deep green, keeled, 1ft. long, and bilobed at the apex. 
Flowers on axillary spikes—strong plants producing four 
flowers on each spike — ivory-white, 6in. or more across, 
waxy in appearance; the sepals and petals equal, over- 
lapping at the base, narrowed upwards to a point; lip 
large, heart-shaped; spur as thick as a goose-quill, rft. to 
1}ft. long. The flowers are generally produced in the early 
winter, lasting nearly a month; they are very fragrant. 
Native of Madagascar. This noble species requires 
tropical treatment, and abundance of water at the root. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5113. 


CHAPTER’ VIL: 


ANGULOA. 


THE Anguloas are large, stately plants, with the habit of 
Lycastes, such as L. Skinneri, but more robust even than 
that plant. They have large, conical, furrowed pseudo- 
bulbs, broad, plaited foliage, and erect flower-spikes. The 
flowers are large, cupped, very waxy in substance, and 
attractive in colour. Their peculiar shape has led to their 
being likened to a bull’s head. All the species are massive 
rather than graceful, and they owe their popularity to size, 
colour, and fragrance. 

Culture.—These plants are easily grown, thriving in a 
greenhouse temperature all the year round. Pots or deep 
pans are most suitable for them, and these should be large 
enough to allow of a liberal allowance of soil, with plenty 
of drainage. They like abundance of water when growing, 
and when at rest they should not be allowed to get dry. 
The new growth springs from the base of the last-ripened 
pseudo-bulb, and the flowers develop along with it. When 
growth commences, it goes on rapidly, the large, handsome 
foliage unfolding almost as vigorously as leeks. The 
flowers last about a fortnight or three weeks, and 
emit a powerful fragrance. The leaves fall off the new 
pseudo-buib as soon as it is ripe. The time most favourable 
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for re-potting these plants is just when new growth appears. 
The roots should not be much disturbed. The most 
suitable compost is a mixture of turfy loam and peat, with 
a small proportion of fine dry cow-dung mixed with it. 


A. Clowesii.—This is, perhaps, the largest-growing of the 
species with which we are at present acquainted, its broad, 
plaited leaves, and large, tulip-like, fragrant flowers rendering 
it at once a distinct and extremely handsome plant.’ The 


Fig. 10. Flower of Anguloa Clowesii 


(4 nat. size), 


colour of the broad sepals and petals is bright yellow; the 
inclosed lip, which is white, tinged with orange, is re- 
markable in being balanced on a very delicate hinge, so 
that the slightest movement of the flower causes the lip to 
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rock backwards and forwards. It blooms in May and 
June. Native of Columbia. 

Fig. 10; Botanical Magazine, t. 4313. 

Var. macrantha.—Flowers larger, bright yellow, spotted 
with red. They are developed in July. 


A. eburnea presents a similar appearance when growing 
to the previously-described species, but forms a_ beautiful 
contrast when in bloom, as its equally large, tulip-like 
flowers are pure white, saving a few pink spots upon the 
lip. It blooms during June and July, and is an extremely 
rare species. It is a native of New Grenada. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, iii., t. 133. 


A. intermedia.—A hybrid raised by Messrs. Veitch, from 
A. Clowesii and A. Ruckeri. The flowers are large, 
pale yellow, spotted with rosy purple, the lip being 
cinnamon-brown, paler on the disk, and barred with 
purple. It is the only known hybrid Anguloa. It was 
flowered for the first time in 1888. 


A. Ruckeri.—This species is scarcely so large as those 
already described. Flowers similar in size and shape, tawny 
yellow, profusely crimson-spotted ; lip wholly crimson. It 
blooms during June and July, and is a native of Columbia. 

Botanical Register, 1846, t. 41. 

Var. sanguinea has the inside of the sepals and petals 
deep blood-red ; it is very rare. Syn. A. purpurea. 


A. uniflora.—This is a compact-growing species, similar 
in habit to the others, with clean, healthy foliage, and a 
profuse bloomer. The flowers are large, pure white, some- 
times freckled with brown. It blooms in June and July, 
and is a native of Columbia. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4807. 


CHAP TE Rix 


ANCGCTOCHILUS. 


THIS is a small genus of ground Orchids, related to our 
own native ‘‘Lady’s Tresses” (Goodyera repens). Botanists 
describe about eight true species, referring all the others to 
allied genera, or reducing them to the position of varieties 
merely. Horticulturally, however, this arrangement is 
not easy to follow, and we therefore propose to describe 
under the name of Anecectochilus all those plants which are 
popularly known as such. 

The flowers in these plants are so small and unattractive 
that they need not be described here. Indeed, most 
cultivators of Ancectochili prefer to remove the flower- 
spikes as soon as they appear, so as to prevent their 
exhausting the plant. All the kinds have short, fleshy, 
creeping stems, from which roots are emitted more or less 
freely on the lower side. The leaves are arranged in a 
rosette, or alternately on the stem, and vary in form 
from orbicular to lance-shaped; they are succulent, very 
tender, and usually their veins are picked out in rich and 
beautiful colours, golden, silvery, olive, and even  rose- 
coloured reticulations often covering their whole surface. 
Under favourable conditions each leaf remains on the plant 
three, five, or even eight years, retaining the brilliancy 
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of its colours the whole of that time. All the species are 
natives of tropical Asia, the most beautiful being found in 
Ceylon and Java. 

Culture.—Although these plants have been in cultivation 
many years, and notwithstanding the painstaking care that 
has been expended upon them by both amateur and 
professional gardeners, their successful management in this 
country has never been quite accomplished. For a time— 
it may be two, or even five, years—they will grow and 
remain in health, and then suddenly they go wrong, the 
plants perishing one after the other in spite of all one 
can do. Of course, the same difficulty occurs in the case 
of other kinds of Orchids besides the Ancectochili, but the 
loss does not give nearly so much pain in the former case 
as in the latter, for one gets to love Ancectochili. Perhaps 
the most successful grower of these plants is a gentleman 
who now possesses a very fine collection of the best and 
rarest kinds, and whose only accommodation for them is 
a set of cases in the windows of his dwelling-house. This 
enthusiastic amateur has, however, been studying the 
habits and requirements of Ancectochili for over thirty 
years, and he declares to-day that they are still a mystery 
to him. But his ingenious and expensive contrivances 
are almost beyond imitation; we will therefore give the 
details of the treatment found most successful in the 
cultivation of a good collection of Ancectochili in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

The plants are kept in a large case in a stove, where 
they are shaded from all direct sunshine. The temperature 
during summer rarely falls below 7cdeg., or exceeds 
8odeg.; in winter it is about 7odeg. by day and 6odeg. by 
night. The atmosphere is always very moist. The plants 
stand on a layer of clean cinders, which are always 


saturated. The pots used are small ones, as the plants 
E 2 
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produce but few roots, and these are on or near the 
surface of the soil. As the stem increases in length, and 
develops new roots, more accommodation is needed; but 
it is safest to begin with thumb pots for weak or 
small plants, increasing the root-room as it becomes 
necessary. The compost used is a mixture of small lumps 
of fresh turfy peat, about the size of hazel nuts, some 
chopped sphagnum, a little good leaf-mould—not rotten, 
but just dead leaves—and a sprinkling of bits of broken 
red-clay brick, the size of peas. The pots or pans should 
be half-filled with clean crocks, and the compost should not 
be pressed tightly about the roots, but be simply shaken 
together. After re-potting, the soil should be well watered, 
and kept moist, but not saturated. It is not advisable to 
water the leaves of the plants overhead. When a plant 
shows signs of ill-health, it should at once be carefully 
washed at the root, examined for rot, all the bad parts 
cut away, and what remains be placed on the top of 
moist, clean sand, in a frame, till it commences to make 
fresh roots. Healthy plants, when long enough, may be 
divided into several, cutting away the top just below 
the last new root, and dividing the remainder of the stem 
as often as may be done with safety. Thrips and red 
spider sometimes attack these plants ; they must be 
washed off with a solution of tobacco and soft soap. 

Where few plants are grown, small bell-glasses should 
be used instead of the frame, placing one over each 
plant. Those glasses with a hole through the top are 
the most suitable for the purpose. 


A. concinnum.—A beautiful little plant, the leaves being 
5in. long by 3in. broad, gradually narrowed to a point at 
the apex, rounded at the base; the ground-colour is deep 
olive-green, through which run stripes and a network of a 
coppery-red colour. Native of Assam. 
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A. Dominianum.—A hybrid raised by Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons from A. xanthophyllum and Goodyera discolor. Stem 
tin. thick, fleshy; leaves 24in. by 1}in., ovate, olive-green, 
streaked and flaked with apple-yellow. This plant is 
one of the handsomest members of the genus, but it is 


very rare. 


A. intermedium.—This is probably a robust variety of 
A. Roxburghii: It has an erect stem, 3in. or more long; 
leaves 23in. by 14in., the surface coloured bronzy-green, 
with a silky sheen, the midrib marked with a band of grey 
at the base, and striped and veined with shining gold. A 
native of Ceylon. 


A. javanicum.—A large-leaved, prettily-marked kind, not 
unlike A. Lowii in habit and size; indeed, it is sometimes 
called a green form of that species. It differs, however, very 
markedly in having thinner, longer leaves, and in colour. 
‘In good examples the leaves of A. javanicum are 4in. long 
by 2hin. broad, suddenly narrowed at both ends; the 
colour is apple-green, with numerous transverse veins of 
silvery grey; the under surface is tinted with rose. Native 
of Java. Syns. A. Vettchit, Argyrorchis javanica, Macodes 
javanica. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 7037. 


A. Lowii.—The largest and one of the most beautiful 
of all Ancectochili. When well managed it grows 6in. or 
more high, with a crowded rosette of leaves, 4in. long by 
gin. wide, their texture being thick and succulent. The 
ground-colour of the upper surface is dark, velvet-green, 
shaded with brown, and beautifully lined and veined with 
pale gold. The under surface is pale yellow, tinged with 


rose. Native of Borneo. Syn. Dossinta marmorata. 
Plate. 
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Var. Dayi has deep olive-green leaves, with the reticu- 
lations of a coppery-red colour. 
Var. virescens has smaller leaves, of a paler shade of 


green. 


A. Petola. 


which is easily cultivated. It grows rapidly, forming stems 


A very beautiful species, and, moreover, one 


6in. or more long, which are clothed with oval leaves, 3in. 
by 2in., fleshy in texture, the surface a soft, mossy, shining 
green, the veins being of a pale golden, sparkling colour. 


Fig. 11. Aneectochilus Petola 


(% nat. size). 


There are several fine examples of this charming little 
Orchid in the Kew collection. In Java it is exceedingly 
plentiful, but from the nature of its stems it is difficult to 
import alive. Syn. Macodes Petola. 

Fig. It. 
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A. Reinwardtiii—A delicate little plant, with thin, 
watery stems, bearing roundish leaves about r}in. long, the 
surface coloured deep bronze, with a velvet-like sheen, 
and thickly covered with interlacing lines of deep, shining 
gold. This is a perfect litthe gem when in good health. 
It is a native of Java. 


Fig. 12, Ancectochilus xanthophyllum 


(} nat, size). 


A. Roxburghiii—Stem gin. to 6in. long, very fleshy ; 
leaves 2}in. by r13in., ovate, the surface deep, bronzy green, 
with a broad band of silvery grey running along the mid- 
rib, from the base almost to the apex; veins shining, 
coppery red. A beautiful plant, which was once fairly 
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common in gardens, but is now rarely seen. It is a native 
of the Malaya region. 


A. setaceum.—This is known in Ceylon as the King of 
the Woods (Wana Rajah), and in England it is considered 
the most beautifully variegated plant known. The soft, 
velvet-like brown of the leaves and the thick reticulation 
of sparkling gold baffle description, nor can they be 
truthfully represented by the artist. Some of the forms 
are much more beautiful than others, that known as 
cordatum being, perhaps, the finest, the variety vregale 
being almost as fine. The best varieties are natives of 
Ceylon and Singapore, the poorer kinds coming from the 
Neilgherries. 


A. xanthophyllum.—A strong, free-growing plant, with 
the habit of A. Petola, but slightly longer and more 
‘pointed in the leaves. Strong plants produce leaves 2tin. 
long and r4in. wide, rather fleshy, and coloured very dark 
velvety green, with reticulating lines of pale green and 
yellow, and a central area of bands of pale gold. This 
species is a native of Ceylon, where it grows in moist 
woods in shady places, along with A. setaceus. Syn. A. 
Frederici-Augustt. 

Big. 12: 


CirAP TER. OX. 


ANSELLIA. 


A SMALL genus of tropical African Orchids, with the habit 
of a large Dendrobium, and the flowers of a Cymbidium. 
The pseudo-bulbs are stout and woody when old; 
they vary in length from t1ft. to 4ft., and they bear 
about a dozen leaves near the apex. The flowers are 
borne in large, branching panicles, usually from the 
apex, but sometimes from the sides of the pseudo-bulbs. 
Each flower is about 2in. across; the sepals and petals 
are equal and spreading, and the lip is three-lobed. The 
colour is some shade of yellow, with blotches of brown. 
The genus is named after Mr. John Ansell, who discovered 
it in Fernando Po growing on the stem of a palm-tree. 

Culture.—These plants require tropical treatment all 
the year round. They should be planted in pots or pans 
half full of drainage, using as compost peat fibre and 
sphagnum. Whilst growing they require plenty of water, 
both at the root and overhead; and they should have as 
sunny a position as is possible in the tropical house. 
When growth is finished less water should be given. The 
time to re-pot is just as new growth commences. As 
these plants root freely, they should be allowed plenty of 
pot room. 
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A. africana.—Pseudo-bulbs 4ft. high; leaves 1ft. long, 
with prominent ribs; panicles large, branching; flowers 
pale yellow, spotted with brown. Strong plants produce 
as many as fifty or more flowers in a panicle, and these 
remain six weeks in perfection. They are developed in 
winter. Native of Sierra Leone. 

Fig. 13; Botanical Magazine, t. 4965. 


Fig. 13. Flower of Ansellia africana 


(% nat. size). 


Var. congoensts has shorter pseudo-bulbs and smaller 
flowers, their colour being deep yellow, with pale brown 
blotches. Congo. 

Var. gigantea has small, yellow, unspotted flowers, and 
short, stout pseudo-bulbs. It is also known as Cymbidium 
Sandersont. Natal. 

Var. nzlotica has pseudo-bulbs about 2ft. long, and 
large flowers of a deep yellow colour, with large blotches 
of dark brown. It is the finest of all known Ansellias. 
Upper Nile regions. 


CHAP PER XT. 


BARKERIA. 


A GENUS of small, thin-stemmed Orchids, related to Epi- 
dendrum. The pseudo-bulbs are fusiform, usually springing 
from each other, with numerous stout roots and a few 
strap-shaped leaves, which latter fall off when the growth 
is ripened. The flowers are in erect racemes, which spring 
from the top of the ripened pseudo-bulbs, and they last 
several weeks under favourable conditions. In form and 
structure they are similar to the bulk of Epidendrums. 
All the species are natives of Central America. 

Culture. 
to a few twigs of thorn or apple, which should be stuck 


These plants thrive best when fastened on 


in a teak basket of moss, and suspended near the roof-glass, 
in an unshaded part of the intermediate house. When 
growing they should be dipped overhead in water at 
least once a day. As the leaves fall off, the supply of 
moisture should be reduced, and finally withheld altogether 
till growth re-commences. Naturally we believe these 
plants grow on low, twiggy bushes near streams, or 
where for a part of the year there is a copious rainfall. 
Some growers recommend placing these plants out of doors 
in a moist, sunny position during summer. 


B. elegans.—A charming little plant, with slender 
pseudo-bulbs and pale green leaves. The racemes are 
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small, and the flowers 2in. across; sepals and petals broad 

and spreading, coloured rosy lilac; lip spoon-shaped, tin. 

long, white, dotted with crimson, with a large blotch of 

maroon-crimson in front; column broad, winged, spotted 

like the lip. It blooms in spring. Native of Mexico. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4784. 


B. Lindleyana.—Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. long, as thick as a 
goose-quill. Racemes long, erect, bearing numerous large, 
delicate flowers, similar in form to those of B. elegans, 
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Fig. 14. Flower of Barkeria Lindleyana 


(nat. size). 


but rosy purple in colour, the large blotch of purple on 

the lip being accompanied by one of white. The flowers 

appear in autumn. Native of Mexico and Costa Rica. 
Fig. 14; Botanical Magazine, t. 6008. 


B. Skinneri.—Habit as in B. Lindleyana. Flower-spikes 
erect, nearly 2ft. long, bearing a score or more flowers, 
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which are as large as in B. elegans, and soft rose in colour, 
paler on the lip. They are developed in October and 
November. Native of Mexico and Guatemala. 

Botanical Magazine, tt. 3951, 4094. 


B. spectabilis.—Pseudo-bulbs numerous, small, branching, 
seldom exceeding 4in. in length, and each bearing two 
small, fleshy, green leaves; raceme semi-erect, bearing from 
six to twelve flowers, each about 3in. across; colour pale 


Fig. 15. Flower of Barkeria spectabilis 


(2 nat. size). 


rosy lilac; lip white at the base, rose-coloured in front, 
and dotted all over with small red dots. When well grown 
this species is a most attractive Orchid. The flowers 
appear in mid-summer, and they remain fresh on the plant 
about a month. Native of Mexico and Guatemala. 

Fig. 15; Botanical Magazine, t. 4094. 


+ Soo et 


CHAPTER « Xily 


BATEMANNIA. 


THIS is a genus of dwarf epiphytes, compact in habit, and, 
with few exceptions, free-flowering and showy. They have 
very short pseudo-bulbs, clothed with broad, stout, flag-like 
leaves, usually arranged in two opposite rows. The flowers 
are large, and occur singly, or in pairs (rarely more), on 
recurved peduncles. The genus is related to Zygopetalum. 

Culture.—These plants require the same temperature as 
Cattleya Mossiz, and may be grown either in pots, in a 
compost of peat fibre and sphagnum, or on rafts of teak 
with sphagnum placed about the roots. Where there is plenty 
of room for suspending the plants from the roof, the use of 
rafts is preferable. Abundant supplies of moisture, both 
at the roots and in the atmosphere, are needed during 
growth. In bright summer weather the leaves must be 
protected by shading. 

These plants grow in very shady woods, where rain 
falls almost daily and where they are always protected 
from intense sunshine. They therefore cannot be easily 
over-watered under cultivation if the compost at the root 
and other conditions are satisfactory. Thrips must be 
kept from them. 


B. Burtii.—This is a beautiful and striking species, with 
dark green leaves, 12in. or 14in. in length, and 2tin. in 
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breadth. The flowers are borne singly, and measure 3in. to 
4in. in diameter. The spreading sepals, which have a 
somewhat triangular shape, are of a reddish-brown colour, 
spotted with yellow, the base being wholly yellow. The 
petals only differ from the sepals in having a few purplish 
streaks at the base. The lip is rin. long, trowel-shaped, and 
white, except towards the apex, which is a dark brownish 
purple; it is attached to the base of the column by a 
hinge-like projection, and this bears an erect, comb-like 
fringe. The column is fleshy, white, winged and hooded. 
Introduced from Costa Rica in 1872. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6003. 


B. Meleagris.—A rather scarce but very handsome and 
interesting species, with broadly lance-shaped leaves, rift. 
in length, arranged in opposite rows. The peduncles 
spring from the axils of the leaves, and each bears a soli- 
tary flower, 3in. or gin. across. The sepals and petals 
are similar in shape, broad at the base, their colour being 
pale yellow, changing in the upper half to purplish brown. 
The lip is about half as large as the petals, and is white 
at the base and purplish brown in front; there is a curious 
crescent-shaped fringe of stiff, yellow hairs in the throat. 
This species flowers at mid-summer, and is a native of 
Brazil. Syn. Huntleya Meleagris. 

Botanical Register, 1839, t. 14. 

B. Beaumontit, B. Colleyt, and B. grandiflora, are 
also in cultivation, but their flowers are dingy and un- 
attractive. 


CHAPTER oT 


BLETIA. 


A LARGE genus of terrestrial or epiphytical Orchids, 
several species of which are highly ornamental, and 
especially vaiuable because of the abundance and bright 
colours of their flowers. They are related to Phaius, and 
are natives of tropical America, China, and Japan. The 
plants are characterised by having round or flattened 
pseudo-bulbs, clustered on a creeping rhizome, and bearing 
from the top several long, narrow, plaited leaves, which 
fall off in autumn. The name Bletia has also been given 
to a section of what is now known as Lelia—as, for 
instance, Bletia Perrini, now called Lzelia. 
Culture.—Bletias are not difficult to cultivate, requiring 
liberal treatment when growing, and after that a long 
season of rest. The most suitable compost for them is a 
mixture of fibrous yellow loam and decayed leaf-soil, with 
a little silver sand. The kinds described below being 
truly terrestrial, the pseudo-bulbs should be buried just 
beneath the surface of the soil; about 2in. of drainage 
is sufficient. These plants may be grown in the cool- 
house or in a heated frame. In well-established specimens 
occasional applications of weak manure-water will be found 
beneficial. After flowering, the plants may be placed out 
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of doors, plunging the pots in ashes, and leaving the 
leaves exposed to full sunshine. They should be taken 
indoors on the approach of cold weather, and be kept 
on the dry side until new growth appears. 


B. hyacinthina.—This is a useful and handsome species, 
and one of the hardiest; indeed, in favoured situations it 
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Fig 16. Portion of Raceme of Bletia hyacinthina 


(4 nat. size). 


has been grown outside. In the cool Orchid-house, its rosy- 

purple, graceful flowers produce a charming effect, and it 

well merits the little care necessary to grow it successfully. 

The leaves are long and plaited, and in spring, when the 

plant is in bloom, are of a beautiful pale green, forming an 
F 
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admirable background for the rosy-purple flowers. The 
flowers are numerous, on scapes about rft. high, each flower 
measuring 2in. across; the lip is white, streaked and edged 
with crimson. Introduced from China in 1802. Syns. B. 
gebina, B. japonica. 

Fig. 16; Botanical Magazine, t. 1492. 


B. patula.—This handsome plant has roundish pseudo- 
bulbs 2in. in diameter, and plaited leaves 143ft. in length. 
The flower-spike rises from the young growth in March, 
and grows to 3ft. in height, bearing about a score of red- 
dish-lilac coloured flowers, each upwards of 2in. across. 
The base of the lip is white, as are also the six ridges 
occurring on the disk. During growth this plant requires a 
warmer atmosphere than the others, and should be placed 
with the Cattleyas. A native of the West Indies ; introduced 
in 1830. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3518. 


B. Shepherdiii—A strong-growing species, producing its 
long, branching spikes of flowers during the winter months. 
The leaves are broadly lance-shaped, and about r4ft. long; 
the flowers are of a uniform deep purple colour, except the 
centre of the lip, which is dull yellow. A native of Jamaica; 
introduced in 1825. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3319. 


B. Sherrattiana.—This species is probably the prettiest 
of all. Its pseudo-bulbs are flattened, 2in. in diameter, and 
carry three or four plaited leaves, which taper towards either 
end. The flowers are of delicate texture, but large and 
showy; they are produced towards the top of an erect spike, 
3ft. in height, twelve or more flowers occurring on a spike. 
The sepals and petals are of a bright rosy-red colour, and 
about in. long, the former being oblong in shape, and 
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bluntish, and the latter being twice as broad, and rounded. 
The lip is three-lobed, of a deep rosy purple, with three 
parallel, golden-yellow, raised lines, traversing the white 
centre. Introduced from New Grenada in 1867. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5646. 


B. verecunda.—An interesting plant, which is now and 
again imported and offered as new. It was the first in- 
troduced of all exotic Orchids, having been cultivated in 
England by Collinson in 1731. It has flattened, under- 
ground pseudo-bulbs, tall, plaited, grass-like foliage, and 
erect, branching racemes 2ft. to 3ft. high, bearing numerous 
reddish-purple flowers. Compared with others here de- 
scribed, it is not beautiful, but it is worth growing for the 
sake of its historical interest. It requires a warm-house 
temperature, and blooms in summer. A native of Florida 
and the West Indies. Syns. B. acutipetala, Limodorum 
altum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3217. 


CHAPTER) Xi 


BOLLEA. 


THIS genus consists of a small group of Orchids regarded 
by some botanists as Zygopetalums, but so distinct as to 
justify us in keeping them separate here. They have short, 
erect stems (not developing into pseudo-bulbs proper), 
bearing the sheathing leaves in opposite rows, and single- 
flowered, erect scapes. The flowers are full and large, 
usually 3in. to 4in. in diameter, with broad sepals and petals, 
a prominent crest on the lip, and a short, stout column. 
Culture.—Bolleas require warm-house treatment, and 
enjoy a shaded position, near the glass. They are found to 
succeed best on pieces of soft fern-stem, or, where that 
cannot be obtained, on blocks or rafts of teak, which should 
hang horizontally. The roots should have a little sphagnum 
placed about them, and frequent dippings overhead are 
necessary during the period of growth; in hot weather the 
plants should be looked over both night and morning. 
Thrips are apt to infest these plants, and soon do serious 
damage, so that, on the slightest indication of their presence, 
tobacco-dust or tobacco-water should be at once applied. 


B. celestis—A bright and distinctly-coloured species, 
well worth cultivating on account of its unusual tints, which, 
if not actually the much-coveted blue, are a near approach. 
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flower, which is sometimes 4in. in diameter. The oblong, 
pointed sepals, and rather smaller petals, are light blue at 
the base, changing to mauve in the middle and white at 
the tips. The lip at the front is a beautiful deep violet, 
with a large, yellowish callus at the base. The column is 
purple-blue and boat-shaped. This species flowers during 
the summer months, and is a native of Colombia. Intro- 
duced in 1878. Syn. Zygopetalum celeste. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6458. 


B. Lalindei.—A distinct and handsome species, producing 
flowers 3in. in diameter, on one-flowered scapes, and having 
broadly lance-shaped leaves, rft. long and _five-nerved. 
The sepals and petals are rose-coloured, with greenish- 
yellow tips; the lip is golden-yellow, with recurved margins, 
and the arching column is very broad and rose-coloured. 
According to different published descriptions, there appears 
to be a variation in the colouring of the flowers. Professor 
Reichenbach describes them as having sepals and petals of 
bright violet, lip deep orange, and column deep purple. The 
first, however, is the form we have met with. Introduced 
from New Grenada in 1874. Syn. Zygopetalum Lalindet. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6331. 


B. Patinii—A desirable species, somewhat resembling 
the preceding, but with larger, though less brightly coloured, 
flowers. From the base of the broad, nerved, and pointed 
leaves, spring the decurved flower-scapes, each bearing one 
flower. The sepals and petals are oblong in shape, wavy, 
and rose-coloured, the lower side of the two lateral sepals 
being deep rose. The lip is short and yellow, and above it 
curves the broad, pink column. This species was found in the 
forests of New Grenada in 1873. Syn. Zygopetalum Patinit. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, Jan., 1875, p. 9, Fig. 1. 


CHAPTER’ “X Ve 


BRASSIA. 


THIS genus includes about twenty species, which are some- 
what widely distributed over tropical America. There is very 
little difference, in a botanical sense, between Brassia and 
Oncidium, some botanists uniting the two under the latter 
name. Horticulturally, however, Brassia is very distinctly 
characterised by the long, tail-like form of its sepals and 
petals, and by the absence of wings from the sides of the 
column. All the cultivated species are robust, free-growing 
plants, very similar to some Oncidiums in habit, and when 
strong they flower every year. The flowers are not 
remarkable for any brilliancy of colour, but they find 
many admirers on account of their large size and spider- 
like form. 

Culture.—These plants succeed in either pots or pans; 
the drainage must be thorough, and they should be potted 
in good fibrous peat, with a little sphagnum and sand 
added. They should be placed in the warm end of the 
Cattleya or intermediate house, and be liberally supplied 
with water during the summer. In winter, still keep them 
in the same position, and give just sufficient moisture to 
prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. The flowers 
remain in good condition a long time on the plants. 


BRAS SILA. aa 


B. antherotes—A handsome, free-growing plant, with 
healthy, green foliage, and stout flower-spikes, sometimes 
2ft. or more in length, bearing many flowers, each 7in. 
across; the sepals are long and narrow; petals only half 
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Fig. 17. Flower of Brassia Lanceana 


(2 nat. size). 


as long, yellow, brownish black at the base; lip triangular, 
yellow, barred with brown. Brazil (2). Introduced in 


1879. 
B. Gireoudiana.—A fine, bold-growing species, producing 


its many-flowered scapes of singular and beautiful flowers 
during the spring and early summer. The remarkable 
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lengthening-out of the sepals, which is so characteristic of 

Brassia, is well exemplified in this species. In general 

character it resembles B. Lanceana, the sepals and petals 

being bright yellow, spotted and blotched with deep red, 

and the lip similarly coloured. Native of Costa Rica. 
Kenia, t. 32: 


B. Lanceana.—This is a plant of robust growth, with dark 
green pseudo-bulbs and leaves, and a many-flowered scape. 
The narrow, tapering sepals and petals are bright yellow, 
blotched with brown, or sometimes with dull red; the lip 
is wholly yellow, slightly spotted at the base, and much 
waved. In the typical form the lip is rather more than 
half as long as the sepals. The flowers are deliciously 
fragrant, and last in full beauty for two or three weeks; 
they are produced in summer. It is a native of Surinam, 
whence it was introduced by Mr. J. H. Lance, in 1843. 

Fig. 17; Botanical Magazine, t. 3577. 

Var. macrostachya.—A very large-flowered form, the sepals 
nearly 5in. in length. 

Var. pumila.—In this the sepals are pale yellow, without 
spots or markings, and the petals of the same colour, but 
tinged with purple near the base. 


B. Lawrenceana.—This, though often confounded with 
B. Lanceana, is, nevertheless, quite distinct. The flowers 
are large and sweet-scented; the sepals and petals bright 
yellow, spotted with cinnamon-brown and green; the lip 
also yellow, tinged with green. It blooms toward the end of 
summer, and lasts for a long time in full beauty. Native of 
Brazil; introduced in 18309. 

Botanical Register, xxvii., t. 18. 

Var. dongissima.—This produces a many-flowered scape, 
nearly 2ft. in length. The sepals are deep orange-yellow, 
blotched and spotted with reddish purple, and as much as 
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qin. in eee The oli is about 3in. in length, le ibe 
dotted and spotted towards the base with purple. It is 
a magnificent variety, and blooms during August and 
September. It was introduced from Costa Rica. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5748. 


B. maculata.—One of the earliest exotic Orchids that 
flowered in Britain, having been introduced in 1806, and 
figured in the ‘Botanical Magazine” for 1814, from a 
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Fig. 18. Flower of Brassia maculata 


(nat. size). 


plant which flowered at Kew. The sepals and petals are 
pale yellow, irregularly spotted with brown, the former 
being short compared with those of other species; the lip 
is large and spoon-shaped, white, spotted about the centre 
with brown and purple. Its flowers, which are somewhat 
showy, are produced during spring and early summer. It 
is a native of Jamaica. 
Fig. 18; Botanical Magazine, t. 1691. 
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Var. guttata.—This is in cultivation under the name of 
B. Wrayz. it has greenish flowers, spotted with purplish 
brown throughout. The blossoms vary a good deal in size in 
different examples. Native of Guatemala. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4003. 


B. verrucosa.—A robust plant, with large, deep green 
foliage; the scape is many-flowered, the blossoms being 
large, with greenish-white sepals and petals, which are 
blotched with blackish purple. The lip is white, ornamented 
with numerous little green protuberances or warts, from 
which the species takes its name. It is a showy plant, 
and an abundant bloomer, the flowers appearing in May 
and June. Introduced from Guatemala in 1838. 

Bateman’s Orchids of Mexico and Guatemala, t. 22. 

The best variety is that known as grandzfiora, the flowers 
of which are larger than in the type. 
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BULBOPMYLLUM. 


COMPARATIVELY few of the 150 described species of this 
genus find favour with Orchid- growers. Those here 
described are in cultivation and are either pretty or 
deserving of notice on account of the singular structure of 
their flowers. The rhizome is stout and creeping, and 
usually the pseudo-bulbs are small and roundish, bearing 
one or two stiff, leathery leaves on the top. The flowers 
are chiefly remarkable in the lip, which is jointed and 
movable, a very slight touch being sufficient to produce an 
oscillatory motion. In some instances, a dense tuft of hairs 
occurs at the point of the lip, and here the movement is 
started by the slightest breath of air. The genus is also 
interesting as containing, on the one hand, one of the most 
gigantic of Orchids—B. Beccarii—and, on the other, one 
of the most minute—B. pygmzum, a native of New Zealand. 

Cu/ture.—The species enumerated below are all natives of 
the tropics, and require a warm, moist atmosphere when 
growing; even when at rest it is not advisable to allow them 
to become quite dry. They thrive on blocks of wood, or, 
better still, on soft fern-stem, with a little sphagnum about 
the roots, and are found to succeed best when suspended 
near the glass. 
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B. barbigerum.—An interesting little plant, with pseudo- 
bulbs less than rin.in diameter, bearing one oblong, fleshy 
leaf. The flower-spike springs from the base of the pseudo- 
bulb, and carries eight to twelve flowers. The sepals are 
pointed, and of a chocolate-brown colour; the petals small 
and inconspicuous; and the lip, which is long and narrow, 
is of a yellowish tint, terminating in a brush of dark purple, 
silk-like hairs. The lip is set in a rocking motion by the 
least current of air. Introduced from Sierra Leone in 1836. 

Plate ; Botanical Magazine, t. 5288. 


B. Beccariii—This is one of the most extraordinary 
members, not only of the Orchid family, but of the whole 
Vegetable Kingdom. Its flowers have the reputation of 
giving off the vilest odour of any known plant. It. is a 
gigantic Orchid, with rhizomes big enough to encircle the 
large trees on which it grows—resembling, it is said, the 
coils of a serpent. The leaf is the largest of any of the 
Orchidacez, measuring 2ft.in length by r13ft. in breadth; it 
is also very thick and leathery. The flowers are produced 
in dense, pendulous racemes, measure 4in. in diameter, and 
are, in the main, yellow. When this plant was first flowered 
at Kew, a few years ago, the stench from the flowers was 
so powerful as to render the Orchid-house unbearable, and a 
lady who attempted to make a drawing of it fainted because 
of the smell. Originally found by Thomas Lobb in Borneo, 
in 1853, and again by Doctor Beccari, in 1867. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6567. 


B. calamarium.—A pretty little plant, with short, dark 
green, leathery leaves, roundish pseudo-bulbs, and a slender 
scape ft. to 13ft. high, bearing a spike of yellow and 
purple flowers 4in. long; the lip deeply and elegantly 
fringed. A native of Sierra Leone; introduced in 1843. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4088. 


BULBOPHYLLUM BARBIGERUM 


(nat. size). 
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B. Dearei.—This is probably the handsomest of the genus, 
having large, showy flowers, 3in. in width. The pseudo- 
bulbs are clustered, about rin. in diameter, and bear a soli- 
tary, oval leaf, 4in. to 6in. long. The prevailing colour of 
the flower is a tawny yellow, with darker reticulating 
veins, and spotted with purple. The triangular lip is 
jointed and flexible, and is rendered conspicuous by a 
horseshoe-shaped crest. The history of this Orchid is not 
published, but it is assumed to have been introduced from 
the Philippine Islands. 


B. lemniscatum.—One of the most singularly beautiful of 
small-flowered Orchids. It has small, warty pseudo-bulbs, and 
erect, slender scapes, bearing at the apex a recurved spike 
of purple flowers of very curious structure. Each of the 
sepals bears a relatively long, club-shaped appendage, attached 
by a hair-like point, so that it moves very easily. Under a 
magnifying lens these flowers are exceedingly interesting. 
This species was introduced from Moulmein in 1870. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5961. 


B. Lobbiii—A desirable species, somewhat resembling 
’ B. Dearii. It has flowers 3in. to 4in. in diameter, produced 
singly, on slender stalks, 4in. long, from the base of the one- 
leaved pseudo-bulbs. The leaf is oblong, and about 6in. in 
length. The spreading sepals and petals are of a deep, 
tawny yellow, the upper sepal being spotted at the back 
with purple; the lip is reflexed, and, like the broad, short 
column, is yellow, spotted with purple. It flowers in June. 
A native of Java, Moulmein, &c.; introduced in 1846. 
Syns. Sarcopodium Henshalli, S. Lobbit. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4532. 

Var. stamense has leaves longer and more leathery 
than the type, and its lemon-coloured flowers are marked 
with veins and spots of reddish crimson. 


CHAP PER’ VEE 


BURLINGTONIA. 


A SMALL genus of epiphytal Orchids, for the most part 
natives of the warmer parts of Brazil. The species are few 
in number, and only one or two are good garden plants. 
The pseudo-bulbs are small, flattened, and usually two- 
leaved; leaves sheathing at the base, stiff and leathery in 
texture, not more than 6in. long. Flower-scape from the 
base of the pseudo-bulb, bearing numerous flowers, which 
have short sepals and petals, arranged in a more or less 
tubular manner. The lip is large and spreading, with a 
short, horn-like spur at the base. 

Culture.—All may be grown upon small blocks of wood, 
or in small teak baskets suspended from the roof of the 
stove, and liberally watered whilst making new growth. In 
winter they require less water, but the plants must not be 
allowed to get quite dry. When fastening them to blocks 
of wood, use a little sphagnum moss, but sparingly, for 
we have found that the plants thrive best when their thin, 
white roots can grow out, and hang free in the air. When 
basketing them, we prefer first to fasten them securely upon 
small pieces of teak, then to fill the basket with crocks, and 
cover the whole thinly with a layer of living sphagnum. 

Burlingtonias are not difficult to cultivate; their greatest 
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(2 nat. size). 
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enemy is a small white scale, which secretes itself in the 
sheathing bases of the leaves. 


B. candida.—This—the type of the genus—is a compact 
plant, well suited for basket-culture. The leaves are firm 
in texture, and dark green. The gracefully drooping 
racemes are produced from the axils of the leaves; they 
bear four to six very handsome flowers, which are snowy 
white, with a slight stain of yellow on the upper part of the 
lip, “in substance and appearance like white satin trimmed 
with gold.” It blooms during the months of April and May, 
lasting about three weeks in perfection. The flowers are 
very fragrant. It is a native of Demerara. Introduced in 
1834. 


Botanical Register, xxiil., t. 1927. 


B. decora.—This has a long, slender, rooting rhizome, 
bearing small, oval pseudo-bulbs, each having a single leaf. 
A lesser leaf appears at the base of a bulb, and from the 
axil of this the scape springs. The flower-stems are erect, 
bearing from five to ten blossoms, which are white or 
pale rose-coloured, spotted with red, saving the large, 
spreading lip, which is pure white. The straggling rhizomes 
must be tied into position, so as to bring the roots from the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs under the influence of the basket 
or block. It blooms during May and June, lasting for a 
long time in full beauty. It is a native of St. Paul’s, 
Brazil, whence it was introduced in 1852. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 4834. 

Var. picta has deeper-coloured flowers, and blooms in the 
autumn. 


- 


Botanical Magazine, t. 5419. 


B. fragrans. — This beautiful plant is a favourite on 
account of the hawthorn-like fragrance of its flowers. It 
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forms a compact tuft, with rigid, dark green leaves, and 
erect racemes of large flowers; the latter are pure white, 
saving the middle of the lip, which is stained with 
yellow. It blooms during April and May, lasting in per- 
fection about three weeks. It is a native of Brazil, where 
it grows on the highest branches of the cedrela-trees, and 
fills the forest with its fragrance. Introduced in 1850. 


B. venusta.—This forms a compact mass of stems and 
dark green foliage; the flowers are white, lightly tinted with 
_pink, the lip being stained with yellow ; they are produced 
in heavy, pendulous clusters. It blossoms at various periods 
of the year, and is a native of Brazil. 

Lindley’s Sertum Orchidaceum, t. 12. 


CHAP Th Rh XVPii. 


CALANTHE. 


NUMEROUS very handsome kinds of this genus are in 
cultivation. Most of them are robust-growing, terrestrial 
plants, producing large, broad, many-ribbed or plaited 
leaves, which are evergreen or deciduous; the racemes are 
long, bearing many flowers, and these are distinguished by 
their spurred lip, which is attached to the column, and by 
the eight thick, waxy pollen-masses adhering to a separate 
gland. About forty species are known, chiefly natives of 
Asia, a few being American. 

Calanthes deserve to be special favourites with amateurs, 
because, in the first place, they produce an abundance of 
showy flowers, which last a long time in full beauty; and 
secondly, they are, as a rule, so easily managed that anyone 
possessing a warm greenhouse may grow them successfully, 
and may be sure of an abundance of bloom when the 
flowering season comes round. 

Culture.—These plants thrive in a mixture of turfy loam, 
leaf-mould, and sphagnum, to which may be added some 
silver sand and dried cow-manure. During the growing 
season they enjoy an abundant supply of water, and even 
in winter water must be freely administered to the ever- 


green kinds, the drainage being carefully attended to; 
G 
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the deciduous kinds require a thorough rest after they have 
flowered. 

Cultural information on C. vestita and others of the 
deciduous section will be found under the description of 
C. vestita. 


C. Masuca. — This is a bold-growing, evergreen plant, 
with large, many-ribbed, dark green leaves, and stout, erect 
flower-spikes, 2ft. or more high. The flowers are spreading, 
Iin. across, the segments overlapping; they are very 


Fig. 19. Flower of Calanthe Veitchii 


(nat. size). 


numerous, with deep violet sepals and petals, which 

change into lilac with age, whilst the lip is intense violet- 

purple. This species commences to bloom during early 

summer, and continues until autumn; it is almost always 

to be found with a few spikes of flowers upon it. Native 

of Northern India, whence it was introduced about 1842. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4541. 
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Var. grandiflora differs from the species in its greater 
size, both of spike and individual flower. 


C. Veitchii.—This is a garden hybrid, being the result of a 
cross between C. vestita and a near relative—Limatodes 
rosea; it surpasses both its parents in beauty, and is one 
of the most useful and beautiful of all Orchids. The pseudo- 
bulbs are flask-shaped, with a constriction in the middle, 
producing large, plaited, light green leaves, which are 
deciduous. The spike, in many instances, attains a height 
of 3ft., and bears an immense quantity of flowers, which 
are similar in shape to those of C. vestita, but shorter in the 
lip; they are rich bright rose, saving the throat, which is 
white. It blooms in the winter months, and is invaluable 
as a source of cut flowers. 

Fig. 19; Botanical Magazine, t. 5375. 

Var. del/a has bright pink flowers. 

Var. Sandhurstiana has deep crimson flowers. 

Var. Sedent has deep rose-coloured flowers, darker than 
in the type. 

For culture, see under C. vestita. 


C. veratrifolia—In general appearance this plant re- 
sembles C. Masuca, producing bold, dark green, evergreen 
leaves, 2ft. long, and erect, many-flowered spikes, which in 
strong plants attain a length of 3ft. The individual 
flowers are not large, but they are very numerous, crowding 
the upper part of the scape; they are pure white. They are 
developed in spring and early summer, and if not wetted, 
last long in beauty.” Although an old introduction, this 
species is still frequently shown among exhibition collections 
of Orchids. It is a native of India, Australia, &c. 

Fig. 13; Botanical Magazine, t. 2615. 


C. vestita.x—One of the most popular of all Orchids, and 
one of the oldest favourites. It is grown in every garden 
G2 
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where stove plants are cultivated, and is frequently the 
only Orchid represented. It was introduced in 1848, by 
Messrs. Veitch & Sons, since which time it has been con- 
siderably improved by cultivation and selection, and also 


Fig. 20. Calanthe veratrifolia, showing Habit and detached Flower 


(Habit, much reduced; Flower, nat. size). 


by cross-breeding. The type has apple-shaped pseudo- 
bulbs ; large, plaited, bright green leaves; and a basal flower- 
spike, from rft. to 3ft. long, sometimes branching. Each 
flower is about 2in. across; sepals and petals similar, 
spreading; lip large, divided into four lobes, pure white, 
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with a yellow blotch in the throat. Flowering time, early 
winter. Native of Moulmein. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4671. 

There are numerous named varieties of C. vestita, the 
best of which are: 

Var. gigantea.—Larger in all its parts; spike very stout ; 
flowers large, white, with a blood-red eye. This retains its 
foliage till new growth begins, and flowers from November 
to March. 

Fig: 21. 
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Fig. 21. Flowers of Calanthe vestita gigantea 


nat. size). 

Var. nivalis.—Flowers pure white. 

Var. porphyrea.—Flowers wholly blood-crimson, with a 
deeper-coloured eye. 

Var. Regniert.—Spike compact; flowers tinged all over 
with rose, differing slightly in form from the type. 

Var. rubro-oculata.—F lowers large, with a crimson blotch, 
instead of yellow, in the throat. 

Var. ZYurnert.—Flowers more compact on the spike, 
smaller than in the type; throat blotched with rose-red. 
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Soon after the flowers are over the new growth begins 
to push from the base of the pseudo-bulbs. In February or 
March the bulbs should be re-potted, either singly or three 
to six together. The best results are got from plants 
grown singly and potted on. Three bulbs are sufficient 
for a 6in. pot. Turfy loam, with one-sixth rotted cow- 
manure and a sprinkling of sand and sphagnum, forms a 
good mixture, and the pots should be one-quarter filled with 
drainage. Plant the bulbs on the top of the soil, so that the 
new growth is not buried; do not press the soil too firmly, 
and leave about 4in. of space for water. Give no water 
till the new roots have penetrated into the soil, and 
then water carefully until the new growth is well away, 
when a liberal supply at the root, on the leaves, and in the 
atmosphere, is necessary. The best position for them all 
through the summer is close to the glass, on the lightest side 
of a moist stove. When the new bulbs are approaching full 
size, weak liquid manure may be given weekly. Do not 
dry the plants off till after the flowers are over. By careful 
management the foliage may be got to remain on the plants 
till they flower. When in bloom, a dry, warm greenhouse is 
most favourable to the duration of the flowers. If started 
in small pots, the plants must be removed into larger pots 
as the soil fills with roots. The size and strength of the 
inflorescence is regulated by that of the pseudo-bulbs. 
These plants may be multiplied by cutting the pseudo- 
bulbs through transversely, and placing them on sandy soil, 
in a moist hothouse or frame, till rooted. 

The flowers are amongst the most useful for cutting for 
decorative work of all kinds. In the neighbourhood of 
London, the flowers of this and other allied Calanthes are 
much damaged by foggy weather. 


ces 
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CATASETUM. 


ALTHOUGH, with one or two exceptions, the flowers of this 
genus are not beautiful, yet their quaint appearance and 
remarkable structure, together with the power they have of 
ejecting the pollen-masses when either of the horns attached 
to the column is touched, render them objects of greater 
interest to many than even their most showy allies. The 
genus deserves much more attention from Orchid-cultivators 
than it has hitherto received. The pseudo-bulbs are, in most 
instances, short and stem-like, bearing four or five plaited 
leaves, with stout, membranous veins. The flowers are 
borne on erect or drooping racemes, and are usually green, 
yellow, and brown, with sepals and petals of a firm, leathery 
texture. Occasionally flowers of different sexes are produced 
on the same pseudo-bulb. 

Culture.—The culture of Catasetums is in nowise difficult, 
the essential points to be observed being abundance of heat 
and moisture during active growth, and afterwards a well- 
marked period of rest. They succeed in either pots or 
baskets, in a compost of fibry peat and loam, with an 
addition of chopped sphagnum and silver sand. Water 
must not be given until growth has fairly commenced, and 
at all times it must be prevented from lodging in the centres 
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of the growths. Catasetums require a greater amount of 
light than most Orchids, and are well suited if grown along 
with tropical Dendrobiums. When the leaves begin to drop 
off, the plants should be removed to an airy position 
in an intermediate temperature, only sufficient water being 
then given to prevent the shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. 
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Fig. 22. Flower of Catasetum Bungerothii 


(2 nat, size). 


C. Bungerothii.—This species is by far the finest as yet 
introduced, one of the first plants sold in this country 
realising fifty guineas: it may now, however, be bought 
for half as many shillings. The pseudo-bulbs are 8in. to 
12in. high, and taper towards the top; the leaves are of a 
greyish tint, and have several prominent, parallel nerves 
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or ribs. The flowers are greenish or cream-white at first, 
finally becoming a beautiful ivory-white; they measure 
4in. across. The sepals are lance-shaped, and pointed, the 
upper one, with the two petals, forming a kind of hood above 
the column. The lip is broad, and spoon-shaped, with a 
depression or pit in the centre, and in most cases finely 
serrated at the edge. A native of tropical America; 
introduced in 1885. 
Fig. 22; Botanical Magazine, t. 6998. 


C. Christyanum.—A curious species, with stout, tapering 
pseudo-bulbs, and long, plaited leaves. The flower-spike is 
erect, bearing six to twelve flowers, which are developed 
during September and October. The sepals and petals are 
of a dull chocolate-brown, and the lip is bright green, 
shaded with purple. Native of Brazil. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 83. 


C. longifolium.—This is a most remarkable Orchid, found 
growing on the top of a species of palm in Demerara. 
The pseudo-bulbs are stout and grey, and they have the 
curious habit of growing downwards. The leaves are narrow 
and glaucous, attaining a length of from rft. to 4ft. The 
flowers are densely produced on pendent spikes, having 
sepals and petals of a dull red colour, and a helmet-shaped 
lip of brownish lake, thickly dotted with yellow; they are 
about 13in. in diameter. This species was discovered by 
Sir R. Schomburgk, in 1836, and flowered first in this country 
three years later. When growing it requires very hot and 
moist treatment. Syn. Monacanthus longzifolius. 


C. macrocarpum.—One of the most easily-grown, and, 
at the same time, one of the most striking of Cata- 
setums. The pseudo-bulbs are 1ft. in length, and the flowers 
3in. to 4in. in diameter. The broad, stiff sepals and petals 
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have a ground-colour of pale yellowish green, marked with 
numerous spots of purplish brown. The helmet-shaped, 
very fleshy lip is of a deep orange-yellow, spotted with 
brown. Several varieties of this plant are in cultivation. 
Syns. C. Claveringii, C. tridentatum (Botanical Magazine, 
t. 3329). 

Botanical Magazine, t. 2259. 


C. saccatum.—A large-flowered and interesting species, 
remarkable for its sac-shaped lip. In the form of its 
pseudo-bulbs and foliage it resembles C. macrocarpum. 
The flower-scape is stout, curved, and bears several flowers ; 
the sepals and petals are green, spotted with purple; the 
lip is bright yellow, with crimson spots, having a_ small 
hole in the centre leading into the chamber or sac beneath. 
The plant flowers in March, and is a native of Demerara, 
whence it was introduced in 1840. 


C. scurra. 
ceding, with pseudo-bulbs about r14in. high, and bright green 


A more compact species than any of the pre- 


leaves, 6in. long. The flowers are delightfully scented, 

and are of a yellowish white, with green veins. The 

curiously-shaped lip is three-lobed, the side lobes standing 

erect on each side of the column; the middle lobe consists 

of a short, broad stalk, developing into two lateral horns, 

with toothed edges. Introduced from Demerara in 1872. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (n. s.), vii, p. 304. 
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FLOWER OF CATTLEYA LUDDEMANNIANA 


(3 nat. size). 


CRAP TER XX. 


CATTLEYA. 


THIS magnificent genus was founded by Dr. Lindley, in 
1824, upon Cattleya labiata, and was named by him in 
honour of Mr. William Cattley, of Barnet, who was a 
celebrated horticulturist, and who had the finest collection 
of Orchids then known. 

“The Cattleyas have a horticultural importance that is 
scarcely equalled by any other branch of the great 
Orchidean family. This pre-eminence is due to the 
surprising beauty of the flowers of nearly all the species 
and varieties, which are not only of large size, but are 
also adorned with a wonderful variety of the most delicate 
and pleasing tints. Especially striking is the labellum, or 
lip, which is remarkable for the extreme richness of colour 
often developed in its anterior lobe, and for the beauty 
of the pencillings and markings in the throat’’ (Veitch). 

The characters by which Cattieya is distinguished are: 
Sepals free to the base, and nearly equal in size; petals 
broader than the sepals; lip large, folded at the base into 
a tube inclosing the column, the other portion spreading, 
and very variable in colour and form in different species ; 
column long, thick, with a toothed top, covering a two- 
celled, globose anther-case; pollen-masses in two pairs. 
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The only difference between this genus and Leelia is that 
in the latter there are four pairs of pollen-masses—termed 
pollinta—instead of two. In all other characters the two 
genera are identical. The rhizome is strong and woody, 
creeping, and bearing at intervals the stems, or pseudo- 
bulbs. The leaves are apical, and usually in pairs, some- 
times solitary; they are leathery in texture, and remain 
on the plant several years. Generally, each branch of the 
rhizome produces only one new pseudo-bulb annually. The 
flowers are developed on short, stout spikes, from the 
top of the pseudo-bulb, and are at first inclosed in a 
sheath. When in good health, each pseudo-bulb will 
produce a spike of flowers, which last a considerable time 
before fading. Many of the kinds are plentiful enough to 
be obtained at little cost, and they are not difficult to 
cultivate when once understood. In a word, Cattleyas are 
gorgeously beautiful, and are essentially Orchids for 
amateurs. The various members of this genus are 
natives of New Grenada, Brazil, and Central America, 
and are entirely confined to the Western hemisphere. 
They vary considerably in size; for whilst some have. 
pseudo-bulbs only 2in. or 3in. long, others reach as many 
feet in height, forming, in a state of nature, huge masses 
several yards in diameter. In addition to true species and 
varieties, we have now many Cattleyas which have been 
produced in this country by hybridising and cross-breeding, 
and these, both for size of flower and the beauty of their 
markings, may vie with the choicest of the introduced kinds. 
With reference to the conditions under which Cattleyas are 
found growing in a state of nature, M. Van Volxem says: 
‘““Cattleyas grow generally from 5ft. to 15ft. above the 
ground, commencing on the forks of thick trees, whence they | 
extend to the branches, preferring those that are more 
horizontal than vertical. Between and around the bulbs 
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rich vegetable mould accumulates, in which they luxuriate. 
Sometimes, however, I found them growing on the small 
lateral asperities of bare rocks, in the full blaze of the 
sun; but in this position they were of a very stunted 
growth, although flowering freely.’ 

Culture.—Many of these plants will grow when attached 
to a block of wood with a little sphagnum moss, and 
suspended from the roof; pot-culture, however, for the 
bulk of the kinds will be best, as they will not only in 
this manner produce the finest blossoms, but will require 
less constant attention at the hands of the cultivator. For 
potting material, use good fibrous peat from which all the 
fine soil has been well beaten ; add to this some chopped 
living sphagnum moss and some clean and sharp silver 
sand ; fill the pots at least two-thirds with drainage, and 
in potting let the rhizome sit upon the top of the soil, 
which should be elevated somewhat above the rim of the 
pot, in order to carry the water away quickly. If necessary 
to hold the plant firmly in the pot, a few stakes should be 
placed in along with the drainage, to which the pseudo- 
bulbs can be secured. Very much depends upon the amount 
of water given at different seasons—Cattleyas like an 
abundant supply of moisture during the growing season, 
and a nice, genial, moist atmosphere—but it should be 
given from the watering-can, and not from the syringe, for 
in the case of Cattleyas grown in pots we have frequently 
remarked that where regularly syringed they never either 
grow or flower so well. In the case of those kinds which 
are suspended from the roof in baskets or upon blocks of 
wood, there is less to fear from the syringe, so long as 
the water is not allowed to stand in the large, sheathing 
scales which envelop the young growths and flower-scapes. 
This, however, may easily occur with careless or indis- 
criminate syringing, and often proves fatal to young pseudo- 
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bulbs. The syringe should not be depended upon entirely 
as a supply to those plants grown upon blocks, but 
during summer they should be examined once a day, 
and if at all dry, immersed in a tub or pan of water, 
which should at least be of the same temperature as the 
house they are growing in. After the pseudo-bulbs are 
formed, water must be withheld, and the plants allowed a 
season of rest; but care should be taken to prevent their 
becoming very dry during this period, as much injury 
may arise from entirely withholding water for any length 
of time. 

If a house can be set apart specially for Cattleyas, it 
will be found that the majority of the kinds may be 
accommodated in it. The temperature should range from 
55deg. in winter to 7odeg. in summer, although in bright, 
warm weather, the latter temperature is often necessarily 
exceeded with safety. Ventilation should be carefully 
attended to, as Cattleyas cannot bear a stuffy atmosphere 
at any time. With respect to shading, it may be said that 
as little as possible should be used; only in bright sun- 
shine should the blinds be down, and these should be of 
the thinnest material. Sudden changes of temperature 
should be avoided. To the beginner we would recommend 
that each plant be considered separately in respect of 
water and re-potting, as Cattleyas, and, indeed, all 
Orchids, cannot be successfully dealt with collectively. 


C. Acklandiz.—A lovely, dwarf-growing species, which 
should be grown upon a block of soft wood, or in a teak 
basket, and placed at the warm end of the Cattleya-house or 
stove, where it can receive full light all the day through. 
When growing, it should be kept constantly moist at the 
root. If grown in baskets, very little potting material should 
be used. The pseudo-bulbs are slender, and usually from 
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5in. to 6in. long, bearing two oval, leathery, dark green 
leaves, 3in. long, and usually a pair of handsome flowers. 
These are large for the size of the plant, and vary somewhat 
in colour in different examples. They are about 4in. in 
diameter, the sepals and petals similar, chocolate-brown, 
barred with irregular, transverse bands and streaks of yellow; 
the lip is large and spreading, varying from rich rose to 
almost deep purple. This charming plant produces its 
flowers in May, June, and July; it will sometimes mature 
bulbs, each bearing two flowers, at short intervals throughout 
the season. It is easily distinguished by the base of the lip 
being too narrow and too spreading to cover the column. 
Introduced from Brazil, in 1839. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5039. 


C. amethystoglossa.— A beautiful plant, resembling 
C. guttata Leopoldii in habit, but it is stronger, the 
pseudo-bulbs attaining a height of from aft. to 3ft., and 
bearing a pair of dark green, leathery leaves upon the 
apex. The scape is erect and many-flowered; the sepals 
and petals are rosy lilac, beautifully spotted and blotched 
with purple; the lip is wholly of a rich, deep purple or ~ 
amethyst hue, whence the specific name. It blooms during 
the spring months, and lasts several weeks in full beauty ; 
the blossoms sometimes exceed 5in. in diameter. It is a 
native of Brazil. Syn. C. Prinait. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5683. 


C. bicolor.—The entire absence of the lateral lobes of 
the lip (which usually enfold the column in this genus) 
gives this species a most remarkable appearance. The 
stems are slender, from 2ft. to 3ft. high, jointed, two- 
leaved. The leaves are oblong, and 6in. in length. 
Peduncles bearing from three to five flowers, each of which 
is about 4in. across; the sepals and petals are fleshy, and 
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of a peculiar brownish hue; the labellum is long and 
narrow, of a crimson-purple colour, paler towards the 
margin. It was introduced in 1837 from Brazil, where it 
grows in large tufts, at a great elevation, on the trunks of 


Fig. 23. Flower of Cattleya bicolor 


(nat. size). 


the largest trees. It blossoms from August to October. 
Except where a collection of distinct kinds is aimed at, 
this species is not often met with. 

Fig. 23; Botanical Magazine, t. 4909. 
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C. Bowringiana.—A new introduction, with the habit of 
C. Skinneri, but stouter in the stem and longer in the leaf 
than that species. The flowers are produced from five to 
ten together on a scape; they are very similar to those of 
C. Skinneri, usually less than 3in. across, the petals as wide 
again as the sepals, and the lip overlapping at the sides, so 
as to form a funnel, slightly prolonged on the lower side. 
The colour is rose-purple, with veins of a deeper tint, the 
lip being deep purple, paler at the margin, white in the 
throat. This species promises to become a popular garden 
plant, as it grows and flowers freely under ordinary treat- 
ment, and its flowers are pretty. It requires plenty of 
moisture whilst growing, and should not be allowed to 
get dry, even when at rest. Its flowers are developed in 
October and November. Introduced in 1884, from British 
Honduras. 


C. chocoénsis. — Under this name we have a winter- 
blooming Cattleya of much value. The flowers vary much 
in the depth and intensity of their markings, but all are 
extremely beautiful; in general habit of growth the plants 
resemble C. Triane. The flowers usually have broad, 
pure white sepals and petals, more or less fringed at the 
edges; but in some varieties these are blush, and even 
deep rose in colour. The lip is yellow, stained more or 
less profusely with rich purple. The flowers are excep- 
tionally fragrant; they are also remarkable in remaining 
half-closed, as it were. This species is a native of New 
Grenada. 

Illustration Horticole, t. 120. 


C. citrina.—This fragrant and beautiful Orchid has the 
extraordinary habit of growing with its head down- 
wards, and, indeed, is so obstinate in this respect that no 
coaxing of the cultivator has been able to induce it to 
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hold up its head and grow upwards in the usual manner; 
so that, to succeed with this plant, it should always hang 
with the growing-point downwards. It should be grown 
upon a block of wood, or in shallow pans, and fastened with 
some copper wire,, with just a small portion of sphagnum 
moss and peat fibre; the atmosphere should be moist, and 
the temperature cool. It does well if placed in a shaded 
corner of the Odontoglossum house. The pseudo-bulbs are 
almost round, and they are inclosed in silvery coats or 
sheaths; each bears two grey leaves. The flowers are large, 
growing mostly singly, but sometimes in pairs, and wholly 
of soft lemon-yellow, the margin of the lip wavy and white. 
It blooms during April and May, and owing to the great 
substance of the flowers, which are very fragrant, it lasts 
long in beauty. It is a native of Mexico, where its peculiar 
habit and great beauty early attracted the attention of 
naturalists. A Jesuit who wrote in the seventeenth century 
described it under the wonderful title of ‘‘Corticoatzoate 
coxochitl,” the meaning of which is not known to us. It 
has been in cultivation since 1838. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 3742. 


C. dolosa.— An exceedingly rare plant in cultivation. 
It may be called a large C. Walkeriana, differing in the 
form of its pseudo-bulbs, the two leaves, and in the flowers 
springing from the leaf-growths, and not in a separate 
growth, a peculiarity known only in C. Walkeriana. The 
side lobes of the lip in C. dolosa are very broad, and 
overlapping ; the colour of the whole flower is a soft lilac, 
suffused with white, the lip being broad and purple, with 
a white throat. Introduced from Minas Geraes, in 1872. 
This plant is so rare that we might have been excused 
for omitting it altogether. It requires ordinary Cattleya 
treatment. 
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C. Dowiana.—A magnificent Orchid, and a free flowerer 
when well managed. It thrives only when treated as a 
stove plant. With us it is grown along with the Vandas, 
and is suspended in baskets near the glass; in growth it is 
robust, and somewhat resembles C. labiata, but even when 
not in bloom it is sufficiently distinct in appearance to be 
recognised from that species. The scape bears from two to 
six flowers of great size ; the sepals and petals are of a deep 
nankeen-yellow colour; the labellum is large and spreading, 
delicately frilled on the margin, and wholly of an intense, rich 
purple, shaded with violet-rose, and beautifully streaked with 
lines of gold. Its flowering season has usually been during 
the late summer and early autumn months. It is a native of 
Costa Rica, whence it was introduced some years ago, but 
in bad condition. On its re-introduction in 1864, it was 
obtained by the Messrs. Veitch, and flowered in the autumn 
of the following year. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5618. 

Var. aurea.—This plant is commonly known as C. aurea, 
but it scarcely differs from C. Dowiana, except in the 
yellow of the lip being more copious, and _ irregularly 
distributed. 


C. Eldorado.—This species is related to C. labiata. It 
has stout, rounded pseudo-bulbs, which support a single 
large, deep green leaf. The flowers are nearly as large 
as in C. labiata; the sepals and petals vary in colour from 
pink to clear rose, and are more or less serrate at the edges ; 
the lip is large and spreading, serrate at the edge, and 
purplish crimson in front, whilst the throat is stained with 
deep orange and bordered with white. It blooms in July 
and August, and has been introduced from the region of 
the Rio Negro. 

Flore des Serres, xviii., t. 1826. 
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Var. crocata.—Flowers deep rose, with a blotch of deep 


orange on the lip. 
Var. Wallistt—Flowers white, with a small blotch of 


orange on the lip. 


C. Forbesiii—Stems slender, 1ft. high, bearing two oval 
leaves, and erect spikes, with from two to five flowers, 
each of which is 4in. across; sepals and petals similar, 


Fig. 24. Flower of Cattleya Forbesii 


(} nat. size). 


yellowish green; lip with a small, rounded blade, yellow, 
rayed and spotted with reddish purple. Native of Brazil. 
Introduced in 1823. It flowers in autumn. This species is 
not attractive enough to find favour among Orchid-growers 
nowadays. It requires intermediate treatment. 

Fig. 24; Botanical Magazine, t. 3265. 
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C. Gaskelliana. — One of the most beautiful of the 
labiata group, and especially valuable on account of its 
flowering at an unusual time, viz., July and August. Its 
pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and habit, are like those of C. 
Mossize. The flowers are full, and as much as 7in. across ; 
sepals and petals pale purple, suffused with white, some- 
times wholly amethyst-purple; the upper or folding parts 
of the labellum are the same colour as the petals, the 
lower, spreading part pale mauve, with a large, saddle- 
shaped blotch of deep yellow, or sometimes lemon-yellow. 
There are also two white blotches and a mottled deep 
purple one on the front of the lip. Some of the forms 
are much inferior to others, but a good one is equal to 
the best of the Cattleyas. It requires the same treatment 
as C. Mossiz. It is a native of Venezuela, whence it was 
introduced in 1883. 


C. gigas.—The flowers of this grand species are the 
largest of any Cattleya known; they measure 8in. or more 
across, and are delicate mauve-purple. The lip is large, 
spreading, and rich crimson-purple, edged with a paler 
shade of purple. There is a large blotch of yellow in the 
throat. The habit of the plant is similar to that of C. 
Trianze. It should be treated as advised for C. Warneri. 
It blooms in July and August, sometimes in May, and is a 
native of New Grenada. 

Vars. imperialis, Sanderiana, and Shuttleworthii are 
exceptionally fine forms, with large, richly-coloured flowers. 


C. granulosa.—A slender-growing species. Pseudo-bulbs 
ft. high ; leaves oblong; flowers 4in. across; sepals and 
petals olive-green, with rich brown spots; lip whitish, with 
numerous crimson, raised spots or granulations — hence 
the name. A _ dusky-flowered plant, admired by some 
growers. It thrives under ordinary Cattleya treatment. 
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Introduced from Guatemala, in 1840. Flowering season, 
autumn. 
Botanical Register, 1842, t. 1. 
Var. Russelliana.—Leaves and flowers larger than in the 
type ; lip yellow inside the folding portions, the spread- 
ing part white, spotted with crimson-purple. 


C. guttata.—This species attains a height of from 1}ft. 
to 21ft., and bears a pair of oblong, dark green leaves 
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Fig, 25. Flower of Cattleya guttata Leopoldii 


(4 nat. size). 


upon the apex of the pseudo-bulbs; the scape is erect, 

bearing from five to ten flowers, each 4in. across; the 

dotted sepals and petals are green, tinged with yellow and 

crimson; lip white and rosy purple. It flowers during 

autumn, and was introduced from Brazil in 1827. 
Botanical Register, t. 1406. 
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Var. Leopoldit resembles the type in general habit; 
the flowers are produced during the summer, and differ from 
those of C. guttata in the colour of the sepals and petals, 
which is deep chocolate, with dark red spots; the lip is of 
a rich red-purple, white on the inner side. The fragrant 
blossoms are more numerous than those of C. guttata, as 
many as twenty being sometimes produced on each spike. 
It is a native of the Island of St. Catharine, Brazil, and 
was named in honour of the late King of the Belgians. 

Fig. 25; Pescatorea, t. 43. 

Var. Russelliana.—This beautiful variety was brought 
from the Organ Mountains in 1838, and is altogether a 
taller and larger plant, with larger and darker flowers. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3693. 


C. Harrisoniana.—Although an old species, this is still 
worth growing, as it flowers freely, and is easily managed. 
The pseudo-bulbs are about 14ft. high, bearing a pair 
of leaves each. The flowers are 4in. across, spreading, 
the sepals and petals equal, the whole being soft rose- 
colour, saving the base of the lip, which is stained with 
yellow. It usually blooms during July and August, lasting 
a month in full beauty. It is a native of Brazil, and has 
been in cultivation since 1836. Syn. C. Harrisoniz. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, iv. 247. 

Var. candida.—F lowers white. 

Var. maculata.—Sepals and petals dotted with purple. 

Var. violacea.—F lowers purplish rose. 


C. intermedia.—There are several forms of this charming 
and easily-managed species. The stems are slender, jointed, 
ft. high, two-leaved; the leaves are ovate, 6in. long. The 
flowers are borne on an erect scape, usually three to five 
flowers on each, and they are 4in. across. The sepals 
and petals are ‘soft rose, shaded with purple; the lip is 
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paler in colour, blotched in front with deep violet-purple. 
It blooms during May, June, and July. It is an old in- 
habitant of our houses, having been introduced from the 
neighbourhood of Rio in 1824. Syns. C. amadbilis, C. 
amethystina. 

Fig. 26; Botanical Magazine, t. 2851. 


Fig. 26. Flower of Cattleya intermedia 


(2 nat. size). 


C. labiata.— This name is used by the Messrs. Veitch 
for a large group of distinct kinds which are reduced by 
them to varieties of C. labiata. To us, however, it appears 
much the simpler plan to treat such kinds as C. Mossia, 
C. Triane, C. Dowiana, &c., as species, therein following 
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the late Professor Reichenbach. The typical plant, now 
known as C. labiata vera, is robust in habit, attaining a 
height of from 18in. to 2o0in., bearing a _ single, broad, 
leathery, dark green leaf, on a pseudo-bulb 5in. to roin. long, 
swollen in the middle, and furrowed. ‘The flowers are large, 
measuring upwards of 6in. in diameter. The sepals and 
petals are very broad, and of a deep rose-colour, the latter 
being beautifully waved; the lip is large, and somewhat 
folded, the front portion being of an intense deep velvety 
crimson, bordered with rose-lilac, and with a blotch of yellow 
below. The colours of this portion of the flower are 
gorgeous; and the substance and texture being singularly 
clear and translucent, the plant, when in full bloom, seems 
actually luminous. As we have already observed, this 
species was the first to flower in England, having been 
introduced from Brazil in 1818. It blooms always during 
the late autumn months, and lasts for a long time in 
perfection. It is extremely rare and valuable. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3998. 

Var. pallida resembles the preceding in its style of 
growth, but is less robust; its flowers are large and 
handsome, but considerably paler in colour than the type. 


C. Lawrenciana.—One of the handsomest and most inter- 
esting of recently-introduced kinds. It belongs to the 
labiata group, and suggests the characters of two well- 
known kinds, viz., C. Mossize and C. Skinneri. The 
pseudo-bulbs are 6in. long, one-leaved, the leaf gin. long. 
Flowers 5in. across, produced in spikes of from five to 
seven flowers; sepals narrow, pale purple or lilac; petals 
as broad again as the sepals, similar in colour; lip rolled 
into a tube with a spreading front, which is purple, shaded 
with maroon, and blotched with white. This species is 
almost tropical in its requirements. It should be treated 
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as advised for C. Dowiana. Flowering season, spring. It 
was introduced from the Roraima Mountain, in British 
Guiana, by Messrs. Sander & Co., in 1884, and is named 
in compliment to Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M.P., President 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Sander’s Reichenbachia, i., t. 12. 


C. Loddigesii—Similar in habit and stem to C. Har- 
risoniana. Flowers on erect peduncles, 4in. in diameter; 
sepals and petals equal, delicate rose-lilac; lip with a 
broad, rounded blade, crisp at the margin, coloured pale 
amethyst-purple, with a pale yellow blotch on the disc. 
It blooms in August, and remains a long time in per- 
fection. Although a small Cattleya, this is a desirable 
plant for amateur collections, being easily grown, cheap, 
and a free bloomer. It thrives under the treatment re- 
commended for Cattleyas generally. Introduced by Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, early in the present century. It 
is one of the commonest of Orchids in Brazil. 


C. Luddemanniana.—This is another member of the 
labiata group, resembling C. Mossiz in the size and shape 
of its pseudo-bulbs and leaves, and also somewhat in its 
flowers. The latter measure 8in. across, and are pro- 
duced on spikes three or four together. The petals are 
three times as broad as the sepals, and the lip is large, 
folding well over at the sides. The whole flower is purplish 
rose, except the spreading portion of the lip, which is of a 
deep amethyst-purple, with two blotches of yellow or creamy 
white in the throat, where also there are diverging lines of 
bright amethyst. This species is also called C. spectosissima 
Lowit and C. Mossiz autumnalis. It is a magnificent 
Cattleya, but is somewhat difficult to flower. The flowers 
appear directly after the new growth attains full size, and 
not after a rest as the others do. It requires an airy, light 
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position in the warm end of the Cattleya-house, and if care- 
fully managed it should blossom in September and October. 
Introduced from Venezuela in 1854, and again in quantity, 
by Messrs. Low & Co., in 1883. 

Plate; Williams’ Orchid Album, vi., t. 261. 

Var. alba has large, white flowers, the lip blotched with 
yellow. 

Vars. brilliantissima and Regina are very deep-coloured 
forms. 

Var. Schrederi has white flowers, the lip blotched yellow 
and lined with purple. 


C. maxima—tThis is a useful species, producing several 
of its fine flowers upon one spike in November. The 
blossoms are 5in. across, rose-coloured throughout, of a 
pale hue when they first expand, gradually becoming 
darker; the lip, which is very large, is almost white, 
beautifully ornamented with dark purplish-crimson veins, 
and streaked in the centre with orange-colour. The 
pseudo-bulbs are slender, about 1ft. long, one-leaved, the 
leaves from 6in. to roin. long, and 2in. broad. It is a 
native of Columbia and Guayaquil, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1844. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4902. 

Var. alba—Flowers white, with a yellow blotch and 
purple markings on the lip. 

Var. aphlebia.—Lip without purple markings. 

A form with short stems and deep-coloured flowers is 
known as Backhouse’s variety. 


C. Mendelii—A magnificent Cattleya of the labiata group. 
The pseudo-bulbs are short, stout, and furrowed, and the 
leaf is oblong and leathery. The flowers are very large; 
the sepals and petals are white, or pale satiny pink, 
becoming, in most varieties, almost pure white soon after 
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opening; the folding parts of the lip are the same colour 
as the petals, the spreading portion being very large, the 
margin crisped and wavy, and the colour rich crimson- 
purple with a distinctly-defined blotch of yellow in the throat. 
This is one of the most popular of Cattleyas, and although 
varying a great deal, not one of its numerous varieties 
could be called poor. It is easily cultivated, thriving if 
treated as advised for the bulk of Cattleyas, and flowering 
annually from April to June. There are many named varieties 
of it, the best of which are described below. It was intro- 
duced in 1870, and large quantities of it are now imported 
annually from New Grenada. 

Plate; Williams’ Orchid Album, i., t. 3. 

Var. della.—Flowers pale lilac; lip rose-mauve, veined 
with lilac. 

Var. Bluntiz—Flowers pure white, save a small, yellow 
blotch on the lip. 

Var. Leeana.—Flowers deep-coloured, the petals blotched 
with amethyst-purple. 

Var. Morgane.—F¥lowers white, with a small purple 
blotch on the lip, which is veined with red. 

Var. Rothschildiana.—F lowers large, pale purple, the lip 
brilliant amethyst, margined with pale lilac. 


C. Mossie.— This grand old species should be repre- 
sented in every collection of Orchids. The pseudo-bulbs 
are stout, variable in length, broadest in the middle, 
and furrowed, and bear a single, coriaceous, dark, shining 
green leaf. The scape bears from three to five flowers, 
measuring 6in. or 8in. in diameter; and even larger 
examples are on record. Although the flowers vary much, 
the sepals and petals are usually of some shade of blush 
or deep rose, the latter being sometimes as much as 
3in. in breadth. The labellum is of the same colour, in 
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most instances beautifully fringed or crimped round the 
edge ; it is large and spreading, the front portion being 
suffused with rich violet, purple-veined, bordered with 
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Fig. 27. Flower of Cattleya Mossiz 


(4 nat. size). 


lilac, and, in addition, stained with orange at the base; 
the folding portion is veined with purple on the inside. 
By this marking of the lip this species is very easily 
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distinguished from C. labiata, of which it is by some 
considered a form. We have seen examples of this species 
with forty blooms expanded at one time, presenting a truly 
magnificent appearance. The flowers are produced from 
April to August, and will remain three or four weeks in full 
beauty ; they are deliciously fragrant. A native of La Guayra, 
whence it was introduced in 1836. It was named in honour 
of Mrs. Moss, of Otterspool, near Liverpool, who, fifty 
years ago, had a famous collection of Orchids. 

Fig. 27; Botanical Magazine, t. 3669. 

Some of the most distinct and beautiful of the va- 
rieties are here given. Many others are in cultivation. 

Var. candida.—Flowers white, the lip streaked with 
purple. 

Var. Hardyana.—Flowers lilac-purple, with magenta 
blotches; lip deep purple in the centre, with radiating 
veins. 

Var. Retneckiana.—F lowers white; disc and lip veined 
with deep purple. 

Var. Wageneriana.—Flowers white, with a yellow blotch 
in the centre of the lip. | 

The treatment required by C. Mossiz suits the majority 
of the species. It likes an intermediate temperature, shade 
from bright sunshine, plenty of water at the root and in 
the atmosphere during summer, or whenever growth is 
active, and just sufficient to prevent shrivelling in the winter, 
or whilst the plant is at rest. It should be potted in peat- 
fibre and a little sphagnum, and the pot should be two- 
thirds filled with clean crocks and a few pieces of charcoal. 
The soil should be pressed firmly about the roots. Re- 
potting ought to be done directly new roots begin to 
push from the young end of the rhizome. Whilst in flower 
the plant may be removed into a shaded greenhouse or 
cool living-room. 
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C. Percivaliana.—A distinct and beautiful Cattleya, of 
medium size, and not unlike a small C. Mossiz in 
general characters. The colour of the flowers is, however, 
deeper, and the lip is exceptionally richly marked, being 
crimson shaded with maroon, rich yellow in the throat, 
and thickly veined with red and purple. The beauty 
of the markings on the lip cannot be easily described 
in words. This comparatively new kind is easily grown 
and flowered. It requires the same treatment as recom- 
mended for C. Mossiz, with very little shade, even in the 
brightest weather. The flowers are developed in mid- 
winter. There are several named forms of it, which differ 
from the type in the markings of the lip and the shade 
of purple in the sepals and petals. Introduced in 1882, 
from Venezuela. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, iii., t. 144. 


C. Schilleriana.—This resembles C. Acklandiz in its habit 
of growth, but the pseudo-bulbs are more robust, the texture 
of its leaves is more leathery, and they are reddish on the 
under side. The flowers are large, measuring between 3in. 
and 4in.in diameter, and are borne upon an erect scape, which 
is three- to five-flowered. The sepals and petals are olive- 
green, and more or less spotted with rosy purple. The lip is 
large and spreading, the ground-colour being deep amethyst, 
tinged with rosy purple; this is set off by a neat marginal 
border of white, whilst the throat is stained with yellow. 
It requires the same treatment as recommended for C. 
Acklandiz, and flowers both in early summer and in the 
middle of the autumn. It is a native of Brazil, whence 
it was introduced in 1857, and flowered in the collection of 
Consul Schiller, at Hamburg. It is sometimes known by 
the name of C. Regnediz. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5150 (var. concolor). 
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C. Schofieldiana.—This is closely related to C. granulosa, 
resembling it in form and habit, but differing in the 
colour of the flowers, which are also larger. They are 
pale tawny yellow, spotted with purplish crimson ; the lip 
is 24in. long, the spreading portion granulated and magenta- 
purple, the folding portions being white and rose. It 
is the handsomest of the group of Cattleyas to which it 
belongs, and which are characterised by the colour of the 
flowers and the granulated lip. It is easily kept in health, 
if grown in the warm end of the Cattleya-house. It was 
introduced from Brazil in 1881; flowering in August of 1882. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, ii., t. 93. 


C. Skinneri.—This is an old favourite of English Orchid- 
growers, and one which during the past few years has 
become very popular. It enjoys a little more warmth than 
most of the species, the warm end of the Cattleya-house 
suiting it. The pseudo-bulbs are from 6in. to r2in. high, 
and bear a pair of deep green, oval leaves, 6in. long; the 
scape is erect, and bears from six to twelve flowers, each 
about 5in. across, and coloured a beautiful rose-purple 
except the lip, which is white, bordered with purple; 
the petals are as broad again as the sepals, the column is 
shorter than in most of the species, and the lip is folded into 
a tube at the base, spreading and open at the apex. The 
flowers are produced during April and May, lasting several 
weeks in full beauty. It was introduced in 1836, from 
Guatemala, where it was discovered by the indefatigable Mr. 
Skinner (whose name it bears). It is in great request among 
the natives of those regions for the purpose of decorating the 
altars of their churches, and is known to them as the 
‘Flower of S. Sebastian.” It grows upon very high trees, 
and, according to its discoverer, is very difficult to get at. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4270. 
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Var. alba has pure white flowers, save a primrose-yellow 
blotch on the lip. 

Var. oculata is characterised by a large blotch of maroon 
on the lip. 

Var. parviflora has smaller flowers than the type, and 
a unicoloured lip. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4916. 


C. superba.—A beautiful species, but usually difficult to 
cultivate. The pseudo-bulbs are slender, channelled, about 
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Fig, 28. Flower of Cattleya superba 


(2 nat. size). 


Sin. long, purplish, two-leaved. Leaves 5in. long, ovate. 

Spikes three- to five-flowered; flowers 5in. across, bright 

rosy purple, suffused with white, very fragrant; lip with 

acutely-angled side lobes folding over the column, the 
I 
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front lobe spreading, kidney-shaped, crimson-purple, with 
a blotch of yellow and white in front. This plant was very 
successfully cultivated by the late Mr. Spyers, who grew it 
as follows: The plants were fastened to a piece of soft fern- 
stem, and from the commencement of growth, till the flowers 
expanded, they were liberally watered, and suspended in 
the hottest stove. Whilst in flower they were placed in a 
cooler, airier house, which assisted the new pseudo-bulbs to 
ripen. After flowering, the plants were again removed to 
the hot-stove. When well managed this Cattleya is a most 
lovely Orchid. It is a native of tropical South America. 
Flowering season, July and August. 
Fig. 28; Botanical Magazine, t. 4083. 


C. Triane.— This is an extremely variable species. 
In habit it resembles C. Mossiz, but the pseudo-bulbs are 
usually thinner. The scape is many-flowered; the sepals 
and petals are rosy lilac, varying to deep rose or white; 
the lip is of the same colour, stained at the base with 
yellow, and having the front lobe of a more or less rich 
purplish-violet colour. The blossoms last a long time in 
full beauty, if not damaged by water from the syringe. 
In some of the forms the flowers are as much as 8in. 
across. ‘This species is a native of New Grenada, and was 
first flowered about 1860. Syn. C. guadricolor. 

Plate ; Botanical Magazine, t. 5504. 

There are many named varieties, some of them being of 
exceptional beauty ; amongst them are: 

Var. alba.—F lowers white, save a blotch of purple on the 
lip. 

Var. Backhouseana.—F lowers blush-pink ; lip large, with a 
bright magenta stain, yellow in the throat. 

Var. Dodgsoni.—Sepals and petals white; lip violet-crim- 
son; throat yellow. 
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(Much reduced). 
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Var. Leeana.—F lowers very large, rosy lilac; lip large, 
rich magenta, striped with orange in the throat. 

Var. Wirlliamstt.— Flowers blush-white, veined with 
magenta; lip crimson-purple. 


C. Walkeriana.—An elegant little plant, with short, 
conical pseudo-bulbs, bearing each one leaf; the spike of 
two flowers is developed on a separate flowering growth, 
which bears no leaves, and withers after the flowers 


Fig, 29. Flower of Cattleya Walkeriana 


(% nat. size), 


fade. Flowers 5in. across, the sepals and petals over- 

lapping and reflexed, rose-coloured; the lip has two broad 

side lobes, which also are rose-coloured, the rounded, 

spreading blade being brilliant amethyst outside, with 

radiating lines of a deeper colour, while the throat is 
I 2 
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yellowish white. The flowers are developed in winter, and 
last in perfection about six weeks. This plant thrives best 
when grown in shallow teak baskets, or fastened to a piece 
of soft fern-stem. It likes plenty of light, shading only 
in very bright weather, and abundance of moisture always. 
It is rather a shy flowerer. Introduced from Brazil in 
1839. Syn. C. dulbosa. 

Fig. 29; Botanical Register, 1847, t. 42. 

Var. nobzlior.—Flowers larger than in the type; side 
lobes of lip broader. 

Var. Schrederiana.—Stems not thicker than a goose- 
quill; flowers of a bright rose-purple; side lobes of lip 
small. 


C. Warneri. — This is one of the most beautiful of 
all Cattleyas, much resembling C. labiata in habit, and 
doubtless nearly related to it. The scape is many-flowered, 
each bloom measuring upwards of 6in. across; the sepals 
and petals are broad, and of a deep rose-colour; the 
large labellum has its middle lobe much expanded, deep 
rich crimson in colour, ornamented in front with an elegant 
marginal fringe, which adds considerably to its beauty. It 
blooms during the summer months, and continues long in 
perfection. The cultivation of this species is not easy. 
Newly-imported plants often fail to establish themselves, 
and well-established specimens do not always flower. It 
should be grown in the warm end of the Cattleya-house 
when established. Newly-imported plants should be fas- 
tened on to blocks of wood, and be kept in a moist stove 
atmosphere till they commence to make new roots. They 
should then be potted in peat fibre, and be removed to the 
Cattleya-house to make their growth. C. Warneri was 
introduced from South Brazil about 1859. 

Warner’s Select Orchids, t. 8. 
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Supposed Natural Mybrids. 


The following kinds have been described as hybrids which 
have originated by the crossing of species in a wild state. 
They are so rare that for our purpose it is not necessary 
to give more than the parentage, with a very brief descrip- 
tion of each. 
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Fig. 30. Flower of Cattleya exoniensis 
(% nat. size). 


C. Brymeriana (from C. superba and C. Eldorado).— 
Sepals and petals rose-purple and white; lip deep purple 
in front, mauve-purple and yellow at the sides. 
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C. exoniensis.—Often called Lelia exoniensts. This is 
a plant of English origin, and is a supposed cross between 
C. Mossiz and Lelia purpurata. In habit it much 
resembles the latter, whilst the flowers partake of 
the beauty of both. The sepals and petals are white, 
tinged with rosy lilac; whilst the labellum, which is very 
large, is of an intense, rich, shining purple, with a white, 
marginal border, the throat being suffused with rich golden 
yellow. It blossoms during late summer and autumn, and 
lasts many weeks in perfection. 

Fig. 30; Floral Magazine, t. 269. 


C. Hardyana (from C. Dowiana and C. gigas).—One of 
the grandest of Cattleyas. Flowers very large, rose-purple ; 
lip magenta-purple, veined with golden yellow. 


C. velutina (from C. bicolor and C. guttata).—Flowers 
tawny yellow, spotted with purple; lip white and yellow, 
streaked with purple. 


C. Whitei (supposed to be from C. labiata and C. Schil- 
leriana).—Flowers olive-green and rose; lip magenta-purple, 
with veins of deep purple. 


Garden Mybrids. 


The following is a list of the hybrid Cattleyas which 
have been raised in English gardens, chiefly by the Messrs. 
Veitch, of Chelsea. These plants are most of them repre- 
sented by only one or two specimens, and as they cannot 
be propagated except by division—a very slow process in 
the case of Cattleyas—they are out of the reach of most 
amateurs. When it is remembered that from the time of 
sowing the seeds to the time when the plants thus obtained 
develop flowers is seldom less than twelve years, and 


—— 
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that even then only oxe plant may be worth saving, the 
high value set on good hybrid Cattleyas is easily under- 
stood. 


NAMES OF HYBRIDS. RAISED FROM 


C. Brabantiz . . Loddigesii and C. Acklandiz. 
C. calummata . . intermedia and C. Acklandiz. 
C. Chamberlainiana . Leopoldii and C. Dowiana. 

C. Dominiana . . maxima and C. intermedia. 

C. fausta . Loddigesii and Lzelia exonensis. 
C. Harris . . Leopoldii and C. Mendelii. 


C. hybrida picta 
C. Manglesit 

C. Mardelli 

C. Marstersoniz . 
C. Mitchelli 

C. porphyrophlebia 


C. suavior 


. guttata and C. intermedia. 
Luddemanniana and C. Loddigesii. 
Luddemanniana and Lelia elegans. 
. labiata vera and C. Loddigesii. 

. Leopoldii and C. Trianz var. 

. intermedia and C. superba. 
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. intermedia and C. Mendelii. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CMYSIS. 


THE several cultivated species of this genus are remarkable 
for their large, fleshy flowers, and one of them—viz., C. 
bractescens—is handsome enough to rank among the most 
select of Orchids. All the kinds have large, fleshy pseudo- 
bulbs, about 1ft. long, thin at the base, and greyish green. 
The leaves are lance-shaped, and have prominent nerves; 
when the growth ripens, the leaves wither and fall off. 
The flowers are in short racemes, and are developed along 
with the new growth; the sepals and petals are fleshy, 
broad and spreading, and the lip is large, with prominent 
side lobes and a recurved middle lobe. The introduced 
kinds are natives of Mexico or Colombia. 

Culture.—Teak baskets, pans, or pots, may be used for 
these plants; they like plenty of root-room, good drainage, 
and a mixture of peat-fibre and sphagnum. When growing, 
they must have tropical treatment, with plenty of water at 
the roots. When growth is finished, they should be removed 
to an intermediate house, and be kept rather dry till they 
begin to grow again. They should be re-potted as soon 
as new growth shows itself. 


C. aurea.—This has rounded pseudo-bulbs, about gin. 
long, and broad, lance-shaped leaves; the flowers are tawny 
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yellow, somewhat cup-shaped, and the tips of the seg- 

ments are marked with crimson on the inside. It usually 

flowers twice a year, and remains in blossom about a 

month. Native of Venezuela; introduced in 1834. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 3617. 


C. bractescens.—A larger plant than C. aurea, the pseudo- 
bulbs being thicker, and the leaves broader. The flowers 


Fig. 31, Chysis bractescens 


(much reduced). 


are developed about six together on a semi-drooping raceme, 
each one being nearly 3in. across; the sepals and petals are 
spreading, overlapping, and pure white; the lip is white, 
blotched inside with yellow, and marked with crimson lines 
and fleshy, teeth-like projections; the flowers appear in 
April or May, each lasting about a fortnight. Native of 
Mexico; introduced in 1840. 
Fig. 31; Botanical Magazine, t. 5186. 
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C. chelsoni is a hybrid, raised from C. Limminghei and 
C. levis. It has rather narrow pseudo-bulbs, bearing re- 
curved, green leaves on the upper part; the raceme is 6in. 
long, arched, and bears five or six flowers, which have 
the sepals and petals yellow, blotched with purple on the 
upper half, and a whitish lip, blotched with deep purple; 
the column also is white, with purple dots. Raised by 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, to whom we are indebted for 
the illustration. 
Plate. 


C. Limminghei.—This has pseudo-bulbs rft. long, broad, 
lance-shaped leaves, and arched racemes of large flowers, 
which are white, with purple-rose tips; the lip is yellow, 
striped with rose inside, the front being wholly purple-rose, 
with blotches and stripes of a deeper colour. It flowers 
freely in May and June. It is a native of Central America. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5265. 
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LEAVES AND FLOWER 


(nat. size). 


CHAPTER XXII. 


CIRRMOPETALUM. 


In this genus there are several beautiful little plants, whilst 
all of them are remarkable in the structure of their flowers. 
They are nearly allied to Bulbophyllum, from which they 
are distinguished by having their lateral sepals very much 
lengthened out. It is this singular elongation which gives 
them their distinctive appearance and peculiar charm. 
Between forty and fifty species are known, nearly all of 
them being natives of tropical Asia. They are epiphytes, 
with roundish pseudo-bulbs springing from a_ creeping 
rhizome, and from each of which proceeds a single fleshy 
leaf. The scapes are erect and thin, and grow from the 
sides of the last-ripened pseudo-bulbs; the flowers are all 
arranged in a compact head or umbel on the top of the 
scape. 

Culture.—These plants should be grown in baskets or 
upon blocks of wood or fern-stem, and suspended from the 
roof, where they may receive a goodly share of sun, air, 
and light. They enjoy a liberal supply of water during the 
summer months, and, even during winter, nothing like 
drying-off should be attempted, although, as a matter of 
course, much less water will be required. When the plants 
are flowering, carefully avoid sprinkling the blossoms with 
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the syringe, and shade from the sun’s rays, and then the 
flowers may be enjoyed for a long time. They all require 
stove treatment when growing, and a lower temperature 
whilst at rest and when in flower. 


C. Cumingii.— This species is somewhat slender in 
growth, having small, four-angled pseudo-bulbs, oblong, blunt 
leaves, and large, regular, circular umbels of rich reddish- 
purple flowers in great profusion, elevated on thin, wiry 
stalks. The lateral sepals give a very peculiar appearance 
to the flower; they are rin. long, linear-oblong, acuminate, 
projecting forward, and having a peculiar twist at the base, 
which brings the outsides of these two sepals on the same 
plane, their inner edges meeting together; the dorsal sepal 
and the petals are fringed with silky hairs, and the lip 
hangs so loosely that the slightest movement causes it to 
rock freely. The plant was introduced from the Philip- 
pines in 1839. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4996. 


C. Medusz.—This is a most singular species, robust in 
habit, and producing freely its singular, dense heads 
of blossom, which certainly have a striking resemblance to 
the fabled tresses of Medusa. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, 
four-angled, and each bears an oblong, thick, fleshy, deep 
green leaf. The scape is erect, bearing a dense head 
of pale straw-coloured flowers, dotted with pink. Two 
out of the three sepals are lengthened into long, thread- 
like points, 4in. to 5in. in length, and to these the curious 
dishevelled appearance of the flower-head is due. It 
flowers during the summer months, and sometimes several 
times during the year. It is a native of Singapore, and 
was introduced to England in 1839. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4977. 
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CIRRHOPETALUM PICTURATUM 


(= nat. size). 
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C. picturatum.—A free-growing plant, small in stature. 
The pseudo-bulbs are ovoid, and the leaves deep green. The 
scapes are thin and erect, bearing dense, circular umbels of 
emerald-green flowers, spotted with red on the shorter 
divisions; the two lateral sepals are prolonged and united so 
as to form a sleeve-like tube. It flowers in spring, and 
was introduced a few years ago from Moulmein. 

Plate ; Botanical Magazine, t. 6802. 


C. Thouarsiii—This is a pretty-flowered species, of 
somewhat robust growth. The smooth pseudo-bulbs are 
produced from a creeping rhizome or stem, and bear a 
single, oblong, blunt, dark green, leathery leaf. The 
flowers are produced in umbels, on the apex of the slender 
scape; the long, strap-shaped sepals are of a tawny orange 
colour, whilst the remainder of the flowers are yellow, 
dotted with red. It blossoms during the summer months. 
Native of Java, Manilla, the Society Islands, and the Isle 
of Bourbon. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4237. 
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CHLOGYNE. 


Dr. LINDLEY established this genus in 1825, the first 
species described being the well-known C. cristata. The 
numerous species are confined to the tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of Asia. They are all epiphytes, with two- 
leaved pseudo-bulbs, distinct along the rhizomes, and have, 
as a rule, large, coloured, membranous flowers, with con- 
verging and slightly-spreading sepals, petals of like nature, 
but narrower, a great, cucullate (or hood-like) lip, usually 
bearing fringes on its veins, and a broad, membranous 
column. About sixty species have been described, many 
of which are in cultivation and are deservedly held in 
high esteem. Of these we have selected those most suit- 
able for the amateur’s collection, and which, with ordinary 
care, are easy to grow, and will flower freely. These, with 
few exceptions, are what may be termed intermediate-house 
plants; for, although they like a somewhat higher tem- 
perature during the growing season, they remain healthier, 
and flower more abundantly, if kept in such a house 
during the resting and flowering time. 

Culture.—Basket- or pot-culture is suitable for most of 
these plants; for, although they may be grown upon 
blocks of wood when newly imported or when small, they 
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are apt to dwindle away, instead of increasing in size, if 
permanently kept under this treatment. In preparing the 
pots for Ccelogynes, good drainage must be provided, as 
they require and enjoy an abundant supply of water during 
the growing season, though nothing stagnant or sour must 
be allowed to remain about the roots. For soil we should 
advise about equal parts of living sphagnum moss and 
fibrous peat, with the addition of a little silver sand. The 
plants should be raised upon a moderate-sized cone above 
the rim of the pot, and the soil firmly pressed about them. 
The time for re-potting or top-dressing Ccelogynes is just 
after the flowers are past; and as most of the kinds bloom 
during winter, this means re-potting about the middle of 
February. Those species which have long, pendent racemes 
are most conveniently grown in teak baskets suspended 
from the roof; indeed, almost any of the Ccelogynes may 
be treated in this way, if they are kept thoroughly moist 
whilst growing. As several of the kinds included here 
require tropical treatment, the temperature will be given 
for each. 

We have already stated that these plants enjoy a copious 
supply of water during the growing season, but care must 
be taken that it does not lodge in the centre of the young 
shoots, or they will very likely damp off. When the 
growth is fully matured, an amount of moisture just 
sufficient to keep the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling will 
be all that is necessary. 


C. asperata.—This is a large-growing species, requiring 
the heat of a warm stove. It usually attains a height of 
about 2ft. The pseudo-bulbs are large and oblong, the 
stalked pair of broad leaves being dull green. The raceme 
is pendulous, about 1ft. in length, and many-flowered, each 
blossom measuring some gin. in diameter. The sepals 
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and petals are cream-coloured, as also is the ground- 
colour of the lip, which is marked with chocolate and 
yellow streaks and veins, radiating from a rich orange- 
coloured central ridge or crest. The plant requires tropical 
treatment and plenty of root-room. It blossoms during the 
summer months, and is a native of Borneo, whence it was 
introduced in 1845. Syn. C. Lowzz. 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, xvi., p. 225. 


C. barbata.—A free-growing, robust plant, with roundish 
egg-shaped pseudo-bulbs, and leaves in pairs, each being 
about 1ft. long and 2in. broad. Flower-spikes erect, bearing 
a cluster of short-stalked flowers, each of which is about 
2hin. across; sepals and petals white; lip also white, with 
a margin or fringe of pale brown hairs, and three ridges 
in the centre, forming the crest. The plant requires cool- 
house treatment, and blossoms in January. It was intro- 
duced from North India in 1837. 


C. corrugata.—This is a pretty autumn-flowering species, 
with pseudo-bulbs much corrugated or wrinkled (whence 
the specific name), and apple-green in colour. The 
leaves, which are produced in pairs, are about 6in. long, 
and leathery in texture. The racemes are erect, and 
shorter than the leaves ; the sepals and petals are pure white ; 
the lip is white, with a yellow plate in front, and veined 
with orange. It is a native of Khasia and the Neilgherry 
Hills, and thrives under cultivation in an intermediate 
house. It was introduced in 1863. 

Fig. 32; Botanical Magazine, t. 5601. 


C. corymbosa.—A beautiful plant, closely related to 
C. ocellata, but larger in all its parts. The pseudo-bulbs 
are oblong, about 2in. long, bearing each a pair of broad 
lance-shaped leaves, 6in. to 1ft. long. Flowers 3in. across, 
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in pendent racemes of about three flowers each; colour 
pure white, with two large, orange-yellow spots on the 
front lobe of the lip, the throat being yellow and brown. 
Grown in a basket, or on a raft, this plant makes a hand- 


Fig. 382, Flowers of Caelogyne corrugata 


(nat. size). 


some specimen, and when in flower it is a most beautiful 
Orchid. Introduced from Moulmein about 1866. It requires 
the same treatment as C. cristata. Syn. C. ocellata 
maxima. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5323. 
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C. cristata.—This is an Orchid which should find a place 
in every amateur’s collection, however small. It is one of 
the most beautiful of all East Indian Orchids, and one of 
the easiest to manage in a plant-house. It is a healthy- 
looking plant when in growth during summer, and during 
winter it produces an abundance of flowers, which rival 
snow in their purity. They are elegant and graceful 
in form, large, and last a long time when cut and 


Fig. 83, Caelogyne cristata 


(much reduced). 


placed in water. In mid-winter a plant with qualities 
like these is of exceptional value. When growing, the 
temperature of the Cattleya-house suits this Coelogyne 
admirably; but during winter it should be kept cooler: 
when in flower, it may be removed to the drawing-room 
or dining-room without fear of injury. It must, how- 
ever, be placed in the greenhouse again as soon as the 
flowers wither, or the dryness of the atmosphere may 
cause the growths to be stunted, and thus one season’s 
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blossom would be lost. The pseudo-bulbs are oblong or 
almost spheroid, smooth and shining, and apple-green in 
colour, bearing a pair of narrow, leathery, dark green 
leaves. The raceme is somewhat drooping, many-flowered, 
about gin. in length; the blossoms are fragrant, and from 
gin. to 5in. in diameter. The sepals and petals are snow- 
white, the former being broad and wavy, the latter narrower; 
the lip is also white, with a large blotch of rich yellow in 
the middle, the ridges or crest being ornamented with a 
golden fringe, to which the plant owes its specific name. 
The flowers, which are fragrant, are developed along with 
the young growth from Christmas to March, and, if not 
sprinkled with water, will last long in perfection. Cul- 
tivated plants sometimes attain a remarkable size, as many 
as 500 or 600 pseudo-bulbs, bearing upwards of 100 
spikes of snow-white flowers, with foliage of a beautiful 
fresh green, having been counted on one plant. Native of 
Northern India; introduced in 1837. 

Coloured Plate; Fig. 33; Botanical Register, xxvii., t. 57. 

Var. alba has every part of the flower of the purest 
white. 

Var. Chatsworth has large pseudo-bulbs and fine flowers 
of unusual substance. 

Var. Lemontana flowers about a month later than the 
type, and has the blotch on the lip pale citron-yellow. 

Var. maxima has larger flowers than the type. 


C. Dayana.—A most beautiful plant when in flower, but at 
present very rare. The pseudo-bulbs are long pear-shaped, 
with stalked, ovate, pointed leaves, and pendulous spikes, 
2ft. or more in length, bearing numerous flowers, which are 
pale ochre-yellow, with broad stripes of dark brown on the 
side lobes of the lip, and a crescent-shaped band of brown 
on the front. Each flower is nearly 2in. across, the sepals 
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and petals being ligulate-acute, and the lip broad, three- 
lobed, and wavy; it is not unusual for a spike to bear 
two dozen or more flowers. This species requires stove 
treatment, and should be planted in well-drained peat and 
sphagnum, in a basket. It blossoms in summer, and is a 
native of Borneo, whence it was introduced in 1884. 


C. flaccida.—This is an erect-growing species, with 
oblong pseudo-bulbs, each bearing a pair of leathery, dark 
green leaves. The racemes are long, pendulous, and many- 
flowered; the sepals and petals are white, as is also the 
ground-colour of the lip, which is stained with pale yellow 
in front, and streaked with crimson towards its base. The 
flowers are produced during winter and spring, and con- 
tinue in full beauty a long time. The scales at the base of 
the raceme are remarkable for their scorched appearance. 
This species should be grown in the intermediate house ; 
it is a native of Nepal, and was introduced in 1833. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3318. 


C. fuscescens.—A fine, bold-growing species, producing 
terete pseudo-bulbs gin. to 5in. high. The leaves are broad 
and plaited, and about gin. long. The raceme is few- 
flowered, and slightly pendulous; the flowers are large, 
having sepals and petals of a pale yellowish brown, tipped 
with white, a lip edged with white and streaked with 
orange-yellow, and two spots of cinnamon-brown at the 
base. It blossoms during the winter months, continuing 
in beauty for several weeks. It was introduced in 1848, 
and grows freely under ordinary Cattleya treatment. Native 
of Moulmein. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5494 (var. drunnea). 


C. Gardneriana.—This is a very distinct and attractive 
species, in which the pseudo-bulbs are smooth, long, and 
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narrow, tapering from the base upwards, and resembling long 
flasks; each bears a pair of thin, lance-shaped, bright green 
leaves, from 1ft. to 14ft. long and 3in. wide. The raceme is 
long and nodding, bearing many large, long-petaled flowers, 
which are pure white, except the base of the lip, which is 
stained with lemon-colour. The bracts at the base of the 
flowers are large and white. The flowers do not open 
fully. It should be cultivated in an intermediate house, and 
be kept free from thrips, which are very fond of its young 
leaves. It blossoms during the winter months. Native of 
Nepal and Khasia, at about 4oooft. elevation; introduced 
in 1837. 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, vi., 73. 


Fig, 34, Flower of Calogyne Massangeana 


(2 nat. size). 


C. Massangeana.—One of the handsomest of Cclogynes, 
and a first-rate grower when properly treated. The 
pseudo-bulbs are 3in. to 4in. long, pear-shaped, and two- 
leaved. The flower-spikes are pendent, and sometimes 
2ft. long, bearing a score or more flowers, each being 2in. 
across; the sepals and petals are light ochre-yellow, and the 
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lip is deep crimson-brown, with lines of yellow, the front 
lobe being white at the edge, with a blotch of brown in the 
centre, through which run three yellow keels. It should 
be grown in a Cattleya or intermediate house, in a basket 
suspended from the roof, and be watered liberally when 
growing. Native of Assam; introduced in 1879. 

Fig. 34; Williams’ Orchid Album, i. t. 29. 

Probably the plant known as C. tomentosa is merely a 


variety of this. 


C. ocellata.—A pretty little species, admirably adapted 
to basket-culture. The pseudo-bulbs are small and ovate. 
Leaves long, narrow, and bright green. Flower-spikes 
erect; the sepals and petals pure white, as is also the 
lip, which is curiously fringed or crested, and streaked and 
spotted with yellow and brown at the base; on each of 
the side lobes there are two bright yellow, eye-like spots, 
from which the plant takes its specific name. It usually 
flowers abundantly during the months of March and April, 
and should be grown in an intermediate house. It is a 
native of Sikkim, at 7oooft. elevation, whence it was 
introduced in 1822. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3767. 


C. odoratissima.—This is of dwarf habit, with the pseudo- 
bulbs in dense tufts, about rin. high, each bearing a pair of 
pale green leaves, 4in. in length. The raceme is slender 
and drooping, bearing sweet-scented flowers; these are 
pure white, except the centre of the lip, which is stained 
with yellow. It succeeds in a cool house, being found in 
large masses on the summits of the highest Neilgherry 
Hills, but always on the north side, and frequently growing 
among stones and wet moss. It flowers in April. Intro- 
duced in 1864. 

Fig. 35; Botanical Magazine, t. 5462. 
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C. pandurata.—A very striking species, remarkable for 
the singular colours of its. flowers. The pseudo-bulbs are 
large, broadly ovate, compressed at the edges; they are 
several inches apart on the stout, creeping, woody 
rhizome. The leaves are 1ft. or 143ft. long, plaited, broad, 
stout and leathery, and bright shining green in colour. 


Fig. 35. Caelogyne odoratissima 


(% nat. size). 


The raceme is pendulous, longer than the leaves, and 
many-flowered, each flower being upwards of jin. in 
diameter and very fragrant; the sepals and petals are 
bright green; the lip is of the same colour, with the 
addition of several deep velvety black, raised ridges or 
crests running parallel upon its surface; in shape it is 
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oblong, warty on the front, and curiously bent down at 
the sides, assuming somewhat the form of a violin, from 
which the plant takes its specific name. This species is a 
native of Borneo, where it grows on trees overhanging 
water in shady places, and blossoms during June and 
July. It requires tropical treatment all the year round, 
and thrives best when grown in a long basket, so that 
the rhizomes have room to develop. It first flowered in 
England in 1853. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5084. 


C. Parishii—A small species, with four-angled, narrow 
pseudo-bulbs, 4in. long, each bearing a pair of broad, stout 
leaves, and a six-flowered raceme. The flowers are like 
those of C. pandurata, but smaller; they are produced in 
April and May, on plants grown in an intermediate house 
and kept saturated in the growing season. A native of 
Moulmein ; introduced in 1862. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5323. 


C. Sanderiana.—A new introduction, and a most beauti- 
ful one. It is not unlike C. cristata in its flowers, but 
is quite different from that species in other respects, 
and especially in the treatment it requires. The pseudo- 
bulbs are ovate, 2in. long, wrinkled, and bear each a 
pair of leaves. These are 1ft. long, 2in. wide, ribbed, 
stalked, and dark green. The flowers are produced in 
loose racemes on the young growths, each raceme 
bearing about six flowers, which are 3in. across, snow- 
white, the sepals narrow, pointed, and keeled, the 
petals broader, and the lip three-lobed, the side lobes 
being striped with brown and the front lobe blotched 
with yellow. It requires tropical treatment, and plenty of 
water always. Introduced in 1887 by Messrs. Sander and Co. 
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C. speciosa.—The pseudo-bulbs in this are large and 
oblong, each bearing a thin, dark green leaf about gin. 
long. The flowers are produced singly or in pairs at the 
end of a slender peduncle, each flower measuring up- 
wards of g3in. in diameter. The sepals and petals are 
brownish or olive-green, the latter being longer and_nar- 
rower than the sepals. The lip is beautiful, both in 
colour and marking, and in the exquisite fringe of the 
crests and margin: it is yellow, veined with dark red; at 
the base it is dark brown, and at the apex pure white. 
It is three-lobed, the lateral lobes small and resembling 
ears. Two long crests run nearly the whole length of the 
lip, and are copiously fringed with hairs. A native of 
Java; introduced about 1845. It is a free-growing and 
free-flowering plant, requiring the same treatment as C. 
cristata. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4889. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


COLAX. 


THE present genus is very closely allied to Lycaste— 
indeed, so closely that some authors now include it in 
that genus. The chief point of distinction lies in the 
shape of the flowers, which in Colax is sub-globose, and 
the segments are broad and spreading. A hybrid between 
Colax and Zygopetalum has lately been raised and flowered 
by the Messrs. Veitch. There are two species, but only 
one is worth growing. 

Culture.—C. jugosus should be treated as a pot-plant, 
the pots being thoroughly drained, and the compost formed 
of living sphagnum moss and good peat, to which may be 
added some medium-sized lumps of charcoal. When potted, 
it should be placed in the Cattleya-house and subjected to 
the same treatment as other Orchids from the warm parts 
of Brazil. It likes plenty of water during active growth. 


C. jugosus.—This plant seldom exceeds rft. in height. 
The pseudo-bulbs are smooth, and somewhat ovate, 
about 2in. long, bearing a pair of dark green leaves, 
6in. to gin. long, upon their summit. The scape is erect, 
rising from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and produces 
two or three flowers, which are 2in. in diameter; the sepals 
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and petals are creamy white without—the latter, however, 
are beautifully banded with transverse stripes of rich deep 
bluish purple on the inside (Dr. Lindley describes them 
as speckled with crimson, but this is at any rate by no 
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Fig, 36. Flower of Colax jugosus 


(nat. size). 


means usual); the lip is three-lobed, with fleshy ridges, 
white, and striped and veined with deep velvety purple. 
This plant, when healthy, flowers freely during the months 
of April and May. 

Fig. 36; Botanical Magazine, t. 5661. 


CHUA PER 2 20V, 


CORYANTMHES. 


THIS is a genus of South American Orchids, with flowers 
of such an extraordinary character that a correct idea of 
their structure and appearance can only be obtained by 
seeing them. The plants themselves are, in habit, similar 
to Stanhopeas, having lance-shaped, plaited leaves upwards 
of ift. in length, and pendent racemes of flowers pro- 
duced from the base of the pseudo-bulbs. The remarkable 
feature of the flower is the lip, which is helmet-shaped, and 
is attached to the rest of the flower by a thick, hooded 
stalk. Near the base of this stalk a sweet, watery fluid 
is secreted, which, during the time the flower is in full 
development, drips continuously into the helmet-shaped part. 
The sepals and petals decay soon after opening, and the 
lip lasts only three or four days in perfection. 
Culture.—Coryanthes require to be grown in baskets, in 
a compost of sphagnum and peat fibre, and as they need 
abundant supplies of water when growing, perfect drainage 
is essential. The plants grow naturally on the outer 
branches of trees, fully exposed to the sun, and therefore 
it is advisable, if possible, to place them along with the 
Dendrobiums and other heat- and light-loving Orchids. 
After the completion of the growth, the plants should have 
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a drier position, and water should be withheld as much as 
possible without allowing the pseudo-bulbs to shrivel. 


C. macrantha.—This remarkable plant flowers during 
the summer months, and bears a pendulous scape with two 
or three flowers, each measuring, when fully expanded, 
nearly 6in. in diameter. The sepals and petals are yellow, 


Fig. 37. Flower of Coryanthes macrantha 


(4 nat. size). 


irregularly spotted with purplish red; they are very delicate 
in texture, and soon fade. The lip is fleshy and solid, 
with the pouch 2in. in diameter, and of a brownish-yellow 
colour, the projecting arm which supports it being dark 
purple. A powerful and agreeable odour is emitted by 
the flowers on first opening. This species—the finest of 
the genus—was introduced from Caracas about 1840. It 
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is a most difficult Orchid to manage in cultivation, and has 
rarely flowered in England; yet it is one of the most 
wonderful of all Orchids. 

Fig. 37; Botanical Register, 1841, t. 22. 


C. maculata.—A species with clustering, striated pseudo- 
bulbs, 51in. to 6in. in length, and tapering upwards. The 
leaves are two in number, broadly lance-shaped and some- 
what membranous. The flowers are borne six to ten 
together on a pendent scape, and are of a pale brownish- 
yellow, the lip being tinged and spotted with purple. This 
species is found growing on the branches of trees in 
Demerara, and was introduced into this country in 1829. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3102. 

Var. punctata is an improvement on the type; the 
sepals and petals are thickly spotted with deep wine- 
purple, and the lip is also blotched with the same colour, 
the pouch being almost entirely purple. 


C. speciosa.—In the size and form of its pseudo-bulbs 
and foliage this resembles C. maculata. The scape is 
pendent, three-flowered, and each flower is about gin. 
across, of a dull pinkish colour, spotted with dark brown, 
faintly and not agreeably scented. This species is a native 
of Demerara, where it is common on large trees, forming 
large masses of closely-woven roots and _pseudo-bulbs, 
which are usually the abode of families of stinging ants. 
Collectors find great difficulty in procuring these plants 
because of the pertinacity of the ants. All the Coryanthes 
have this character. 


OHA PT ER) xv le 


CYCNOCMES. 


ABOUT a dozen species of this singular genus have been 
introduced into this country at various times, and, although 
scarcely any are grown nowadays, they are all of great 
interest, and some of considerable beauty. They resemble 
Catasetum in many respects, notably in the property some 
species have of producing two different kinds of flowers 
on the same plant. The thick and fleshy pseudo-bulbs are 
usually from 6in. to 1oin. high, and bear several pointed, 
stoutly-ribbed leaves. The flowers are produced from the 
upper part of the pseudo-bulb, and are generally large; 
their most prominent character lies in the long, slender 
column, which curves gracefully, and by somewhat resem- 
bling the neck of a swan suggested the generic name— 
Cycnoches, or Swan’s-neck. The plants are commonly 
known as “Swan Orchids.” All the species are natives 
of tropical America. 

Culture.—These plants should be grown in fibrous peat 
and sphagnum, to which a little loam fibre and silver sand 
may be added. They will succeed in either pots or baskets, 
provided these are well drained. They require when grow- 
ing a light position in a tropical, moist house, with copious 
waterings at the root; it is advisable, however, to avoid 
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wetting the foliage, as the centres of the growths are liable 
to rot if water is allowed to remain there. The leaves 
drop off in autumn, when the plants should be removed 
to drier quarters, and water almost entirely withheld until 


growth recommences. 


C. aureum.—A handsome species, bearing numerous 
large, yellow flowers, closely arranged on a drooping raceme. 
The sepals and petals are lance-shaped, and dotted with 
purple, the latter being curved in at the tips. The lip is 
small and much divided, and the gracefully-curving column 
is marked with purple dots. Introduced from Central 
America in 1851. 


C. chlorochilon—A striking species, and one of the 
largest-flowered, with fleshy pseudo-bulbs rft. high, and 
ribbed leaves of the same length. The flowers, which are 
borne on curving scapes from 8in. to 12in. long, are fragrant, 
and measure 5in. across. The sepals and petals are 
yellowish green, and the lip (in the plants we have seen) 
is ivory-white, with a bronzy-green blotch in the centre; 
in some forms this blotch is bright yellow. The column 
is 2in. long, and curved, whilst at the apex, where the pollen- 
masses are inserted, it is swollen into a roundish knob. This 
species is of easy culture, and flowers freely about June 
or July. Some varieties produce only three flowers on a 
scape, whilst in others we have seen as many as ten. A 
native of Demerara; introduced in 1838. 

Plate. 


C. ventricosum.—This produces several—usually two— 
racemes of flowers from the axils of the upper leaves on 
the last matured pseudo-bulbs; each raceme bears five 
flowers, and each flower has lanceolate sepals, the petals 
being curved downwards, and light green in colour. 
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(much reduced). 
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The lip is white, with a black callosity on the short 
claw which connects it with the column. The strange 
behaviour of this plant when it was first introduced caused 
no little surprise amongst botanists, and led to a careful 
investigation of the whole genus by Dr. Lindley. He wrote 
of C. ventricosum: ‘‘Such cases shake to the foundation 
all our ideas of the stability of genera and species, and 
prepare the mind for more startling discoveries than could 
have been otherwise anticipated.” At one time it produces 
large green flowers, in a short spike, with broad flat sepals 
and petals, and a white convex lip, and at another bears 
small blackish flowers in a very long drooping spike, the 
narrow sepals and petals folded back, the labellum disk- 
like, with a horn in the middle and projecting finger-like 
divisions round the edge. On one occasion these two dis- 
tinct kinds of flowers were produced on the same spike. 
Native of Guatemala; introduced in 1842. 
Botanical Register, 1843, t. 22. 


C. Warscewicziii—This plant also sometimes produces 
on one raceme flowers of quite a different appearance to 
those produced on another. It is supposed to be a sexual 
form of C. ventricosum, notwithstanding that both have 
been described, and are now cultivated, as distinct species. 
The larger, or female, flowers occur three or four together 
on a short raceme, and have broad sepals and petals, 
and a broad, pale green, undivided lip. The smaller, or 
male, flowers are produced on a long, pendent raceme 
of twelve to eighteen; they are wholly pale green 
except the lip, which is yellow, and much divided. In 
these flowers the column is long and curved, whilst in 
the larger form it is short and club-shaped. A native of 
Guatemala ; introduced in 1879. 
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CHALTIER XXVii- 


CYMBIDIUM. 


ABOUT thirty species are included in this genus, but only 
a small proportion of this number are considered orna- 
mental enough to be classed among garden plants. The 
genus is represented in almost all parts of tropical Asia. 
Most of them have Flag-like foliage, the growths clustering, 
and the flower-spikes nearly always erect. Those men- 
tioned below have large, fleshy flowers; the sepals and 
petals equal; the lip three-lobed, the two side lobes erect 
and _ half-inclosing the column, the front one tongue- 
shaped, with two elevated ridges. 

Culture.—Cymbidiums are not difficult to grow when 
once established; but, on account of their thick, fleshy 
roots, they are by no means easy to restore if imported 
in a bad state. They succeed best under pot-culture, and 
should be placed in good rough peat, sphagnum moss, 
and a little sharp sand. Some growers mix turfy loam 
with the peat, and as a rule the plants thrive in this. 
They must never be dried, or the loss of many leaves will 
follow, to the great disfigurement of the plants; they re- 
quire water at all seasons, but there must be a great differ- 
ence made in the quantity supplied during the summer and 
winter months. A warm, sunny corner in the Cattleya- 
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or intermediate-house is the best position for them. When 
not growing, keep them cooler, and at all. times supply 
plenty of fresh air, avoiding cold chills. Many of the 
species have small and inconspicuous flowers, but the fol- 


lowing are well worth growing. 


Fig. 38. Cymbidium eburneum 


(much reduced). 


C. eburneum.—A deservedly popular species, in which the 
leaves are narrow and sword-shaped, arranged in a distichous 
manner, bright light green in colour, and about 2ft. long. 
With age the plant forms a stout, stem-like pseudo-bulb, but 
when young it shows no sign of this. The raceme is erect, 


8in. to 12in. long, and bears one or two beautiful, large, 
E-2 
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fragrant flowers, which have ivory-white sepals and petals, 
and the lip white, stained with pale yellow, their odour 
resembling that of lilac. The blossoms are developed in 
spring, about March, and they last several weeks in perfec- 
tion. A well-grown, well-flowered specimen of this Orchid 
is a beautiful object. The species is a native of Burmah, 
Bengal, China, &c., and was introduced in 1846. 
Fig. 38; Botanical Magazine, t. 5136. 


Fig. 39. Flower of Cymbidium giganteum 


(nat. size). 


C. giganteum.—This is a strong and bold - growing 
species, which, on account of its rather shy-flowering habit, 
has not found so much favour with Orchid-growers as it 
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otherwise deserves. The spike is stout, arching, and many- 
flowered; the blossoms are large, with brown sepals and 
petals, and a brown lip, stained with yellow and blotched 
with crimson. The plant has a distinct pseudo-bulb, which 
is clothed with the broad, sheathing bases of the long, 
sword-like leaves. It blossoms during the winter and early 
spring, lasting several weeks in full beauty. It requires 
tropical treatment and plenty of water. It is a native of 
Northern India, where it was discovered by Dr. Wallich; 
introduced in 1837. 
Fig. 39; Botanical Magazine, t. 4844. 


C. Hookerianum.—A large and handsome plant, not 
unlike C. giganteum in habit, the leaves being 2ft. long, 
green, striped at the base with yellow. The flower-spike 
is erect, arching above, and the flowers are 4in. to 5in. 
in diameter, bright yellow-green, except the lip, which 
is straw-coloured, with a deep yellow margin, and blotches 
of deep crimson in front; there are also two crimson 
projections on the disk. It flowers in autumn, the blos- 
soms lasting well if kept in a cool temperature. The 
plant is a native of Sikkim-Himalaya, and was introduced 
in 1866. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5374. 


C. Lowianum.—This splendid plant is almost identical 
with C. giganteum in habit and general appearance; in 
fact, when first introduced it was distributed as a form 
of that species. The stout flower-spikes are from aft. 
to 4ft. long, arching, and clothed almost from base to 
point with flowers, each of which is 4in. across; the sepals 
and petals are equal, spreading, yellowish-green, with 
lines of brown, and the lip is scoop-shaped, with large, 
erect, yellow side lobes, the front being coloured deep 
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maroon in the best varieties, brownish red in others. The 
flowers are developed in March or April, and they remain 
fresh several weeks. This plant now occupies a first 
position among exhibition Orchids. It requires stove treat- 
ment, an abundant supply of water all summer, a mixture 
of fibrous loam and lumpy peat, and a solution of cow- 
manure when the flower-spikes are forming. When in 
blossom, the plants should be removed to a greenhouse 
temperature. The species is a native of Burmah, and was 
introduced in 1878. 
Floral Magazine, ser. il., t. 353. 


C. Mastersii—tIn general appearance the growth of this 
species resembles C. eburneum. The leaves are, however, 
longer, broader, and more recurved, and are destitute of 
that close-sheathing base which is a striking feature in the 
latter plant. The spike is erect and many-flowered, 
the flowers being very much smaller than those of C. 
eburneum; they are pure ivory-white, with a _ yellow 
throat; the lip is spotted in front with rose-purple. It 
blossoms during winter, and remains long in flower, having 
an almond-like fragrance. A native of Assam; introduced 
in 1841. 

Botanical Register, 1845, t. 50. 


C. Parishiii—This is similar in habit to C. eburneum, 
but the leaves are broader. The spikes are erect, usually 
three-flowered, each flower of the same size as in C. ebur- 
neum; the sepals and petals creamy white; the lip white, 
with a band of deep orange in the centre, and spotted 
with purple; the side lobes are also spotted with purple; 
the column is white, with yellow edges. A rare but 
exceedingly beautiful Orchid. Introduced from . Burmah in 


1874. 
Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 25. 
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C. pendulum var. purpureum.—The normal form of this 
species is very handsome; but, as the majority of amateurs 
are limited to space, we can scarcely recommend them to 
grow it and the present variety also, which is very superior. 
The leaves are semi-erect, long, and narrow, very thick, 
leathery, and dark green. The spikes are pendulous, 
from rft. to 3ft. long, bearing many flowers of great sub- 
stance. The sepals and petals are deep purple inside, 
yellow outside; the lip white, spotted and blotched with 
crimson. It blossoms during the spring months, and is 
a native of Northern India. Introduced in 1848. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5710. 


C. tigrinum.—A dwarf plant, with compact pseudo-bulbs, 
erect, few-flowered spikes, altogether unlike the other 
species of this genus. The bulbs are as large as walnuts, 
furrowed, wrinkled, with two leaves on the apex and one 
on each side at the base. The leaves are strap-shaped, 
4in. long, leathery, and grey-green. The scape springs 
from the base of the matured bulb, and is about 6in. high ; 
it bears about three flowers, each of which is over gin. 
across. The two lower segments hang downwards, and 
the other three are almost erect; they are green, tinged 
and spotted with brown. The lip is large, three-lobed, 
the side lobes erect, and the front one spreading; it is 
white, with large blotches and spots of crimson. A native 
of Tenasserim; introduced in 1864. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5457. 
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CYPRIPEDIUM. 


THIS is one of the most distinct genera of the whole Orchid 
family, whether looked at from a botanical or from a horti- 
cultural point of view. When speaking of the structure of 
the flower in Orchids it was remarked that one characteristic 
of the family was its possessing only one perfect stamen, 
the two lateral ones being abortive. To this rule the 
Cypripedez form the sole exception, possessing, as they 
do, two fertile lateral stamens, the central one (which is 
fertile in other Orchids) being represented by a broad, 
shield-like plate. How widely the flowers of the genus 
differ in general appearance from those of other Orchids 
may be gathered from a glance at any of the figures which 
accompany the descriptions of the species. The large, 
inflated pouch which is formed by the labellum suggested 
not only the English name of the genus—for this is one 
of the few Orchid genera which possess an English name— 
but also the Latin Cypripedium, or ‘Venus’ Slipper.” 
Previous to this, however, our European species (C. Cal- 
ceolus) had been known as Calceolus Mari, or “ Mary’s 
Shoe,” and to this the English name, ‘“ Lady’s Slipper,” 
may be traced—‘‘Our Lady” being the old English, as 
“Notre Dame” is the modern French, designation for 
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OF CYPRIPEDIUM SELLIGERUM 


(nat. size). 
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the Blessed Virgin. C. Calceolus has a similar name in 
all European languages; the North American species are 
known as ‘“ Mocassin Flowers.’ 

The pouch has considerable influence upon the fertilisation 
of the flower. Sir John Lubbock, speaking of C. longifolium, 
says: ‘The opening into the slipper is small, and partly 
closed by the stigma and the shield-like body which lies 
between the two anthers. The result is that the opening 
into the slipper has a horseshoe-like form, and that bees 
or other insects which have once entered the slipper have 
some difficulty in getting out again. While endeavouring 
to do so, they can hardly fail to come in contact with the 
stigma, which lies under: the shield-like representation of 
the middle anther. As the margins of the lip are inflected, 
the easiest exit is at the two ends of the horseshoe-like 
opening, through which the insect generally escapes; in 
doing this, however, it almost inevitably comes in contact 
with and carries off some of the pollen from the corre- 
sponding anther. The pollen of this genus is immersed 
in a viscid fluid, by means of which it adheres firstly to 
the insect, and secondly to the stigma, while in most Orchids 
it is the stigma that is viscid.” 

Several botanists have separated the South American 
species from Cypripedium on account of slight differences 
in the structure of the seed-vessel, and also in habit. For 
these the name Selenipedium is proposed; but for garden 
purposes there does not appear to be any good reason for 
this division: consequently, we have included here those 
plants which are sometimes called Selenipedium or Urope- 
dium in the genus Cypripedium. 

The genus Cypripedium is very widely distributed: “ great 
numbers of species occur in both the Old and New World, 
in the ice-bound woods of Canada and Siberia, the warm 
glades of Mexico and Nepal, and in the torrid regions of 
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Centrai India and continental (not insular) America” 
(Veitch). One species, C. Calceolus, is a native of England. 
Those belonging to temperate regions have erect, leafy, 
annual stems, while the Indian species are stemless, with 
usually solitary blossoms. We have already referred to the 
remarkable pouch by which the flowers are characterised: 
it may be added that the top or dorsal sepal is in nearly all 
cases very conspicuous, being large, spreading, and usually 
most attractive in colour; the two lower sepals are generally 
much smaller, united, and, as a rule, unattractive; the petals 
are narrow and long, extending sometimes into slender, 
tail-like appendages of extraordinary length. The blossoms 
are very variable in colour, yellow, white, purple, red, pink, 
brown, and green, being represented. In some instances, 
they are beautifully spotted and lined. There is considerable 
variety in the leaves; those of C. caricinum are like grass 
or sedge; while in C. palmifolium, a tall-growing species 
of the sandy Savannahs of Guiana, they are hard, like those 
of a Palm. This latter has not yet been brought into culti- 
vation. The genus was founded by Linnzus, in 1737, upon 
the European species, C. Calceolus. It may be noted that 
the fruit of one species C. (Selenipedium) Chica, which does 
not appear in our list, is highly esteemed as an aromatic 
by the inhabitants of the Isthmus of Panama, who employ 
it as a substitute for vanilla. Another species (C. pubescens) 
is used in medicine. 

Culture-—The compost most suitable for the cultivation 
of these plants consists of two parts good fibrous peat, 
one part live sphagnum moss, a little charcoal, and a 
portion of sharp silver sand. In potting, the drainage 
must be thorough and effective; for as these plants have 
no pseudo-bulbs, they must not be dried off as the majority 
of Orchids are during winter, and therefore, if the drainage 
is not good, the roots are sure to decay, and the leaves 
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will shrivel. The roots should be spread out amongst the 
potting mixture, which should be pressed in firmly and 
at once well watered. The key to the successful manage- 
ment of Cypripediums is the watering-pot. All the species 
like plenty of water at the roots all the year round. The 
atmosphere about them, too, should be constantly saturated, 
but the leaves should not be wetted beyond a light syringing 
in the evening of hot days. When Cypripediums show 
signs of bad health, they should be at once shaken free of 
soil, the roots carefully washed, all rotten portions cut 
away, and the invalids then planted in clean living sphagnum 
and sand, in small pots. They must be kept moist, in 
a warm, shaded stove, till they recover, when they may 
be re-potted into the proper mixture. Except very few 
species, all the Cypripediums require tropical treatment 
all the year round. 

During the last ten years Cypripediums have received 
more attention from hybridists and specialists, as well as 
from horticulturists generally, than any other genus of 
Orchids. The exceptional form and, almost invariably, 
attractive colours of the flowers, their great lasting qualities, 
the ease with which the majority of the kinds can be 
cultivated, and the comparatively short time it takes to 
grow a small plant into a specimen—all these are points 
which have favoured the Cypripediums as garden plants. 
But their great interest and value in horticulture is seen 
in their plastic nature in the hands of the hybridist. There 
are more hybrids of Cypripediums than of all other Orchids 
put together. Hybrid Orchids almost invariably fetch high 
prices. Many of the hybrids are exceedingly beautiful, 
and quite distinct in character; but a good many more are 
poor, and scarcely worth growing, except, perhaps, as hybrid 
curiosities. There are also a very large number of varie- 
ties, both of species and hybrids, all of which have names: 
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indeed, there are a great many more names than there are 
distinct kinds. However, this is the case with all races of 
plants which have become popular in gardens. One has only 
to consider what has been done to improve the genus Cypri- 
pedium in a garden sense, the variety of form and colour 
added, the improvement in constitution and floriferousness, 
for which we are indebted to hybridisers and specialists, and 
we can afford to look beyond the fault of over-numerous 
names. The Cypripediums may be considered an established 
and valuable addition to horticultural plants, in this respect 
taking rank with such favourites as Gloxinias, Begonias, 
Anthuriums, &c. 

It will be obvious that Cypripediums have an exceptional 
claim to consideration in a work intended for amateurs. 
To enumerate here all the named sorts would be going 
to unnecessary length; but all that are distinct and inte- 
resting enough to cultivators are included. The number 
of true species named by botanists is about 110; of named 
hybrids there are more than 100; whilst the varieties of 
species and hybrids which have names number over 150. 
This gives a total of above 350 named kinds of Cypripedium 
known in gardens at the present time. There are several 
private gardens in England, and at least one in France, 
where almost every one of these named kinds is culti- 
vated. Such collections represent several thousands of 
pounds in value. 

The hybrid kinds are arranged together at the end of 
the present chapter, and the hardy species will be found 
included in the chapter on Hardy Orchids. 


C. Argus.—Habit of C. barbatum. Leaves 6in. to 8in. 
long, 1in. broad, variegated with dark green on a yellowish- 
green ground. Flower-scape central, 1ft. high, single- 
flowered; dorsal sepal large, white, striped with green and 
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purple; petals 3in. long, deflexed, wavy, white, with green 
stripes and rosy tips, the surface covered with purple eye- 
like spots; pouch broad, brown-purple. This requires 
tropical treatment. It flowers in March or April. Native 
of the Philippine Islands; introduced in 1873. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6175. 

There are several named varieties, the best of them 
being Moensiz, which has larger flowers, with petals more 
thickly spotted, than the type. 


Fig. 40. Flower of Cypripedium barbatum 


(3 nat. size). 


C. barbatum.—An old favourite, which is still very 
popular, on account of both its variegated foliage and the 
large, dark-coloured flowers. The leaves are strap-shaped, 
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about 6in. long, leathery, channelled, light green, prettily 
blotched and spotted with dark green. The flowers are 
borne singly, on erect scapes about rft. high, The dorsal 
sepal is large and broad, the lower portion being green, 
beautifully striped with purple, the upper half pure white; 
the petals are similar in colour, and ornamented with 
several tufts of black hairs, which are produced from the 
purple shining warts bordering the upper edge; the 
pouch is large, helmet-shaped, and blackish purple in colour. 
The plant blossoms during spring and summer, and lasts 
many weeks in full beauty. It is a native of the Malay 
Peninsula, and was introduced to our gardens in 1840. 

Fig. 40; Botanical Magazine, t. 4234. 

There are about twenty named varieties of this species. 
Many of these closely resemble each other. The most 
distinct are: 

Var. Jiflorum.—Leaves narrower, and flowers smaller, 
than in the type; scape about 1oin. high, usually two- 
flowered. Syn. var. Warnertanum. 

Var. nigrum.—Flowers very large, and much darker than 
in the type. This is sometimes called gzganteum. 

Var. superbum. — Leaves more clearly variegated. 
Flowers distinct in colour, the purple being deeper, and 
the white purer, than in the type. 


C. bellatulum.—A very pretty species, belonging to the 
same group as C. Godefroye, C. concolor, &c., but larger 
than any of them. The largest leaves are leathery, . 
1oin. long, and jin. in width, green, with grey marbling 
above, dotted with purple beneath. Scape 3in. to qin. high, 
bearing one large flower, 3in. in diameter, white, spotted 
all over with purple-black, some of the spots being large; 
the dorsal sepal is almost round, concave, hairy on the 
outside; petals large, almost as broad as long, the lower 
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C. concolor. Hitherto this species has flowered at various 
seasons. It is easily grown, requiring a tropical tempera- 
ture, with plenty of moisture; but water should not be 
allowed to lodge in the bases of the leaves. It thrives 
best when potted in a mixture of turfy loam and peat, in 
equal parts, with a few nodules of limestone added. The 


Fig. 41. Flower of Cypripedium bellatulum 


(2 nat. size). 


flowers are very varied in their marking. Native of islands 
near Cochin China; introduced in 1888. 

Fig. 41, for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 


C. Boissierianum.—A rare and exceedingly interesting 
plant, of recent introduction. It belongs to the Seleni- 
pedium section. The foliage is narrow, grass-like, rft. to 
2ft. long, somewhat recurved, and shining green. The 
scape is erect, as long as the leaves, branching, many- 
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flowered, the flowers expanding in slow succession. The 
flower is 6in. across; the dorsal sepal is narrow, curved 
forwards, crisp-edged; the petals are 3in. long, jin. broad, 
crisp-edged and twisted, and they stand out horizontally ; 
the pouch is tin. long, rin. broad, rounded and smooth 
like an egg, save at the mouth, where it is curiously cut. 
Each flower is subtended by a large, boat-shaped bract. 
The colour is yellow, veined and tinged with bright green, 
and margined with white. This species thrives along with 
C. longifolium. A native of Peru; introduced in 1876. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, i. (1887), fig. 33. 


C. BoxalliiimA handsome, free-flowering species, of recent 
introduction, related to C. villosum, which it resembles in 
foliage and in the form of its flowers. Leaves green, 
strap-shaped, 1ft. or more long. Scapes erect, one- or two- 
flowered; flowers large; dorsal sepal reflexed at the sides, 
greenish, with a white margin and numerous large purple 
spots; petals and pouch green-yellow, tinged with purple. 
The whole surface of the flower has a shining, varnished 
appearance. This species may be grown in an_ inter- 
mediate temperature. It blossoms in January and February. 
A native of Burmah; introduced in 1877. 

Illustration Horticole, ser. iil., t. 345. 

There are several named varieties of this, but the fol- 
lowing is the only one deserving special mention: 

Var. atrata.—Flowers very large; dorsal sepal green, 
with a white margin and large blotches of black-brown; 
petals and pouch reddish purple and pale green. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, i. (1887), fig. 47. 


C. caricinum.—A sedge-like species, the leaves springing 
in tufts from stout, creeping rhizomes; they are green, 
somewhat rigid, and about tft. long. Scape erect, 
bearing four to six flowers, which are medium-sized, pale 
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green, with white margins to the sepals and petals; pouch 
bright green, with a row of black dots on the inner margin. 
This species may be grown in a moist greenhouse. Native 
of Peru; introduced in 1863. Syn. C. Pearcet. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5466. 


C. caudatum.—One of the most graceful and attractive 
of Orchids, and one which has always excited much interest 
when in flower. It has rather stiff, bright green, strap- 
shaped, curved leaves, 1ft. long, and erect scapes, about 
13ft. high, springing from the centre of the growths. 
Strong plants have produced four flowers on each scape, 
but the usual number is three. Both dorsal and lower 
sepals are narrow, 6in. long, and curved forward; the petals 
are narrow and ribbon-like, pendent, ultimately becoming 
as much as 2ft. or even more long; they are yellow at 
the base, the rest being brown and purple; pouch 2in. long, 
reddish brown, yellow at the base, with red spots. The 
flowers are developed in April or May, and remain fresh 
for about a month. Native of Peru and New Grenada; 
introduced in 1847. For its cultivation this plant requires 
either warm greenhouse or stove treatment, some growers 
preferring the one, some the other, and we have seen it 
thrive under both methods. It requires plenty of moisture, 
and the soil about the roots should be kept sweet and 
open, the slightest sourness causing the roots to rot. 

Warner’s Select Orchids, ii., t. 1. 

Var. giganteum has large, dark-coloured flowers. 

Var. Linden? is remarkable in the form of its lip, which, 
instead of being pouch-shaped, is long and _ ribbon-like, 
resembling the petals; it is also paler in colour. This is 
supposed to be an abnormal or monster form of the type. 
Syns. C. Lindeni, Uropedium Lindent. 


Regel’s Gartenflora, x., t. 315. 
M 
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Var. roseum has brighter-coloured flowers than the type, 
the rosy colour predominating. 

Var. Wadllisiti—A very remarkable variety, the flowers 
being large and distinct; sepals white, with green veins; 
petals 8in. long, rather broad near the base, the apex 
tinted with brown; the lip large, yellowish, spotted and 
veined with dull crimson, white at the mouth. Syn. 
Selenipedium Wallisiz. 


C. concolor.—A charming little plant, very similar to C. 
niveum. It has strap-shaped, fleshy, blunt-pointed leaves, 


Fig, 42. Cypripedium concolor 


(2 nat. size). 


about 4in. long, dark green, mottled with grey, on the upper 
surface, vinous purple on the under side. The scape is 
erect, short, one-, sometimes two-flowered; flowers 2in. 
across; the sepals and petals oval, almost similar in shape, 
concave; pouch small; the whole flower is coloured clear 
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cream-yellow, with numerous small spots of cinnamon-red. 
The blossoms appear in autumn, and last over a month 
in perfection. The plants are small, and they grow slowly. 
They thrive best when potted in a mixture of peat and 
sphagnum in equal parts, with a sprinkling of silver sand. 
The pots should be drained with limestone. They should 
be placed near the roof-glass in a tropical house, and 
in a lighter position than is required by the majority of 
species. Native of Cochin China, &c.; introduced in 1864. 

Fig. 42; Botanical Magazine, t. 5373. 

Var. Regniert has longer leaves, paler in colour, and 
scapes bearing three, sometimes five, flowers each. 

Var. sulphurinum.—In this the leaves are green, and the 
flowers pure sulphur-yellow, without spots. 


C. Curtisii—A handsome species, related to C. super- 
biens. The leaves are strap-shaped, about 8in. long, light 
green, with darker mottlings. The scape is about rit. 
high, purplish, hairy; the flowers are large; dorsal sepal 
short, green, with a white margin, and purple and green 
nerves; lower sepals small; petals narrow, pointed, deflexed, 
dull green on the upper half, white below, veined and 
spotted with purple, hairy on the margins; pouch large, 
helmet-shaped, with acute side angles, vinous purple, with 
blackish veins. The blossoms appear in May and June, and 
last a long time. This species should be grown in a hot, 
moist house. Introduced from Sumatra in 1882. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, iii., t. 122. 


C. Dayanum.—One of the prettiest of ornamental-leaved 
Orchids. It is dwarf and compact; the leaves are about 6in. 
long by r4in. wide, and coloured yellowish green, marbled 
with olive-green. Scape stout, 1ft. high, one-flowered; 
flowers 4in. across; dorsal sepal large, white, with green 
veins; lower sepals similar but smaller; petals narrow, 

M 2 
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fringed with long, black hairs, deep purple, shaded with 
dull green; pouch large, deep purple, veined with green. 
The flowers last a long time, usually appearing in May or 
June. It will be seen that the flowers are large and dark- 
coloured, but the most attractive character is the varie- 
gation of the leaves. It is a native of Borneo, and was 
introduced in 1860. Syns. C. Burbidget, C. Petri. 
Flore des Serres; t) 1527: 


C. Druryi.—A stout-leaved, dwarf plant, with leaves gin. 
to 1ft. long, green, somewhat rigid. Scape about gin. high, 
brown, hairy, one-flowered ; dorsal sepal broad, curved 
forwards, hairy on the outside, dull yellow, the midrib 
marked with a broad, black-brown band; lower sepal 
similar, but smaller; the petals are broad, curved down- 
wards, yellow, with a line down the middle, as in the 
sepal, warted at the base; pouch pale yellow, spotted 
inside with purple. The flowers are developed in March 
or April, and they last over a month. This is one of the 
most distinctly marked species, and a remarkably pretty 
one when well flowered. It is a shy-blossoming plant 
under cultivation. It requires tropical treatment. Native 
of Travancore; introduced in 1875. 

Floral Magazine, ser. il., t. 425. 


C. Elliottianum.—A large and beautiful species, belonging 
to the group typified by C. Stonei. The leaves are bright 
green, ft. long, rin. broad, sometimes larger. Scape tft. 
long, bearing from two to five flowers; dorsal sepal 23in. 
long, rin. wide, pointed, ivory-white, with dark crimson 
lines ; lower sepal similar, but smaller; petals white, 5in. 
long, drooping, narrowed gradually to a point, white, with 
large, oblong spots and blotches of crimson, the edges wavy 
‘and fringed with hairs; pouch rin. long, in shape resem- 
bling that of C. Stonei; colour reddish brown. Introduced 
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by Messrs. F. Sander and Co., in 1888, from the Philippine 
Islands. It will, no doubt, require the same treatment 
as its allies, C. Stonei and C. Rothschildianum. 


C. Fairieanum.—This is one of the prettiest of all 
Cypripediums, the form as well as the colour of the 
flowers being exceptionally attractive. The leaves are 


Fig. 43. Cypripedium Fairieanum 


(much reduced). 


6in. long, iin. wide, and bright green. The scape is 
slender, pale green, 6in. high; the flowers are produced 
singly, usually during the autumn months; the dorsal 
sepal is large and white, yellowish green at the ‘base, 
beautifully streaked with brownish purple; petals similar 
in colour, fringed with black hairs, deflexed, and curiously 
curved at the ends; the pouch is dull purple, suffused 
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with dull brown, and veined with green; the blossoms last 
six weeks in full beauty, if not sprinkled with water from 
the syringe. This plant seems to have become extinct in 
a wild state, as no new importations of it have been 
made, although it is one that is much sought after by 
cultivators. It is very rare in English collections, and, 
from its slowness of growth and impatience of division, 
is likely to remain so. It thrives best when placed in a 
warm, moist greenhouse, on a shelf near the glass, where 
it requires shade from sunshine. It is a native of Assam, 
and was introduced in 1857. 
Fig. 43; Botanical Magazine, t. 5024. 


C. Godefroye.—A delightful little plant, similar in habit 
and general characters to C. niveum, differing chiefly in 
the markings of its flowers. It has short, rather fleshy 
leaves, seldom over 5in. in length, the upper surface 
coloured in waves of light and dark green, the under side 
usually purple. Scapes 2in. to 4in. high, bearing one 
or two flowers; dorsal sepal almost round; petals oblong, 
deflexed, nearly as large as the sepal, all coloured creamy 
white, with large and small spots of brown- purple ; 
pouch medium size, similarly coloured, but the spots 
are reduced to minute dots. This is greatly admired 
by everybody. Its flowers are developed in summer, 
and remain fresh a long time. Introduced from islands 
near Siam, in 1883. It requires the same treatment as 
C. concolor. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6876. 


C. Haynaldianum.—A large-flowered, handsome species, 
related to C. Lowii. The leaves are rft. long, leathery, and 
green. The scapes are about 2ft. high, green, bearing two 
to six flowers; dorsal sepal oval, pale green, with blotches 
of brown at the base, rosy towards the apex; lower sepal 
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large, green, with brown spots; petals oblong, gin. in 
length, greenish yellow, the margins of the upper part rose- 
tinted, the lower part twisted, blotched with brown; pouch 
green, tinged with purple. This is not one of the easiest 
to cultivate. It requires a hot, moist atmosphere, with 
plenty of water at the root during summer; and care must 
be taken to keep the soil sweet and open. The flowers 
are developed in March. It is a native of the Philippine 
Islands, whence it was introduced in 1873. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6296. 


C. hirsutissimum.—One of the most distinct and attrac- 
tive kinds, flowering freely under ordinary treatment. It has 
green, strap-shaped leaves, about gin. or rft. long, and 
scapes of the same length, bearing solitary flowers, which 
are very large, measuring at least 6in. across. The dorsal 
sepal is large, heart-shaped, reddish-purple, with a margin 
of clear green; lower sepal small, same colour; the back is 
densely covered with soft, blackish hairs; petals large, 
broad, tongue-shaped, twisted, hairy along the margins, 
narrowed and wavy at the base, deep purple and green; 
the pouch is large, helmet-shaped, deep green, shaded with 
purple. The flowers are produced freely in March or 
April, and they remain good on the plant for at least six 
weeks. This is one of the choicest of stove species. It 
is a native of Assam, &c., and was introduced in 1857. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4990. 


C. Hookere.—This species deserves favour because of 
the beauty of its foliage alone, whilst the flowers are not 
wanting in interest. The leaves are 6in. long, broad and 
obtuse, deep black-green, beautifully variegated with irre- 
gular blotches of creamy yellow; the scapes are long, and 
one-flowered; the sepals and petals are yellowish brown, 
the points of the latter being of a rich rosy purple; the 
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pouch is somewhat small, dark green, suffused with choco- 
late. It blossoms during the summer months, and is very 
easily cultivated. C. Hookere is a native of Borneo, 
whence it was introduced in 1862; it was named in 
compliment to the late Lady Hooker. Syn. C. Bullen- 
7anum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5362. 


C. insigne.—This is one of the best known of all exotic 
Orchids, and it is also one of the easiest to cultivate. It 
was introduced, along with C. venustum, many years before 
any other Cypripedium, and it still remains a useful and 
handsome garden plant. It may be cultivated in a green- 
house, along with Geraniums, or even in the window of an 
ordinary dwelling-room, where, with ordinary care, it will 
grow freely and flower annually. The leaves are about 
gin. long, green; the scapes rft. high, bearing a single 
flower 4in. across, and shining as if varnished; dorsal sepal 
large, oval, the apex bent forward, apple-green, with dull 
purple spots, and a white margin; lower sepal small, pale 
green; petals broad, spreading, wavy, pale green, with 
purple longitudinal lines; lip green and brown, paler near 
the mouth. It blossoms in December and January, the 
flowers lasting fully a month. Native of Sylhet; intro- 
duced in 1820. 

Fig. 44; Botanical Magazine, t. 3412. 

There are no less than forty named varieties of this 
species, but not one-fourth of them are really distinct. 
The following are the best: 

Var. Chantini has the dorsal sepal pure white on the 
apical half, and spots of a rich purple; petals with amber 
veins; and the pouch reddish-brown. Syn. var. punctatum 
violaceum. 

Var. Mauler is large-flowered, has less white on the 
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dorsal sepal, and the petals and pouch are paler, than in 
Chantini. 
“Nar. Sandere has flowers whoily primrose-yellow save 


| Sion 


Fig. 44, Flower of Cypripedium insigne 


(nat. size). 
the apical margin of the dorsal sepal, which is white, with 
a few brown dots. / 


Other distinct forms are: albo-marginatum, Hors- 
manianum, Kimballianum, and Wiott. 
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C. Lawrencianum.—A very handsome species, remarkable 
for its large, attractive flowers, as well as for its richly- 
variegated foliage. It is a robust grower, the leaves about 
gin. long, 2in. broad, tessellated with yellow-green on a 
dark green ground, and very ornamental. Scapes tft. 
or more high, purple, hairy, usually one-flowered; dorsal 
sepal very large, spreading, white, with broad, parallel 
lines of brown-purple; petals spreading, 24in. long by 4in. 
in width, green, tinged with purple at the apex, shaded 
with red at the base, the margins bearing a few purple, 
hairy warts; pouch large, almost cylindrical, purplish brown, 
yellowish at the base. The blossoms are developed in 
summer. This plant should be included in every stove 
collection of Orchids. It is a native of Borneo, and was 
introduced in 1878. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6432. 

Var. Hyeanum differs in having the dorsal sepal white, 
with pale green lines; petals green, covered with short, dark 
hairs; and the pouch grass-green, with veins of a darker 
shade. It is considered to be a bleached or albino form 
of the type. 

There are eight other named varieties of this, viz.: albo- 
marginatum, atro-purpureum, biflorum, elegantissimum, 
magnificum, majus, superbum, and virescens. The names 
are descriptive of the distinctive character of each. 


C. longifolium.—A free-growing and stately plant, with 
long, strap-shaped, dark green, shining foliage, forming 
a large tuft. Scape erect, from 2ft. to 3ft. high, six- to 
ten-flowered, the flowers opening in slow succession, so 
that the plant is in blossom for about half the year; dorsal 
sepal pointed, thin, wavy, green, with faint reddish streaks ; 
lower sepal large, boat-shaped, pale green; petals narrow, 
4in. to 6in. long, twisted, green, margined with rose and 
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white; pouch large, wide at the mouth, green and purple- 

brown. This is an easily-grown plant, but poor in floral 

colour. There seems to be very little difference between it 

and C. Roézliz. Native of Central America; introduced in 

1870. Syns. C. Reichenbachianum, C. Hincksianum. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5970. 


C. Lowii.—This prettily-marked species has been a great 
favourite ever since its first introduction. The leaves are 
upwards of rft. long, about 2in. broad, and pale green in 
colour. The scapes are from 2ft. to 3ft. long, and produce 
from two to five flowers, a greater number being noticeable 
upon wild specimens. They are about 4in. across, variously 
shaded with green, yellow, purple, or violet, and are also 
spotted with black or deep purple; the petals are long, 
twisted once, broadest at the apex, fringed on the margins, 
green, spotted with purple, at the base, purple at the 
apex; the pouch is helmet-shaped, shining purplish green. 
The plant grows upon lofty trees in the thick jungles of 
Borneo and Sarawak, and was introduced in 1846. 

Bloce des Serres, &. 375: 


C. niveum.—This is a gem amongst Cypripediums. The 
leaves are small, dark green on the upper side, irregularly 
blotched with grey, the under side being of a dull vinous 
red; the flowers are on erect scapes, from gin. to 6in. high, 
solitary, or rarely produced in pairs, and pure, soft, snowy 
white, save for a few freckles of cinnamon irregularly 
scattered over the sepals and petals. The appearance of the 
plant, when not in flower, is very similar to that of 
C. concolor, the flowers of which are yellow. It blossoms 
during spring and summer, and remains in perfection about 
a month. It requires tropical treatment, and some broken 
limestone should be added to the peat and sphagnum used 
in potting. It is sometimes stated to be a native of 
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Moulmein, but this is an error: the plant is a native of the 

Straits of Malacca, and is brought to Moulmein by the 

coasting steamers in exchange for Moulmein Orchids; it 

has also been received from the west coast of Siam. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5922. 


C. pardinum.—A handsome species, resembling C. venus- 
tum. The leaves are green, mottled with a darker shade, 
purplish beneath. Scape erect, about gin. high, two- or 
three-flowered; flowers large; dorsal sepal broad, white, 
with emerald-green stripes; petals strap-shaped, pointed, 
pale green with dark purple warts at the base, reddish 
purple and fringed with hairs towards the apex; pouch 
large, pale yellow, veined with dark green. An easily-grown 
and free-flowering plant, requiring stove treatment. Intro- 
duced from Assam in 1869. 

Floral Magazine, ser. i1., t. 51. 


C. Parishii—Although not to be reckoned amongst the 
most popular of Lady’s Slippers, this is a really handsome 
plant. It somewhat resembles C. philippinense in general 
appearance, but is a more robust grower. The scape is 
sometimes as much as 2ft. in height, stout, hairy, sometimes 
branching, and it bears from three to six flowers; the 
sepals are broad, projecting forward, straw-coloured, with 
pale green veins; the petals are about 5in. long, undulated, 
green at the base, rich purple at the apex, and the margin 
bears purple, hairy warts ; pouch long, green and purple. 
It blossoms in autumn, and requires tropical treatment. 
Introduced from Burmah in 1859. 

Botanical Magazine, t: 5791. 


C. philippinense—This handsome species is related to 
C. Stonei. The leaves are strap-shaped, rather thick and 
fleshy, shining green, and about 1ft. long. The scape is 
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erect, 14ft. high, hairy, three- or four-flowered; flowers 
large; dorsal sepal broad, white, with purple stripes; lower 
sepal similar, but with green stripes, hairy externally; 
petals pendulous, 6in. long, narrow, spirally twisted, yellow 
at the base, green and white at the apex, the medial 
part covered with deep brown blotches and dark, glandular 
spots; pouch small, greenish yellow. The flowers are 
developed in April or May, and they last about a month. 
Introduced from the Philippines, where it was found 
growing with Vanda Batemani, in 1863. It requires 
tropical treatment. Syn. C. levigatum. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5508. 


C. prestans.—A striking and distinct plant, of recent 
introduction. It has stout, green leaves, like those of 
C. Stonei, and erect, many-flowered, hairy scapes; the 
dorsal sepal is 2in. long by 1r4in. in width, with the point 
arching forwards, whilst in colour it is creamy white, with 
about a dozen purplish stripes; the petals are 5in. long, 
narrow, twisted, with black, hairy spots on the edge near 
the base, ochre-coloured, with a mid-line of brown; pouch 
2in. long, slipper-shaped, shining yellowish green, with 
red-brown nerves and blotches. It blossoms in August, 
and requires the same treatment as C. Stonei. Introduced 
from New Guinea in 1886. An older name for this species 
is C. glanduliferum. 


Gardeners Chronicle, 1887 (i1.),, fig. 155- 


C. purpuratum.—A pretty-leaved species, closely related 
to C. barbatum. Leaves 5in. long, pointed, pale green, 
marbled with a darker shade. Scape 6in. long, erect, one- 
flowered; flowers as in C. barbatum, but the dorsal sepal 
has revolute margins, and is pure white on the upper part, 
the rest being greenish, with purple stripes; the petals are 
broad, wavy, acute at the points, and ciliated, purplish, with 
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black warts. This is an easily-grown and free-flowering 
plant, blossoming in the winter. It is a native of Hong 
Kong and China, and was introduced in 1836. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4901. 


C. Rothschildianum.—This is one of the handsomest 
of the C. Stonei group. Prof. Reichenbach described it as 
being “‘one of the most astonishing introductions ever 
seen.” It has stout, green, glossy leaves 2ft. long by 24in. 
wide. Scape stout, 1ft. or more high, reddish, bearing three 
or more flowers, which are quite as large as those of 
C. prestans; dorsal sepal oblong, acute at the apex, 
yellowish, with black-purple stripes and a white margin; 
petals narrow, wavy at the base, yellowish green, with 
dark longitudinal lines and blotches; pouch as in C. Stonei, 
almost leathery in texture, cinnamon-coloured, reddish at 
the mouth. The staminode in this species is very remark- 
able; it is curved and formed not unlike a crane’s beak 
and head. Introduced from New Guinea in 1888. It 
requires the same treatment as C. Stonei. Syn. C. neo- 
guineense. 

Reichenbachia, t. 61. 


C. Sanderianum.—A most remarkable and _ beautiful 
species, which has lately been introduced from the Malay 
Archipelago by Mr. F. Sander, after whom it is named. 
In habit and leaf-characters it is similar to C. philip- 
pinense. Flower-scapes stout, erect, 1ft. or more high, 
black-purple and velvety, each bearing from one to four 
flowers, which are as large as those of C. philippinense; 
dorsal sepal triangular-concave, hairy outside, the front 
beautifully striped with brownish crimson on a pale green 
ground; the petals, which form the most striking feature 
in the flower, are curved back at the base, and 
thence extend spirally downwards, ultimately lengthening 
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to from 14ft. to 2ft., as in C. caudatum; in colour they 
are crimson and white on the upper part, brown-crimson 
below; pouch small, narrow, dark brown. The flowers 
last at least six weeks in perfection. This interesting 
Cypripedium is apparently easily grown if treated as a 
tropical plant. It does well when under the same con- 
ditions as suit C. Stonei. We have seen it in excellent 
health in the same house as Phalznopsis. 


C. Schlimiii—A distinct and pretty species, suitable for 
cultivation in a greenhouse. The leaves are 6in. to 8in. 
long, thin and narrow, and light green. The scape is erect 
and branched, bearing six or more flowers, which are 2in. 
across; the sepals and petals are snow-white, tinged with 
green towards the ends, and mottled with purplish rose; 
the pouch is round, very much contracted at the mouth, 
white, with a blotch of deep rose in front. This plant 
should be grown in a mixture of peat, sphagnum, and 
sand, and be well drained; it should be kept moderately 
cool, and at all seasons of the year freely supplied with 
water, but during the growing season a copious supply 
must be given. It blossoms at various times of the year. 
It is interesting as being one of the progenitors of the 
many fine hybrids represented by C. Sedeni. It inhabits 
swampy places in New Granada, at an elevation of 4oooft. 
above the sea, where it was discovered by M. Schlim, a 
collector employed by M. Linden, about 1866. 

Fig. 45; Botanical Magazine, t. 5614. 


C. Spicerianum.—A beautiful and very distinct species, 
which has recently become one of the most popular of 
Orchids, although about five years ago 170 guineas was 
paid for a small plant of it. The leaves are like those 
of C. insigne, but broader and shorter, and spotted with 
purple on the under side. The scape is hairy, purple, 
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gin. long, generally one-flowered; flowers 24in. across, full, 
of good substance; dorsal sepal 2in. wide, green, and folded 
at the base, the rest pure white, tinged with rosy violet, 


Fig. 45. Inflorescence and Leaf of Cypripedium Schlimii 


(% nat. size). 


and having a stripe of purple from the apex to the base; 
lower sepal ovate, greenish; petals 2in. long, wavy along 
the margins, pale green, striped and spotted with purple; 
pouch large, open, dull purple; staminode large, disk-like, 
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bright purple, with a white edge. This very desirable 
plant will grow and flower freely in an intermediate house, 
although it thrives perfectly in a stove. It blossoms from 
October to December, and the flowers last over a month. 
Native of Assam; introduced in 1878. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6490. 

The following are named varieties: giganteum, magnt- 
ficum, nigrescens, radiatum, virescens, viride. These 
names are sufficiently descriptive. 


C. Stoneii—This is a truly beautiful species, and although 
somewhat difficult to establish when newly imported, under 
ordinary care it grows tolerably quickly, and forms a 
handsome specimen. The leaves are about rft. in length, 
leathery, obtuse at the ends, and dark shining green. The 
scape is about 2ft. long, erect, and usually three-flowered ; 
the sepals are large and broad, of a china-white hue, thinly 
striped with reddish purple, and shaded with ochreous 
yellow; the petals are 5in. to 6in. long, narrow, curved 
downwards and twisted, and are of the same colour as 
the sepals; the lip is large, and has a curious pouch, 
somewhat resembling a Turkish slipper in form; the ground- 
colour is dull red, with purple veins, whitish on the under 
side. It is a native of Sarawak, in Borneo, and in its 
specific name commemorates Mr. Stone, formerly gardener 
to Mr. John Day, of Tottenham, who flowered it for the first 
time in this country in 1860. It blossoms in autumn, and 
requires tropical treatment. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5349. 

Var. platytzentum.—A plant of exceptional interest and 
beauty. The petals are tin. broad, white, tinted with 
yellow and blotched with purple; dorsal sepal white, with 
purple stripes. The highest sum ever paid for an Orchid, 
viz., 310 guineas, was given for a small plant of this variety 
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by Baron Schroeder, in 1887. It first appeared in the 
collection of the late Mr. John Day, in 1867. 


C. superbiens.—This is undoubtedly the finest of the 
barbatum section, and deserves a place in every collection 
of orchidaceous plants. The leaves are 6in. long by 2in. 
broad, oblong and blunt at the apex, beautifully mottled 
with dark green upon a yellowish-green ground. The 
scape is 1ft. high, and bears a single very large flower; the 
dorsal sepal is large and broad, ciliated, white, beautifully 
streaked with purple and green; the petals are 3in. long 
and nearly tin. broad, white, green, and purple, the margin 
warted, fringed with soft hairs; and the pouch is very large 
and prominent, of a uniform rich brown-purple, reticulated 
in front. It blossoms during summer, and lasts a long time 
in full beauty. It is a native of Java, and is regarded 
by some botanists as one of the many forms of C. barbatum. 
It was introduced in 1835. Syn. C. Veztchianum. 

Flore des Serres, t. 1996. 


C. venustum.—One of the first of the East Indian kinds 
to be introduced to English collections, having been brought 
home about the year 1819. It is a very accommodating 
plant, for whilst some keep it entirely in the stove, others 
grow it in a greenhouse, the latter being preferable, as the 
blossoms are produced in greater abundance, although the 
variegation of the foliage is more brilliant where the plants 
are grown in a warm-house. The leaves are short, of a 
dark bluish green above, curiously mottled and blotched 
with grey-green, whilst the under side is dull purple. The 
flowers are solitary, and of medium size; the sepals and 
petals greenish white or pink, striped with bright green; 
the latter are fringed and warted with purple, and the 
pouch is yellowish green, veined with olive-green and 
flushed with dull purple. It blossoms from January to 
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March, and lasts a long time in perfection. It is a native 
of Silhet and Nepal, and is perhaps as much valued for 
its handsomely-marked leaves as for its dark-coloured 
flowers. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 2129. 

Var. pardinum has larger foliage, which is also more 
distinctly marbled, and the flowers are clearer and brighter 
in colour. 


Fig. 46. Flower of Cypripedium villosum 


(4 nat. size). 


C. villosum.—A well-known and handsome species, of 
robust habit and strong constitution. The leaves are leathery, 
from ft. to 14ft. long, bright green above, paler below, 
and spotted with purple at the base. Scapes rft. long, 
very hairy, one-flowered; flowers large ; dorsal sepal erect, 


oval, folded back at the base, the margin fringed with hairs, 
N 2 
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brownish purple, the upper portion green, paling to white 
at the margin; lower sepal smaller, pale green; petals 
tongue-shaped, narrowed to a stalk at the base, rin. wide 
in the broadest part, brownish yellow, with a purple midrib ; 
pouch large, open, brownish yellow. The flowers are very 
freely produced from January to March, and remain fresh 
about a month. There are many variations from the type 
here described, some of the forms being considerably better 
than others. The varnish-like surface of the whole flower 
gives this species a very distinct appearance. Its nearest 
ally is C. Boxallii. It may be grown in an intermediate- 
house. Introduced from Moulmein in 1833. 
Fig. 46; Illustration Horticole, iv. (1857), t. 126. 


Mybrid Cypripediums. 


No genus of Orchids has been so successfully manipulated 
by the hybridist as the Cypripediums. There are already 
at least a hundred named hybrids, and a great many more 
will soon be added to this number, several specialists having 
been engaged for some years in cross-breeding from the 
various kinds. Probably, the proportionately large number. 
of hybrid Cypripediums is due to the fact of their crossing 
much more freely, and maturing seed better, than many 
Orchids do. Any beginner can cross-fertilise Cypripediums. 
Considerable patience and skill, however, are required to 
obtain flowering plants from the seeds. Usually, the period 
between the sowing of the seeds and the flowering of the 
plants which are obtained from them, is about five years. 

There can be no doubt that a large proportion of the 
hybrid Cypripediums are of no value as flowering plants, 
many of them being positively ugly. And yet extremely 
high prices are paid for some of them; some peculiarity 
of form or colour—whether pretty or no does not in the 
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least matter—coupled with the fact of the plants being 
unique or rare, being sufficient to cause Cypripedium fanciers 
to pay £50, £100, and even £300 for them. To anyone 
unacquainted with the Orchid market, this will appear in- 
credulous. All hybrid Cypripediums do not fetch such 
fabulous prices; it is, however, certain that immense sums 
have been obtained for these plants in recent years. 

In the following selection, we have included only those 
which can be recommended as good garden plants. Many 
of them are very expensive at present, but as they are, 
as a rule, easily and rapidly increased by division, they will, 
in a few years, be much more moderate in price. Following 
each are the names of the parents from which the hybrid 
was obtained. As hybrids are usually a combination of the 
characters of their parents, they do not require such minute 
description as the species. 


C. albo-purpureum (from C. Schlimii and C. Dominianum). 
—A handsome, free-growing plant, with long, upright, reed- 
like foliage, and tall flower-spikes. Flowers as in C. Sedeni, 
but larger; dorsal and under sepals ivory-white, tinted with 
pink, .with yellowish veins; petals 5in. long, drooping, 
twisted, pink-coloured ; pouch dull crimson, the edge white, 
spotted with rose. An easily-managed plant, and one 
which is in flower several months in the year. Raised by 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 1877. 

Garden, Xxi., p. 332. 


C. Arthurianum (from C. insigne and C. Fairieanum).— 
A small plant, with the appearance of C. insigne. Flowers 
smaller; dorsal sepal pale green, white on the apical part, 
veined and spotted with crimson-purple; petals curved 
downwards, with fringed and wavy margins, green, with 
crimson veins; pouch greenish yellow, mottled and veined 
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with brown. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First 
flowered in 1874. 


C. Ashburtoniz (from C. barbatum and C. insigne).— 
Leaves as in C. insigne, and faintly marbled with grey. 
Flowers large; dorsal sepal as in C. barbatum; petals 
narrow, fringed, reddish brown, with purple veins; pouch 
pale purple, tinged with yellow. Raised in the gardens 
of Lady Ashburton, Melchet Court. First flowered in 
1871. Syn. £. obscurum. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1871, fig. 348. 

There are several named varieties of this. 


C. calophyllum (from C. barbatum and C. venustum).— 
Chiefly remarkable for the size and rich variegation of its 
leaves. Flowers with dorsal sepal as in C. barbatum, 
and petals and pouch as in C. venustum, but deeper in 
colour. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First 
flowered in 1881. 


C. calurum (from C. longifolium and C. Sedeni).—A tall, 
robust plant, with bright green foliage, and erect, branching, 
brownish flower-scapes, bearing large handsome flowers ; 
dorsal and lower sepals whitish green, with rosy stripes; 
petals 2}in. long, green, with a white midrib and red 
edges at the base, wholly red on the apical half; pouch 
deep rose-pink. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First 
flowered in 1881. 


C. cardinale (from C. Sedeni and C. Schlimii).—Very 
like C. Sedeni, but the flowers are larger and brighter in 
colour, the petals broader and untwisted, and the pouch 
more contracted at the mouth. One of the best of the 
Sedeni group. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First 
flowered in 1882. 


Fig. (47. 
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C. Charles Canham (from C. villosum and C. superbiens). 
—An exceptionally fine hybrid, which flowered for the first 
time in 1887. Leaves as in C. superbiens. Flower very 
large, varnished; dorsal sepal 2in. across, whitish, with 


stripes of purple-brown, changing to green at the apex; 
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Fig. 47. Flower of Cypripedium cardinale 


(% nat. size). 


petals light purple-brown, with yellowish veins and spots 
of dark purple; pouch 24in. long and thin. across, pallid 
behind, purplish brown in front. 

Var. Mrs. Canham has narrower leaves, the petals are 


unspotted, and the dorsal sepal has more purple in it. 
Origin not known. 
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free-growing plant, with tall, grassy green foliage, and erect, 
branching scapes. The flowers are pale green, shaded 
with yellow, the pouch having a few small spots of brown. 
This is one of the least attractive of the most commonly- 
grown hybrids. Raised by Mr. J. C. Browning, Windsor. 
First flowered in 1881. 


C. Crossianum (from C. insigne and C. venustum).—A 
fine hybrid, having robust leaves, coloured light green, with 
olive-green blotches. The scape is hairy, purplish, one- 
flowered; dorsal sepal very large, whitish, with green lines 
and purple spots near the base; petals chocolate-coloured ; 
pouch brown-yellow, with green veins. Although very dark 
in hue, yet this is a noble-looking plant when in flower. 
Raised in the gardens of Lady Ashburton, Melchet Court. 
First flowered in 1873. 


C. Dominianum (from C. caricinum and C. caudatum).— 
A tall-growing plant, with long, arching, green leaves, and 
erect scapes bearing two or three flowers, in which the 
two sepals are 2in. long, whitish, with yellow veins; the 
petals 8in. long, narrow, spiral, pale yellow and rose, with 
green veins; pouch large, constricted, yellowish green, with 
brown veins, the mouth pale yellow, spotted with rose. 
Raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 
1870. 

Plate. 


C. euryandrum (from C. Stonei and C. barbatum).—A 
stout plant, with deep green, faintly-mottled leaves, and 
erect, hairy scapes, bearing two or three flowers. Dorsal 
sepal short, broad, concave, white, shaded with crimson and 
striped with purple and green; petals gin. long, narrowed 
from the broadish middle to a point, whitish, with large 
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(+ nat. size). 
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. spots of purple and a fringe of hairs; pouch as in C. bar- 
batum, but larger and brighter in colour. 

Garden; xix;; p. 636.. ‘ 

C. Godseffianum (from C. hirsutissimum and C. Boxallii). 
—One of the newest hybrids. Leaf gin. by 2in., very stiff, 
green. Scape stout, hairy, reddish; flowers large; dorsal 
sepal sepia-brown on the central part, pale yellow about the 
margin; petals broad, rounded at the apex, wavy at the 
base; colour gorgeous purple-mauve on the upper half, the 
lower half sulphur-yellow, with blackish-red spots; pouch 
slender, light brown, yellowish underneath. Raised by 
Mr. N. C. Cookson, Wylam-on-Tyne. First flowered in 
1888. 


C. grande (from C. caudatum and C. longifolium).—A 
magnificent plant, hardly equalled by any other hybrid. 
The leaves are sword-shaped, from 2ft. to 24ft. long, and 
2in. broad, bright green. Scape as long as the leaves, many- 
flowered; flowers very large; sepals elongated, incurved, 
yellowish white, with green veins; petals drooping, ribbon- 
like, 1ft. or more long, cream-coloured at the base, the 
remainder rose-crimson; pouch very large, prominent, 
narrow at the mouth, where the colour is white, with rosy 
spots; the front is yellow and brown, fading to creamy 
white underneath. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. 
First flowered in 1883. 


C. Harrisianum (from C. villosum and C. barbatum).— 
This is exactly intermediate between its parents. The 
leaves are green, with waves of a deeper shade. The 
flowers are larger than those of C. barbatum; dorsal 
sepal large, broad, shining, dark purple, white on the 
upper margin; petals purple; pouch vinous _ purple, 
shaded with green. A free-flowering, easily-grown plant, 
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which succeeds in an intermediate temperature. It 
blossoms in May or June. Raised by Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons. First flowered in 1869. Interesting on account 
of its being the first artificially-raised hybrid Cypripedium. 

There are over half-a-dozen named varieties of this, the 
names being descriptive of the special characters of each. 
They are nigrum, rubrum, superbum, venustum, &c. 


C. Io (from C. Argus and C. Lawrencianum).—Leaves 
similar to those of the latter parent; flowers large; dorsal 
sepal ovate, white, with purple and green stripes; petals 
spreading, green at the base, purplish at the tips, the 
margins bearing brown, hairy warts; pouch green and 
purple, large. A distinct and handsome kind. Raised 
by Mr. N. C. Cookson, Wylam-on-Tyne. First flowered 
in 1886. 


C. Leeanum (from C. insigne and C. Spicerianum).— 
Similar in habit and leaf-characters to C. Spicerianum. 
The flowers have a broad oval dorsal sepal, which is green 
at the base, the upper and greater part being pure white, 
with spots of mauve. The petals and pouch are as in 
C. insigne, save that the latter is shining red-brown. A 
good variety of this is a desirable plant, but there are many 
which are in no way superior to the ordinary C. insigne. 

Var. superbum is the best form, raised by Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, and Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart. First flowered 
in 1885. 

Fig. 48. 


C. marmorophyllum (from C. Hookere and C. barbatum). 
—Foliage as in C. Hookere. Scape ift. or more high, 
purple, hairy, one-flowered; dorsal sepal large, broad, 
green and white, with dark green stripes, shaded with 
purple near the base; petals drooping, purple, bearded; 
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pouch dull purple, warty on the inflexed margin. Raised 
by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 1876. 


C. Marshallianum (from C. pardinum and C. concolor).— 
A rare and very beautiful little plant, and one of the best 
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Fig. 48. Flower of Cypripedium Leeanum superbum 
(2 nat. size). 


of the hybrids raised by crossing C. concolor with others. 
It has the habit of C. concolor, but the leaves are broader, 
flatter, and greener. The flowers are 4in. across; dorsal 
sepal ovate, 14in. across; petals oblong, rounded at the 
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apex, 2in. long; pouch as large again as in C. concolor. 
The colour of the whole flower is cream-white and pale 
rose, with numerous small spots of dark crimson thickly 
scattered over the sepal and petals. Raised by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 1875. 


C. Measuresianum (from C. villosum and C. venustum). 
—Leaves 6in. long, dark green above, purplish beneath. 
Flowers large; dorsal sepal yellow, white-margined, veined 
with brown; petals brown-purple, becoming yellowish with 
age; pouch large, orange, tinted and veined with purplish 
brown and green. A free-growing plant, which may be 
cultivated in a greenhouse temperature. Raiser’s name not 
recorded. First flowered in 1888. 


C. Meirax (from C. venustum and another).—A pretty 
little plant, having pointed, green leaves, with darker 
marbling, purplish beneath. Scape hairy, purple, single- 
flowered; dorsal sepal large, fringed at the base, white, 
tinted with rose and striped with green and purple; petals 
purplish crimson, with green basal nerves; pouch yellowish 
green and purple, with purplish veins. It flowers in 
winter, and remains in blossom about six weeks. Raised 
by Mr. R. Warner, Chelmsford. First flowered in 1880. 


C. microchilum (from C. niveum and C. Druryi).—A 
charming little plant, with strap-shaped, recurved, green, 
mottled leaves. Habit and flowers the same as those of 
C. niveum; sepal and petals large, white, barred and 
spotted with purple; pouch very small, laterally com- 
pressed, white, with pale green veins. Raised by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 1882. 


C. Morganie (from C. superbiens and C. Stonei).— 
This is a splendid hybrid, as the names of its parents 
would lead one to expect. It bears a most remarkable 
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resemblance to C. Stonei var. platytanium, and is almost 
as rare. Foliage as in C. Stonei. Scapes tall, three- 
flowered; dorsal sepal rosy white, with deep red veins; 
petals broad, about 6in. long, pale sulphur-coloured, blotched 
with brown-purple on the inside; pouch as in C. superbiens, 
but longer, and coloured dull rose, with crimson veins, 
whitish in the throat. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. 
First flowered in 1880. 


C. cnanthum (from C. Harrisianum and C. insigne 
Maulei).—Foliage dark green. Scape hairy, one-flowered ; 
dorsal sepal large, green at the base, white above, lined 
with violet, the lower part blotched with purple; petals 
deflexed, vinous purple, yellowish and blotched at the 
base; pouch deep purple. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons. First flowered in 1876 (the variety in 1885). 

Var. superbum has larger, brighter-coloured flowers. 


C. politum (from C. venustum and C. barbatum ?).—A 
curiously-coloured plant, with robust, green foliage, chequered 
witha darker shade. Flowers medium in size; dorsal sepal 
whitish, spotted with purple and lined with green; petals 
linear, glossy, dull red, fringed with black hairs, green at 
the base, and warted; pouch narrow, purplish brown, with 
veins of a darker shade, the mouth green, spotted with 
purple. It blossoms in January or February. Raised by 
Mr. R. Warner, Chelmsford. First flowered in 1880. 

Fig. 49. 


C. Saundersianum (from C. caudatum and C. Schlimii). 
—A splendid hybrid, for the first plant of which £300 was 
paid. Foliage similar to that of C. Sedeni, which has been 
suggested as one of the parents. Flower as large as those 
of C. villosum; stalked ovary 5in. to 6in. long, velvety ; 
dorsal sepal oblong-triangular, whitish, with purple and 
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green stripes; petals broad strap-shaped, wavy, incurved- 
falcate, clear purple; pouch large, rounded in front, 
furrowed near the mouth, mauve-purple, whitish and 
spotted about the mouth, the front covered with asperities. 
As this hybrid is said to be free in both growth. and 
flowers, it is sure to become a favourite. Professor 


Fig. 49. Flower of Cypripedium politum 


(2 nat. size). 


Reichenbach considered it to be one of the finest. Raised 
by Mr. Marshall, of Enfield. First flowered in 1886. 


C. Schrodere (from C. caudatum and C. Sedeni).—A 
very stately, handsome plant, with long, tufted, bright green 
leaves, and tall, branching scapes, each bearing several 
large, bright-coloured flowers; dorsal and lower sepals pale 
green and pink, veined with dark green; petals pendulous, 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEDENI 
(} nat. size} 
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4in. long, twisted, pale green, stained with pink and veined 
with crimson; pouch large, in shape like that of C. cau- 
datum, and coloured rose-pink, white inside, spotted with 
crimson. It blossoms in December, and continues to 
develop flowers for several months. Raised by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 1883. 


C. Sedeni (from C. longifolium and C. Schlimii).—A free- 
flowering kind, and a popular garden plant. It has long, 
arching, green leaves, and tall scapes bearing many flowers, 
which open in slow succession, so that the plant is rarely 
out of blossom; dorsal and lower sepals whitish green, 
tinted with rose; petals narrow, twisted, deep rose, with 
whitish margins; pouch round, rich crimson, white and 
spotted about the mouth. Named after Mr. John Seden, 
the most successful of all hybridists, to whose skill we are 
indebted for the many beautiful hybrids distributed by 
Messrs. Veitch. 

Plate. 

Var. candidulum is a cross between C. longifolium and 
C. Schlimii var. album. It resembles C. Sedeni in every- 
thing except that the colour of the sepals and petals is 
white, and the pouch is deeper-coloured. 

Var. porphyreum.—This is a robust variety, with larger 
and deeper-coloured flowers. 

C. albanense is also a form of C. Sedeni. 


C. selligerum (from C. philippinense and C. barbatum).—A 
beautiful hybrid, with very distinct characters. The leaves 
are large, broad, fleshy, deep green, with darker mottlings. 
Scape stout, erect, dark purple, hairy, two- or three-flowered ; 
flowers large; dorsal sepal broad, white, green at the base, 
with dark crimson lines; petals curved downwards, 3in. 
long, 3in. broad at the base, hairy on the margins, dull 
red, veined with purple, and freely warted; pouch as in 
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C. barbatum, but paler. Raised by Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, to whom we are indebted for the illustration. First 
flowered in 1878. 

Plate. 

Var. majus has larger and richer-coloured flowers than 


the type. 


C. Swanianum (from C. Dayanum and C. barbatum).— 
This is one of the finest of the barbatum group of hybrids. 
Foliage as in C. Dayanum, but darker. Flowers as in 
C. barbatum, but larger; dorsal sepal white, lined and 
shaded with green and purple; petals broad, usually 
warted, dull red at the apex, brownish green at the base, 
with green nerves; pouch large, crimson-purple, warted 
on the mouth. The flowers last a long time in per- 
fection. Raised in the gardens of Mr. W. Leech, Fallow- 
field. First flowered in 1876. 


C. Tautzianum (from C. barbatum and C. niveum).—A 
pretty little hybrid, very similar to C. tessellatum-por- . 
phyreum. The habit is that of C. niveum. Dorsal sepal 
elliptical, pointed, white, with purple and green veins; 
petals spreading, ligulate, green at the base, purple-lined 
towards the apex, spotted with darker purple, and fringed 
with dark hairs; pouch as in C. barbatum, dark purple, 
paler underneath. Raised by Messrs, Veitch and Sons. 
First flowered in 1886. 


C. tessellatum-porphyreum (from C. concolor and C. bar- 
batum).—A beautiful plant, quite exceptional in colour. 
Foliage as in C. concolor, but larger. Scape two-flowered ; 
‘all the floral segments of a pale buff-yellow, much stained 
with rose-purple, the purple greatly predominating; veins 
of upper sepal deep vinous purple, those of the lower 
sepal plainer; veins of the petals with numerous blackish- 
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purple spots towards the base; pouch deeper in colour in 
front than the other segments, pale green beneath, the 
mouth spotted with purple” (Veitch). Raised by Messrs. 
Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 188r. 


C. vernixium (from C. Argus and C. villosum).—Leaves 
as in C. villosum, but less distinctly mottled. Scape stout, 
hairy, one-flowered. Flowers large, varnished; dorsal sepal 
pale green, with dark green nerves and black spots; petals 
wavy, bearded, dark brown; pouch olive-green, shaded 
with brown and conspicuously veined. 


C. vexillarium (from C. Fairieanum and C. barbatum).— 
A charming hybrid, partaking much of the characters of 
its beautiful parent, C. Fairieanum. The leaves are pale 
green, blotched with a darker shade of the same colour, 
whilst the flowers combine the beauties of both parents in 
a marked degree. The sepal is white, tinged with pale 
green at the base, and streaked and shaded throughout 
with soft purple; the petals are deflexed, hairy, purple, 
slightly shaded with green; the pouch is pale brown, tinged 
with yellowish green, and veined with pale green. Raised 
by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. First flowered in 1870. 

Garden; v., 103. 


C. Williamsianum (from C. villosum and C. Harrisianum). 
—Leaves long, green, tessellated. Flowers very large; the 
dorsal sepal white, with a broad central line of brown and 
parallel green lines; petals somewhat as in C. villosum; 
pouch large, brown in front, yellowish behind, the margin 
ochre-coloured. Raised by Mr. R. Warner, Chelmsford. 
First flowered in 1882. 


CHAPTER -XXTES 


DENDROBIUM. 


THIS genus has supplied a larger number of beautiful garden 
Orchids than any other among those which are natives of 
the Old World. Between 300 and 400 species are known, 
about 100 of which are cultivated in English collections, 
and amongst these are many Orchids which, for beauty 
of flowers, are unsurpassed in the whole Vegetable 
Kingdom. There is a great range of variation in the 
principal characters of the genus—size, habit, form of 
stem and leaf, shape and colour of flowers, all showing 
considerable diversity. 

The pseudo-bulbs of Dendrobiums exhibit a wonderful 
range of form from a small, thin, wiry stem to a strong, woody 
pseudo-bulb as tall as a man, and as thick as one’s wrist. 
Species with the habit and appearance of Epidendrums, 
Cattleyas, Coelogynes, &c., are known. The Bamboo-like 
stem is most frequent among those in cultivation, others 
being club-shaped or ovate; they are always marked with 
ring-like scars, called joints, and they are either pendulous 
or erect. The foliage is strap-shaped or ovate, or sometimes 
very narrow and grass-like, and it is either deciduous or 
persistent till the pseudo-bulbs perish. The flowers are 
borne in lateral’ or terminal bunches, sometimes singly, 
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sometimes in very large, pendent racemes; the sepals and 
petals are usually equal in length, the two lateral sepals 
being joined at the base, and forming a spur or chin; the 
lip is usually large and handsome, and is narrowed to a 
stalk-like base; the column is attached by its middle to 
the ovary, and there are four waxy pollinia. 

The natural distribution of Dendrobium extends over 
an immense area, from the Himalayas, through Burmah, 
to the Malayan regions, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
and Japan. None have been found in Africa or in 
Madagascar. They are most abundant in Burmah and 
Moulmein, and from these two places the majority of 
the most beautiful of cultivated kinds have been obtained. 
As having an important bearing on the cultural requirements 
of Dendrobiums, a few observations on the climate of these 
regions may be worth attention. The wettest months are 
from June to September, at which time the atmosphere is 
almost constantly saturated. As much as 6o0oin. of rain 
has been known to fall in these regions in one year, and 
250in. in a month have been recorded (Hooker). The 
average day temperature at this season is from 8odeg. to 
godeg. in the shade, falling to about 7odeg. at night. 
From October to February little or no rain falls, and the 
atmosphere is, therefore, very dry; the temperature also 
is lower. This is the resting season for vegetation, the 
Dendrobiums, at this time, being dried almost to scorching, 
and shrivelled to half their size. In the Malayan and 
Philippine regions, the climate is almost equal all the 
year round. The air is nearly always saturated, and the 
average temperature in the shade is godeg. by day, 
seldom falling below 75deg. at night. During the wettest 
months there is sunshine for several hours almost every 
day, and in the driest season there are occasional 


showers. From these facts we obtain some data which 
02 
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will enable us to regulate the treatment for Dendrobiums, 
so as to accord in a measure with what they get in a 
state of nature. 

Culture.—All the species grow upon trees or rocks in 
positions exposed to sunshine, so that under cultivation 
they require very little shading. For the tropical species 
the temperatures most suitable are as follow: 


MonTHs. NIGHT. Day. 
deg. deg. 
November to February... ... 55 60-65 
March to April fo AS 60-65 70-80 (with sun) 
May to August Peni aca 65-70 75-85 59 
September and October ser 60-65 70-80 . 


During the growing season the atmosphere should be 
kept saturated by frequently damping the paths, stages, 
&c.; and in very hot weather the plants may be dewed 
with a fine syringe in the morning at ten o’clock, and in 
the afternoon at about five o’clock. As the new pseudo- 
bulbs ripen, less water should be given; and when they 
are plump and full, the plants should be removed to a 
drier, airier house, and only sufficient water be given at 
the roots to prevent shrivelling. In winter, no water 
should be given to the deciduous species, but those with 
foliage upon them should be watered a little. 

The plants should be re-potted as soon as the new 
growth begins to push. Pots, pans, baskets, rafts, and 
blocks are used, the first two for such strong sorts as 
D. chrysanthum, D. chrysotoxum, D. fimbriatum, D. 
speciosum, &c.; baskets are preferred for the smaller and 
more delicate kinds, and rafts and blocks for those which 
do not like to have their roots confined. Grand specimens 
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have been grown on blocks with a little sphagnum moss 
about the roots; but to do this the plants must be kept 
in a constantly-saturated atmosphere and a high growing 
temperature. Those which thrive in pots or pans should be 
planted in a compost of good fibrous peat and sphagnum, 
with a little sand or crock-dust, or some nodules of 
charcoal, added, to keep the mixture porous. Two-thirds 
of the pot should be filled with clean drainage, and the 
mixture should be pressed in firmly about the roots. In 
every case, when re-potting is done, the plants should 
be made to stand firmly in the pots by means of stakes, 
as those which are loose in the soil do not get 
established nearly so quickly as those which are firm. 

When the plants are to be grown in baskets, these 
should be of teak, and of the shape that is usually em- 
ployed for Orchids; the bottom of the basket should be 
covered with crocks and charcoal, and, after adding the 
soil, the plant must be tied into the basket if necessary. 
This is done by passing matting or string a few times 
over the soil and under the basket. Plants for blocks 
must be securely wired on to the face of the block, 
and a little sphagnum must be fastened about the roots. 
In every case, the growing end of the rhizome of the 
plants must be kept above the surface of the soil or 
moss. New roots should be encouraged to enter the 
soil by adding tufts of sphagnum wherever they show 
on the growths above the soil. 

There are other important points to be observed in 
the management of different species of Dendrobium, 
but these are mentioned under the description of each 
kind. 

Both yellow and green aphides sometimes attack the 
young growths of Dendrobiums, and thrips are frequently 
found on both young and old foliage. Fumigation, or 
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dipping in a mixture of tobacco and soft soap, will destroy 
these pests. Snails are also very fond of the young growths 
of these plants; they must be kept under by setting 
traps, as already advised (page 12), or by examining the 
plants at night, when the snails come out to feed. 

Pruning has been recommended by several successful 
growers of Dendrobiums. By this is meant the removal 
of all the old pseudo-bulbs, leaving only those that have not 
yet flowered. Some leave all the pseudo-bulbs that are 
three years old and under. The latter plan is certainly the 
safer, and it may be adopted for most of the free-growing 
kinds with advantage. At the same time, it is well to 
bear in mind that some of the finest Dendrobiums ever 
seen have been grown without the removal of a single 
pseudo-bulb from the commencement. 

Propagation.—Those kinds which have jointed, bamboo- 
like pseudo-bulbs are readily multiplied by removing the 
ripe pseudo-bulbs from an old plant, cutting them into 
lengths of 6in. or so, and fastening them on to pans or 
baskets of moist sphagnum moss. Under this treatment, 
the pieces soon push eyes, and these, when rooted, may 
be removed and planted separately, leaving the stem till 
it has exhausted itself. Such species as D. bigibbum, 
D. crassinode, D. fimbriatum, D. nobile, D. Phalznopsis, 
and D. Wardianum, are easily propagated in this way. 


D. aggregatum.—A dwarf-growing species, which should 
be fastened upon a bare block of wood, green elm or thorn 
being best; it does not exceed 3in. or qin. in _ height. 
The pseudo-bulbs, each of which bears a solitary leaf, are 
crowded, angular, 2in. long, and deep green. The flowers ~ 
are clear yellow, becoming deeper with age, the lip dark 
yellow in front; they are borne in arching racemes about 
6in. long. This species blossoms during March, April, 
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and May. It is a native of Burmah, and first flowered in 
England in 1834. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3643. 

The best variety is that known as mazus. 


D. albo-sanguineum.—A _ short, sturdy species, with 
stems din. in diameter, and less than rift. high. Leaves 
lance-shaped, 6in. long. The flowers, which grow two 
or three together, appear in May; they are very large 
(about 4in. across), and of a soft creamy white; the petals, 
which are twice as broad as the sepals, have a few blood- 
red streaks at the base; and the labellum has two large 
blotches of reddish crimson in the middle. The flowers are 
sometimes borne on one-year-, sometimes on two-year-, old 
stems. This plant should be grown upon a block of 
wood or in a basket, and during the growing season re- 
quires stove heat and a thoroughly moist atmosphere. It 
is a native of the open hill forests of Moulmein. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5130. 


D. amenum.—A slender-growing plant. Pseudo-bulbs 
about rft. long, with short internodes. Leaves narrow, 
3in. long, deciduous. Flowers 2in. across, produced singly 
(sometimes two or three together) on the upper part of the 
ripened leafless growths; sepals and petals equal, white, 
tipped with amethyst; lip broad, notched at the margin, 
hairy in the throat, coloured amethyst, with a white edge 
and a yellow blotch in front. It blossoms in May, and is 
remarkable for its delicious violet-like odour. It 
requires the same treatment as D. nobile. Native of 
Nepal; introduced in 1874. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6199. 


D. aureum.—A most charming Orchid, and very easy to 
manage. The pseudo-bulbs are from rft. to r4ft. high, 
smooth, plump, as thick as the thumb in the upper half- 
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yellowish when old; leaves lance-shaped, 4in. long, 
deciduous. Flowers in twos or threes from the nodes of 
the two-year-old stems, each one 2in. across; sepals and 
petals nearly equal, cream-colour; lip large, channelled, 
reflexed, velvety above, buff-yellow, streaked with dull red; 
column orange-red. The flowers are developed in January 
or February, and remain fresh about a fortnight; they 


Fig. 50. Flower of Dendrobium aureum 
(% nat. size). 


change to a deep golden yellow before perishing ; they are 
also remarkable for their strong primrose fragrance. This 
plant should be grown in a hot, moist house from April to 
September, when it should be placed in a cooler house, and 
be allowed to ripen. During winter it should hang close to 
the glass in a sunny place, and be kept dry. It thrives 
best when planted in baskets, using for it a mixture of 
peat and sphagnum. Native of various parts of India; 
introduced in 1837. Syn. D. heterocarpum. 
Fig. 50; Botanical Magazine, t. 4708. 
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Var. Henshalli.—Pseudo-bulbs longer. Lip white, with 
a yellow blotch and two reddish spots. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4970. 

Var. philippinense.—Pseudo-bulbs almost pendent, from 
3ft. to 5ft. long. Flowers paler, and the segments more 
acute, than in the type. 


D. Bensoniz.—A handsome species, erect in habit, the 
pseudo-bulbs from 1ft. to 2ft. high, terete, as thick as the 
finger, yellowish when mature. Leaves about 2in. long, 
deciduous. Its lovely flowers, which are about 2}in. across, 
are produced in May and June, growing in twos or threes 
on the upper part of the stem; the sepals and petals are 
milk-white ; the lip is white, with an orange centre, and 
ornamented near the base with two large, velvety-black 
blotches. This species is a native of Moulmein, whence 
it was introduced to our gardens in 1866, by Lieut.-Col. 
Benson. It is not easily kept in health after about two 
years’ cultivation. It should be planted in a pot or basket, 
in peat-fibre and sphagnum, and be grown in a hothouse; 
when growth is finished, the plants should be placed in 
an intermediate temperature, and be kept dry. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5679. 


D. bigibbum.—A sturdy species, with fusiform pseudo- 
bulbs, 1ft. to 2ft. high, and bearing about half-a-dozen 
lance-shaped leaves qin. long. Flower-spikes from near 
the apex of the two-year-old pseudo-bulbs, erect, about 
1ft. long, bearing from four to twelve or more flowers, 
each of which is rin. across, full; the sepals oblong; the 
petals broader than long, magenta-purple; lip funnel- 
shaped, with a tongue-like front lobe, deep maroon, with a 
raised, white crest. The spur is two-lobed or double-chinned, 
whence the specific name. The blossoms appear late in 
the autumn. Native of tropical Australia; introduced in 
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1824. When growing, this species requires the hottest and 
moistest atmosphere, with plenty of light. It should be 
placed in a drier position whilst ripening its growths. 
Either pot- or basket-culture suits it As the new growths 
push in the winter, care must be taken not to let them 
get a check. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4898. 


Fig. 51. Flower of Dendrobium Brymerianum 
(nat. size). 


D. Brymerianum.—One of the most remarkable of all 
Orchids. Pseudo-bulbs erect, as thick as a pencil, slightly 
swollen in the middle, 1ft. or more long, yellowish. Leaves 
lance-shaped, 4in. long, persistent. Flowers in racemes 
from the top of the pseudo-bulbs, one: to three in each 
raceme; sepals and petals equal, rin. long, spreading; lip 
sometimes 3in. long by rin. broad, the greater part of it 
cut up into long, branching, interlacing filaments, forming 
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a deep fringe to the central part, which is heart-shaped 
and downy on the surface. The whole flower is a beautiful 
golden-yellow colour. Native of Burmah; introduced in 
1874. For its cultivation, the plant requires the same treat- 
ment as recommended for D. aureum. It blossoms in 
February or March. 

Fig. 51; Botanical Magazine, t. 6383. 

Var. héstriontcum has much shorter pseudo-bulbs, smaller 
flowers, and little or no fringe. 


D. chrysanthum.—A handsome, large-growing kind, the 
pseudo-bulbs often attaining a length of 5ft. or 6ft., semi- 
erect, somewhat twisted, as thick as the little finger. 
Leaves lance-shaped, 4in. long, deciduous. Flowers on 
the young leafy pseudo-bulbs, in axillary racemes, usually 
four to six flowers on each; these are r4in. across, waxy 
in texture, full, bright orange-yellow; the lip is rounded 
and fringed. It blossoms in the autumn. This species is 
most satisfactory when grown in teak baskets hung near 
the roof-glass, growth being allowed to hang downwards. 
It likes abundance of water when growing, new growth 
commencing as soon as the flowers fade, and continuing 
all winter, when the temperature for it should not fall 
below 6odeg. When at rest, the soil at the roots should 
not be allowed to get dry. It may be termed a warm 
greenhouse plant. Native of Upper Burmah, &c.; intro- 
duced in 1828. Syn. D. Paxtont. 

Botanical Register, t. 1299. 


D. chrysotoxum.—A richly-coloured and first-rate flower- 
ing Orchid. Pseudo-bulbs club-shaped or spindle-shaped, 
furrowed, 6in. to 12in. long, bearing four apical leaves, 
each about 4in. in length, leathery. Racemes_ produced 
from near the top of the last-ripened pseudo-bulbs, each 
raceme 8in. long, arching, and many-flowered; flowers 
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2in. across, spreading; sepals and petals nearly equal, rich 
golden yellow; lip the same colour, deeper in front, and 
streaked with red in the throat, margin fringed, upper 
surface pubescent. The blossoms are developed in March 
and April. This species requires the same treatment as 
D. densiflorum. It is a native of Burmah, whence it was 
introduced in 1847. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5053. 

Var. suavissimum has stouter pseudo-bulbs and broader 
leaves than the type; the flowers, too, which appear in 
June, have a large, maroon blotch on the lip, and are sweet- 
scented. 


D. crassinode.—A beautiful and structurally interesting 
species. It has pendulous pseudo-bulbs, from 1ft. to aft. 
long, formed throughout of swollen internodes in the form 
of depressed spheres, 1in. in diameter, and less than that 
apart. Leaves narrow, 4in. long, deciduous. Flowers in 
twos and threes from the upper nodes of the last-ripened 
pseudo-bulbs, each one 24in. across; sepals and petals 
equal, oblong, pointed, white, with a blotch of amethyst at 
the tip; lip spreading, kidney-shaped, rin. across, slightly 
fringed, hairy on the upper surface, yellow, zoned with 
white, amethyst at the apex. Introduced from Moulmein 
in 1868. It blossoms from January to March, lasting 
several weeks in beauty. The cultural requirements of 
this are exactly the same as those of D. Wardianum, 
to which it is closely allied. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5766. 

Var. Barberianum has flowers with much more purple 
colour in them than in the type. 

There is a natural hybrid between D. crassinode and 
D. Wardianum, having characters intermediate between 
the two parents. 
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D. crepidatum.—A pretty and free-flowering plant, with 
pseudo-bulbs 1ft. long, din. in diameter, striped with white. 
Leaves narrow, 3in. long, deciduous. Flowers from the 
nodes of the youngest-ripened pseudo-bulbs, usually in pairs 
or threes, on purple stalks, waxy, 1din. across, white, with 
tints of lilac; lip heart-shaped, pursed, and blotched with 
yellow in the throat. Native of Assam; introduced in 
1849. It requires the same treatment as D. aureum, and 
blossoms in early spring. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4993. 


D. crystallinum.—A graceful: and pretty species, very 
free-flowering, and easy to manage. The _ pseudo-bulbs 
are tufted, about rft. long, as thick as a goose-quill, striated. 
Leaves narrow, 4in. long, deciduous. Flowers in pairs or 
threes from the nodes of the last-ripened pseudo-bulbs, 
each flower rin. across, delicate in texture, white, tipped 
with amethyst; lip rounded, yellow, with a white border 
and a blotch of amethyst in front. Native of Burmah; 
introduced in 1867. <A well-grown specimen of this is 
exceedingly beautiful. It thrives when treated as advised 
for D. aureum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6319. 


D. Dalhousieanum.—This is a noble plant, requiring 
considerable space if it is to be grown in anything like 
perfection, as it attains a height of 3ft. to 4ft. The stout, 
erect pseudo-bulbs are veined with purplish crimson in 
a young state; they become hard and woody with age, 
and they usually continue to produce flowers for several 
years in succession. The leaves are lance-shaped, broad, 
from 4in. to 6in. long. The flower-spikes, which are some- 
times in pairs, are produced near the apex of the leafless 
pseudo-bulbs, each raceme bearing from three to ten 
flowers; these are very large (from 3in. to 5in. across) ; 
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the sepals and petals are pale nankeen-yellow, tinged with 
rose; the large, downy lip is of the same colour, marked 
at the base with two large blotches of dark crimson, and 
margined with rosy pink. We have seen glorious speci- 
mens of this plant exhibited bearing upwards of a hundred 
of its splendid blooms. It requires tropical treatment and 
abundance of water whilst making new growth; afterwards 


Fig. 52. Flower of Dendrobium Dalhousieanum 


(% nat. size). 


it should be kept dry till the flowers appear. It thrives 
best in baskets, and usually blossoms in April and May. 
Introduced from India in 1837. It was named by Dr. 
Wallich in honour of the late Countess Dalhousie, from 
whom he first received it. 

Fig. 52; Botanical Register, 1846, t. to. 
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D. Dearei.—A stout, erect-growing plant, the stems aft. 
to 3ft. long, the upper part leafy. Leaves 2in. long. 
Flower-spikes from the top of the pseudo-bulbs, five to 
seven flowers in each; sepals narrow; petals oval; lip 
oblong. The whole flower measures nearly 2}in. across; 
colour white, with a pale yellowish-green blotch in the 
throat. This free-flowering, handsome species was intro- 
duced from the Philippines in 1882, and has already 
become a popular Orchid. It requires a position in the 
hottest house whilst growing, and it must have abundance 
of moisture, except when ripening its growth, which may 
be done in a sunny intermediate-house. It thrives best 
when planted in pots. The blossoms are developed in 
July or August. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, ii1., t. 120. 


D. densiflorum.—This is a charming, erect-growing, ever- 
green, and very distinct plant. Its pseudo-bulbs are 
somewhat club-shaped, four-angled, and about rft. in 
height, furnished near the apex with several broad, oblong, 
shining leaves, about gin. in length. The flowers are 2in. 
across, rich orange-yellow in colour, and are produced in 
numerous long, dense, pendulous racemes, which last about 
a week in perfection. The lip is of a deeper hue than 
the other portions of the flower, and is densely covered 
with soft, downy hairs. This species should be grown in 
a pot. When the young shoots are pushing up, it likes 
tropical heat and a liberal supply of water; but when the 
growths have reached maturity, remove the plant to a warm 
greenhouse for the winter, only supplying it with sufficient 
moisture to keep the bulbs from  shrivelling, until the 
flower-spikes begin to push out, when more water should 
be given, to enable it to fully develop its blooms. Under 
this treatment the plant should be in full beauty in April or 
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the beginning of May; if it is desired to have it in flower 
earlier, remove it from the greenhouse to the warm-house 
in January, and gradually supply more water. It is very 
easily managed, and from its great beauty should form 
one of even the smallest collection. It is plentiful in 
Burmah and other parts of India, and has been in culti- 
vation since 1830. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3418. 

Var. Schrederi—This has longer and looser racemes, 
with larger flowers; the sepals and petals are French white, 
the lip deep orange. It is sometimes called densiflorum 


album. 


Fig. 53. Flower of Dendrobium Devonianum 
(nat. size). 


D. Devonianum.—This has been called the “King of 
Dendrobiums” ; and it is so beautiful and elegant that we 
cannot object to the title. It is of a pendulous habit; 
the stems are 3ft. or more long, and slender, bearing 
blossoms for about half their length. The leaves are 
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narrow, 3in. long, deciduous, falling away before the 
blossoms are produced, usually in May or June. The flowers 
are 2in. across; the sepals and petals are soft creamy 
white, tinged with pink, the latter being tipped with 
bright purple; the lip is heart-shaped, white, margined 
with purple, with a rich orange blotch at the base, and 
bordered all round with a delicate lace-like frilling. This 
plant should be grown in a basket, or attached to a block. 
It requires a high temperature and plenty of moisture whilst 
making growth; during winter it wants very little water, 
and a temperature of about 55deg. at night. D. Devonianum 
is named in honour of the sixth Duke of Devonshire, in 
whose gardens at Chatsworth it was first flowered in 1837. 
It was introduced from the Khasia Hills. 
Fig. 53; Botanical Magazine, t. 4429. 


D. Draconis.—A white-flowered, handsome species, with 
erect pseudo-bulbs about rft. high, and as thick as the 
little finger, rounded, covered with short, black hairs. 
Leaves lance-shaped, 3in. long, remaining on for two years. 
Flowers in compact heads from the uppermost joints, each 
2in. across; sepals and petals lance-shaped and_ pointed, 
pure white; lip tongue-shaped in front, crisp-edged, three 
ridges in the throat, white, with orange-red stripes at the 
base. Flowering season, May and June. This is a free- 
flowering plant, the blossoms lasting a long time. It thrives 
under the same treatment as D. aureum. Introduced from 
Moulmein in 1862. Syn. D. eburneum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5459. 


D. Falconeri.—One of the most beautiful of all Dendro- 
biums. Pseudo-bulbs thin and quill-like, or short and 
knotted, branching freely, and covered with grass-like 
leaves 3in. long. Flowers produced singly from the nodes 


of the last-ripened growths, each about 3in. across, full; 
P 
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sepals oblong, white, with a rosy tinge; petals broader, 
white, tipped with amethyst; lip large, spreading in front, 
funnelled behind, and coloured rich maroon, with an orange 
blotch on each side, and a zone of white in front, the tip 
being rich amethyst. It blossoms in May and June, the 
flowers lasting about a fortnight. This popular Orchid 
is easily procured, being imported in large quantities 
annually. It thrives best when grown on. blocks or in 
shallow baskets, or a piece of soft fern stem may be used 
as a block. Whilst growing, it requires plenty of water, 
with a high stove temperature, and from April to September 
it should be syringed overhead at least once a day. In 
October it should be removed to a cooler house, and kept 
on the dry side, but not parched, till it pushes its flower- 
buds. Native of Assam, Bhotan, &c.; introduced in 1856. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4944 


D. Farmeri.—A compact, evergreen, upright-growing plant, 
with pseudo-bulbs from rift. to i3ft. high, narrow at the 
base, thickened above, four-angled, and bearing several 
shining dark green leaves 6in. long towards the top. The 
flowers are produced in May, upon long, pendulous racemes, 
in the same manner as those of D. densiflorum, but not so 
closely set together—they are 2in. across; the sepals and 
petals are pale straw-colour, delicately tinged with pink, 
the disk of the lip being golden yellow, and the upper 
surface downy. It is a very beautiful and delicate species, 
and lasts some ten or twelve days in full perfection; the 
flowers are produced at the same time as the leaves, a 
desirable quality which is somewhat uncommon in the 
genus. It is a native of Moulmein and Khasia, and was 
introduced in 1847. It requires the same treatment as 
- D. densiflorum. 


Plate ; Botanical Magazine, t. 4659. 
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(3 nat. size). 
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Var. albiflorum has white sepals and petals, anda yellow lip. 

Var. aureoflavum is distinguished from the type by its 
bright yellow sepals and petals, and golden lip. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5451. 


D. fimbriatum.—This plant is extremely beautiful, and 
is considered one of the very best of the Dendrobiums. It 
attains a height of from 2ft. to 5ft.; the pseudo-bulbs 
are stout and woody, the upper half furnished, when 
young, with green leaves about 6in. long. The racemes 
are pendulous from the top of the ripened stems, each 
bearing from six to twelve blossoms; the flowers are from 
2in. to 3in. across, of a thin and delicate texture throughout, 
and deep, rich orange in colour, the margin of the rounded 
lip being beautifully bordered with a_ golden, moss-like 
fringe. It requires the same treatment as D. Dalhousieanum, 
and blossoms during the months of March and April, the 
same stems producing flowers for several seasons in 
succession. A specimen bearing 123 racemes and 1216 
flowers has been grown in England. D. fimbriatum is a 
native of Northern India, whence it was_ introduced 
In 1822. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, i1., 172. 

Var. oculatum differs from the type in having the 
flowers blotched in the centre with deep maroon-purple. 
It is sometimes cultivated under the erroneous name of 
D. Paxton. 

Coloured Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 4160. 


D. Findlayanum.—A very distinct plant, its pseudo- 
bulbs being shining yellow, 14ft. long, flexuous, knotted 
at the nodes, the internodes narrow. Leaves lance-shaped, 
gin. long, deciduous. Flowers on the last-ripened, leafless 
pseudo-bulbs, near the top, usually in pairs, on longish 
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stalks; sepals and petals overlapping, of a soft lavender 
colour; lip spreading, heart-shaped, yellow, margined with 
white. The flower of a good variety measures 3in. across. 
Introduced from Burmah in 1877. This species thrives 
when treated as advised for D. nobile, producing its 
delicately-tinted blossoms in January or February. It is 
frequently introduced in large quantities. 


Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 6438. 


D. formosum.—The largest-flowered among the white 
kinds. It has stout, erect pseudo-bulbs rft. to 14ft. high, 
hairy when young, and covered with broad-ovate leaves, 
which are 5in. long, and somewhat leathery. Flowers on 
the end of the leafy stems, usually in bunches of three or 
five; each flower is at least 4in. across, full, and of the 
purest white, save a blotch of yellow in the throat; the 
sepals are lance-shaped and pointed; the petals almost 
as broad as long, blunt; the lip is scoop-shaped, with a 
large, tongue-like, reflexed front. The blossoms appear in 
spring, and last several weeks in perfection if the plants 
are placed in a cool-house whilst in bloom. Unfortunately 
this grand Orchid is not easily kept in health. Newly- 
imported plants grow and flower perfectly, but in about 
three years they get worn out, and are after that 
worthless. It is a native of British Burmah, where 
it is found only in the plains low down, growing upon 
trees, from which it obtains only partial shade. From 
February to April the plants are exposed to a temperature 
of 11odeg. in the shade, and, consequently, they get a 
thorough ripening. In the Andaman Islands, where it is 
also a native, it gets practically no rest, rain falling for 
~ about eleven months in the year. Under cultivation, this 
species should have tropical treatment, with plenty of sun- 
light and ‘water from May to December, and then a short 
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(4 nat. size). 
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rest in a dry intermediate-house. It prefers basket treat- 
ment to pots. Introduced in 1837. 
Botanical Register, 1839, t. 64. 


D. Fytchianum.—A small-flowered Orchid, with erect, 
slender pseudo-bulbs, 1ft. or more in _ height, bearing 
lance-shaped leaves, 4in. long, and deciduous. Flowers in 
terminal racemes of eight or more, each flower rdin. 
across, with narrow sepals, broad petals, and a_heart- 
shaped lip, at the base of which is a tuft of silky hairs. 
Colour of whole flower pure white, with a tinge of lilac in 
the throat. Introduced from Moulmein in 1863. It 
blossoms in April or May. This graceful species should be 
planted in a small teak basket, suspended near the roof- 
glass. It requires the same treatment as D. Devonianum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5444 (erroneously as D. daréda- 
tulum). 


D. Griffithianum.—Closely related to D. densiflorum. 
Pseudo-bulbs_ erect, four-angled above, narrowed to a 
quill-like stalk below, r1ft. or so long, and bearing at the 
top two or more leathery leaves about 2in. wide and 5in. 
long. Flowers in terminal, pendulous racemes, the latter 
ift. or more long, each flower 2in. across, bright yellow ; 
the lip orange-yellow, and fringed at the margin. Intro- 
duced from Burmah about 1877. It blossoms in May .or 
June, and requires the same treatment as D. densiflorum. 

Var. Guzbertianum has longer racemes and larger and 
brighter-coloured flowers. 


D. Hookerianum.—A noble species, related to D. fim- 
briatum. Its tall, rod-like pseudo-bulbs are 5ft. or more 
high, with swollen bases, and clothed, when young, with 
lance-shaped leaves 5in. long. The flowers are in axillary 
racemes, produced near the top of the stems, each raceme 
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bearing from six to twelve flowers, which are at least 3in. 
across, full; the sepals and petals equal, rich golden 
yellow; the lip broad and spreading, fringed at the 
margin, and velvety on the upper surface, yellow, with 
two blotches of deep maroon in the throat. A native of 
Sikkim and Assam; introduced in 1868. It requires the 
same treatment as D. Dalhousieanum, and produces its 
flowers in autumn. Syn. D. chrysotis. A poor form of 
D. fimbriatum often does duty for this grand Dendrobe. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6013. 


Fig, 54. Flower of Dendrobium infundibulum 


(nat. size). 


D. infundibulum.—An erect-growing species, with stems 
about 1}ft. high, tin. thick, round, bearing black hairs 
about the nodes. Leaves 3in. long. Flowers on the top 
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of the last year’s growth, usually in threes; they are large, 
often 4in. across, and pure ivory-white, except the lip, 
which is serrated, and stained with yellow or deep Roman 
red; they appear during March, April, and May, and last 
a very long time. The bases of the two lateral sepals are 
prolonged into a tapering funnel-shaped spur, about rin. 


Fig 55. Dendrobium infundibulum 


(much reduced) 


long, from which the plant takes its specific name. For 
its cultivation this species requires to be grown in a 
cool, moist house, such as Odontoglossums generally thrive 
in. We have always found it thrive best when placed in a 
pot nearly filled with drainage material, and over this a 
layer of living sphagnum and peat-fibre, It enjoys a liberal 
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supply of water when growing, and should be kept just 
moist at the root when at rest; but it does not like much 
watering overhead. This species is a native of the moun- 
tains of Moulmein, at an elevation of about 5o0ooft. 

Figs. 54 and 55; Botanical Magazine, t. 5446. 

Var. Famesianum.—This has stouter pseudo-bulbs, and 
a differently-formed lip, the front of which is cinnabar- 


coloured. 


D. Jenkinsii—A dwarf species, with short, ovoid, com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs crowded into a mass, each bearing 
an ovate leaf rin. long; the whole plant scarcely attains 
more than 2in. in height The flowers appear in early 
spring, and are mostly in pairs on thin, drooping peduncles; 
they are large, and bright orange-yellow in colour, darker in 
the throat. A native of Northern India. It should be 
grown upon a block of wood; it will cling tightly, and 
eventually completely envelop the block. It thrives in a 
stove, but requires ripening in a sunny, dry house for about 
two months in winter. It may be grown along with 
Cattleya Mossiz. 

Botanical Register, 1839, t. 37. 


D. Linawianum.—In habit of growth this species re- 
sembles D. nobile, yet is sufficiently distinct from that 
species to be easily recognised, even when not in flower. 
It is an erect-growing, evergreen, winter-blooming plant. 
The stems about rft. long, compressed, showing the distinct 
angles. Leaves gin. long. Flowers 2in. across, and pro- 
duced freely in pairs; they are nearly white in the centre, 
the rest of the sepals and petals being pale rosy lilac or 
cerise ; the lip is small, white, with two purple blotches in 
front, wholly purple in the throat. It is a native of 
China and Japan, where it is said to be common on 
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although introduced as early as 1824. Syn. D. moniliforme. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4153. 


D. lituiflorum.—This is a beautiful Orchid similar to 
D. nobile in habit, &c., but slenderer. The pseudo-bulbs 
are about 2ft. long, grey, and pendulous. Leaves gin. 
long, narrow, deciduous. Flowers 2in. across, usually in 
pairs, in shape similar to those of D. nobile; sepals and 
petals amethyst-purple, paler at the base; lip deep maroon, 


Fig. 56. Flower of Dendrobium lituiflorum 


(% nat. size). 


with the front portion white. This plant may be grown 
in a pot or in a basket, and during the growing season 
it enjoys a liberal supply of water. Its blossoms are pro- 
duced in great profusion during the months of April and 
May. In form they are somewhat remarkable, being 
curved like a trumpet, with the mouth upwards, whence 


) 


the name of the species, as the “lituus” of the Romans was 
a slightly-curved trumpet. It is a native of India. 


Fig. 56; Botanical Magazine, t. 6050. 
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Var. candidum has larger flowers, with white sepals and 
petals, and a yellow lip. 

Var. Freemanii has shorter, erect stems, and rosy- 
purple sepals and petals. 


D. Loddigesiii—A dwarf-growing, deciduous plant. Stems 
branching, not more than qin. long, as thick as a goose- 
quill. Leaves all over the stem, r4in. long. The flowers 
are large, borne singly on short stalks, and are rosy pink, 
shaded with purple; the lip is stained with orange, and 
ornamented with a delicate marginal fringe. This a beau- 
tiful little plant when well managed, but it is rather a shy 
bloomer. It should be grown on a block or in a basket, 
and thrives in an intermediate temperature, with plenty of 
water whilst growing. During winter it must be kept in 
a sunny position, and have no water until its flower-buds 
show. It is easy to grow, but the flowers do not appear 
unless the plant has had a long and perfect rest. It is a 
native of China, and was introduced in 1833. Syn. 
D. pulchellum (hort.). 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 5037. 


D. Lowii.— A _ pretty - flowered species, related to 
D. Draconis. The pseudo-bulbs are rft. high, erect, leafy 
on the upper half, the internodes covered with black 
hairs. Leaves 3in. long. Flowers in compact racemes, 
developed near the top of the leafy stems, each flower 
I}in. across the mouth, somewhat funnel-shaped, with a 
distinct, straight spur; petals slightly broader than the 
sepals; lip tongue-shaped in front, reflexed, pale yellow, 
with six raised lines of reddish hairs; rest of flower pale 
buff-yellow. Introduced from Borneo in 1861. This plant 
must be grown in a moist tropical house all the year 
round. It is equally happy whether on a small block of 
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soft fern stem, or in a shallow teak basket with a little 
sphagnum about its roots. It develops its blossoms in 
autumn. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5303. 


D. Macarthie.—This is certainly one of the very finest 
of the genus. The stems are 2ft. long, as thick as a 
goose-quill, erect, grey, purplish at the joints. Leaves 
narrow, 4in. long. The flowers are large, nearly 3in. in 
length, and rather more in width; the sepals and petals 


Fig. 57. Flower of Dendrobium Macarthiz 


(4 nat. size). 


are very pointed, not so spreading as in D. nobile, and 
coloured rosy mauve and white; the lip is tongue-shaped, 
as long as the sepals and petals, pale lavender, striped 
and blotched with purple, a blotch of deep maroon occu- 
pying the middle. The beautiful colouring of this species 
and the fact of its lasting many w ks in_ perfection 
render it a most desirable Orchid. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to manage under cultivation, and is therefore 
somewhat rare. It should be planted in baskets in peat 
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and sphagnum, and suspended near the glass in the 
hottest and moistest stove. It should be kept growing 
till mid-winter, and then rested for about two months. 
This species is peculiar to the forests of Ceylon, where 
it hangs from the trunks of large trees. It is known to 
the natives as the ‘“‘May Flower,” from its time of blos- 
soming. It is said to .be now very scarce in Ceylon. 
Introduced in 1855. 
Fig. 57; Botanical Magazine, t. 4886. 


D. moschatum.—A very robust grower, the pseudo-bulbs 
attaining a length of 5ft. or 6ft. and the thickness of a 
man’s thumb. Leaves all along the pseudo-bulbs, ever- 
green, leathery, 5in. long, r4in. wide. Racemes pendent 
from the top part of the older pseudo-bulbs, the same one 
flowering two and even three years in succession; each 
raceme bears from seven to fifteen flowers; sepals 
oblong, pale buff-yellow; petals much broader but simi- 
larly coloured; lip resembling the pouch of a calceolaria, 
downy inside and out, yellow, with two large, deep 
maroon blotches, margined with orange. Each flower 
measures as much as 3in. to 4in. across, and has a musk- 
like odour. Native of Burmah and Moulmein; introduced 
in 1825. This is one of the largest- and most ornamental- 
flowered kinds, but it has the bad character of remaining 
in bloom only a short time—about a week. It should be 
grown in an intermediate house, giving it plenty of water 
in summer and very little in winter. Owing to its size 
and free-rooting nature, it requires a large, well-drained pot 
or pan, and a mixture of peat, sphagnum, and charcoal. It 
blossoms in May or June. Syns. D. Calceolus, D. cupreum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3837. 

Var. Calceolaria has slightly smaller flowers, which are 
deeper in colour than those of the type. 
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D. nobile.—This species is at once one of the oldest in 
cultivation, one of the best-known, one of the easiest- 
grown, one of the cheapest in commerce, and one of the 
most beautiful. The pseudo-bulbs are from rft. to 3ft. 
in height, as thick as a man’s finger, jointed, leafy. The 
leaves are about 4in. long and tin. broad, and they remain 


Fig, 58. Flower of Dendrobium nobile 


(% nat. size). 


on the stems till two years old. The flowers are from 
2in. to qin. across, full, the sepals and petals equal in 
length, the latter as broad again, and they are white, 
tinted with amethyst; the lip is funnel-shaped, spreading 
in front, downy inside and out, maroon-purple in the 
throat, the front portion white, with a purple tip. The plant 
is evergreen, and should be grown in a pot or pan 
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if a large specimen is required: smaller examples may be 
grown in baskets. When growth is complete, remove the 
plant to a cool-house, and give it only just sufficient moisture 
to preserve its pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. It usually 
blossoms during spring and early summer: if the flowers 
are wanted in winter, it should be placed in the stove 
during the autumn months, and not be allowed to rest. It is 
a native of China and various parts of India; the first 
plant known in cultivation was introduced from Macao by 
Reeves, in 1836. Dr. Lindley considered it the handsomest 
of all Dendrobes. ‘Its very stems are so bright and trans- 
parent that they form a beautiful object, and the effect of 
the bright green veins of the leaf-sheaths seen through the 
semi-transparent skin is very striking. The flowers are 
unrivalled for delicacy of texture and gracefulness of form; 
at first nodding, as if their slender stalks were unable to 
sustain their weight, and then, as they disentangle their 
ample folds, assuming a horizontal position, with the rich, 
trumpet-shaped lip forming an apparently solid centre, 
they seem purposely to raise themselves to the distinct 
view of the beholder” (Lindley). A specimen of this 
Dendrobium bearing over 200 flowers was exhibited in 
1888 at South Kensington. This is one of the Orchids 
which vary in scent at different times of the day. 
M. André says that the blossoms have an odour of grass 
in the morning, of honey at noon, and a faint primrose 
scent in the evening. 

Fig. 58; Botanical Magazine, t. 5003. 

There are numerous beautiful varieties of this species 
in cultivation. The best of them are: 

Var. cerulescens.—Smaller in all its parts, the flowers 
very deeply coloured. 

Var. Cooksontanum.—This has the two petals coloured 
like the lip. It is a remarkably beautiful plant. 
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Var. nobtlius.—Flowers larger than in any other form. 
The sepals and petals brilliant amethyst, paler towards 
the base; lip deep maroon, with a zone of milk-white in 
front. 

Var. Sanderianum.—F lowers large, and brilliant in colour. 

Var. Schrederianum.—Flowers large; sepals and petals 


white; lip deep maroon-purple, almost black, yellowish in 
front. 


D. ochreatum.—A beautiful plant when well flowered. 
It has short, thick, knotted pseudo-bulbs, which are rarely 
1ft. long. Leaves deciduous, lance-shaped, 3in. long, thin 
and succulent. Flowers on the young pseudo-bulbs at the 
same time as leaves, 24in. across, full; sepals and petals 
equal; lip almost circular, slightly concave, downy; colour 
deep golden yellow, with a large blotch of deep maroon on 
the lip. A native of the Khasia Hills, whence it was 
introduced in 1837. This is somewhat difficult to manage, 
as it often grows freely, but flowers poorly. The best 
treatment for it is as follows: Plant in teak baskets, in 
sphagnum, with a little peat-fibre. When making new 
growth, the plants should be in a hot, moist stove. After 
flowering, which should occur in April or May, they should 
be removed to an airy house, such as a cool vinery, and 
kept there till they begin to push new growths, when they 
must be top-dressed or re-basketed, and put back into the 
stove. Syn. D. Cambridgeanum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4450. 


D. Parishiii—A distinct and beautiful species, named in 
honour of its discoverer, the Rev. C. P. Parish. It bears 
a certain resemblance to D. nobile, but is in reality 
perfectly distinct. Even when out of flower it is readily 
distinguished by its thick, fleshy, leafless stems, which 
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are bent downwards in a stiff, ungainly manner, while the 
stems of D. nobile hold themselves erect, and _ taper 
gradually towards the base. The stems are about 1ft. long. 
The flowers, which are produced freely in May and June, 
in groups of two or three, are purplish rose, fading into 
white towards the centre; the lip, which is shorter than 
the sepals and petals, is marked inside with rich purple, 
D. Parishii was introduced in 1862. It succeeds equally well 
whether grown in a pot or in a basket, and it must be 
liberally treated to heat and moisture during the growing 
season, which commences immediately after the blossoms 
fade. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5488. 


Fig. 59. Flower of Dendrobium Phalenopsis 


(% nat. size). 


D. Phalenopsis.—A new and beautiful plant, very rare 
at present. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to 14ft. in length, in. in 
diameter above, stalked below. Leaves lance-shaped, 5in. 
long, produced on the upper part of the new growth. 
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Flowers on long, slender scapes, which spring from the 
top of the leafy growths when mature, strong growths 
producing six or more flowers each; width of each flower 
3in.; sepals lance-shaped and pointed; petals as broad 
again, both coloured rosy lilac, with darker veins; lip with 
two arching side lobes and an oblong, pointed front one, 
the back, with the lateral sepals, forming a broad spur; 
colour deep maroon in the throat, paler and striped on 
the front lobe. This plant should be grown on a teak 
block or raft, in the hottest and moistest stove, from 
which it should never be removed, but allowed to rest by 
withholding water. The pseudo-bulbs sometimes die at the 
base, but if they are fastened to blocks and kept moist, 
they will push new growth from the upper joints, and these 
soon develop into flowering plants. A native of North 
Australia, &c.; introduced in 188o. 

- Fig. 59; Botanical Magazine, t. 6817. 


D. Pierardi.—This is an old easily-grown spring-flowering 
species, with long, pendulous stems, which often attain to 
upwards of 3ft.in length. The leaves are ovate or lance- 
shaped, 3in. to 5in. long, deciduous, and the upper two- 
thirds of the long stems is laden with long-lasting flowers, 
in which the sepals and petals are pale mauve, tinged with 
rose, the broad, flat labellum being primrose-colour, with 
a few purple lines near the base, the upper surface downy. 
It is a common Indian species, growing chiefly upon 
mango-trees, and was introduced to the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden by M. Pierard, whose name it bears. It is cul- 
tivated at Calcutta by tying it on a smooth branch of a 
tree, to which water is constantly conducted by a string 
through a small aperture in a vessel above; so treated, 
it hangs down to the length of 6ft., and is covered with 
flowers, forming one of the most beautiful objects in the 
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Vegetable Kingdom. With us it thrives when planted in 
a basket or on a block, and grown along with D. nobile. 
It has been in cultivation since 1815. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 2584. 


D. primulinum.—A charming species, easily grown, and 
a free flowerer. The pseudo-bulbs are about rft. long, 
drooping, as thick as the little finger, grey-green; leaves 
lance-shaped, 4in. long, deciduous. Flowers in pairs from 
the joints of the last-ripened growths, each 2in. or more 
across; sepals and petals narrow and equal, pale mauve; 
lip 2in. across, covered with soft hair as if frosted, coloured 
pale primrose-yellow, with a tinge of purple in the throat. 
This exquisite plant thrives perfectly when treated as 
advised for D. aureum; it blossoms in March, the flowers 
lasting several weeks, and emitting a cowslip-like fragrance. 
A native of Sikkim, &c.; introduced about 1837. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5003 (under name of D. nobile 
pallidifiorum). 


D. speciosum.—A sturdy species in which the pseudo- 
bulbs are very stout, 1ft. or more long, nearly in. 
in diameter at the base, bearing two or three leathery, 
dark, shining leaves, 8in. to roin. long, and one-third as 
_wide. It produces a long, terminal, semi-erect raceme (from 
ft. to 2ft. in length) of fragrant, wax-like, creamy or 
yellowish-white blossoms, which, although not large, are 
very numerous. ‘They are curiously inverted, the lip appear- 
ing to be at the upper part of the flower; the sepals and 
petals are incurved and narrow; the lip is shorter than 
the sepals, and is spotted with purple. When this plant 
is making its young growths, a little heat is necessary ; but 
when these are mature, it should be removed to the open 
air for two or three months, giving only just sufficient 
water to prevent shrivelling. It should be grown in a pot, 
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DENDROBIUM SUPERBIENS, SHOWING HABIT AND PORTION OF PSEUDO-BULB, 
WITH SPIKE 


(Habit, much reduced; Spike, nat. size). 
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and a little loam and leaf-mould may be added to the 
compost with considerable advantage. This species has 
another point of recommendation in the fact that its 
blossoms appear in the middle of winter, when flowers of 
any kind are doubly welcome. It is a native of Queens- 
land, Victoria, and New South Wales, where it is known 
as the ‘Rock Lily,” and was introduced as long ago as 
1824. 

Botanical .Magazine, t. 3074. 


Var. H/illiz—Stem and leaves longer; racemes more 
crowded, with flowers which are paler than those of the 
Bype. Syn. D. 77liz2. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5261. 


D. superbiens.—A handsome plant, related to D. bigib- 
bum. It has erect, woody pseudo-bulbs, 1}ft. or more 
high, as thick as the finger, leafy on the upper half till two 
years old. Leaves broad, 3in. long. Flowers on long, 
terminal, slender spikes, each flower 2in. across; petals 
broader than the sepals, both reflexed, and coloured rosy 
purple, with the margins almost white; lip crimson-purple, 
short, with incurved side lobes, the front lobe oblong, 
reflexed, and wavy. A native of tropical Australia; in- 
troduced in 1876. ‘This is a variable species, the best 
varieties being very much superior to the worst. It 
should be planted either in teak baskets or in Orchid- 
pans, in a compost of peat, sphagnum, and charcoal. It 
requires very moist tropical treatment when growing, and 
to be rested in a dry stove. It blossoms in autumn. 

Plate; Sander’s Reichenbachia, 1., t. 39. 


D. superbum.—A magnificent plant, better known under 
the name of D. macrophyllum. The pseudo-bulbs are 
pendent, from aft. to 4ft. long, in. in diameter; leaves 
6in. long, r3in. broad, deciduous. Flowers in pairs from 
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the joints of the ripened new growths, each 4in. across ; 
sepals lance-shaped, petals as broad again, both rich 
magenta-purple; lip folded at the base, heart-shaped in 
front, hairy on the upper surface, and coloured crimson- 
purple, paler at the apex. Odour powerful, like that of 
rhubarb. A native of the Philippines; introduced in 1840. 
This species should be grown in a teak basket, sus- 
pended near the roof, in a hot, moist stove, save for a 
month or so after it has matured its growth, when it 
should be kept a little cooler. It produces its splendid 
flowers in spring. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3970. 

Var. anosmum.—Stems shorter. Flowers usually produced 
singly, and almost odourless. 

Var. Huttonz.—Stems slender. Flowers white, purple in 
the throat. 


D. thyrsiflorum.—This plant is almost identical with 
that already described under the name of D. densiflorum 
var. Schroederi, the only difference between the two being 
in the characters of the pseudo-bulbs, those of the former 
being without angles, from 1}ft. to 2ft. high, and brownish 
when mature; whilst in the latter they are four-angled, 
short, and green. The flowers of the two are identical. 
Both plants are ranked among the most beautiful of all 
Orchids; they are easily grown, and blossom freely and 
regularly every spring (about April). D. thyrsiflorum is 
a native of Burmah, and was introduced in 1864. 

Fig. 60; Botanical Magazine, t. 5780. 


D. tortile——A pretty species, not unlike D. primulinum. 
The pseudo-bulbs are club-shaped, 1ft. long, slightly com- 
pressed and zigzag, yellowish when old. Leaves lance- 
shaped, gin. long. Flowers gin. across; sepals and petals 
narrow, twisted, rosy lilac; lip broad, woolly or “frosted” 
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on the upper surface, and coloured pale primrose-yellow, 
with a purplish blotch in the throat. Native of Tenas- 
serim; introduced in 1847. It blossoms in midsummer, 
requiring the same treatment as D. aureum. Except in 
the pseudo-bulbs, there is little difference between D. 
tortile, D. Pierardi, and D. primulinum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4477. 


Fig. 60. Dendrobium thyrsiflorum, showing Habit and detached Flower 


(Habit, much reduced; Flower, } nat. size). 


D. transparens.—A beautiful and easily-managed species, 
with erect, smooth, slender pseudo-bulbs, about rft. long, 
and narrow, deciduous leaves 3in. long. Flowers in pairs 
on the ripened leafless pseudo-bulbs, each r4in. across ; 
sepals lance-shaped, petals broader, both coloured pale 
lilac, tipped with rose; lip shaped as in D. nobile, white, 
with two purple blotches in front, and pale purple at the 
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apex. Introduced in 1852 from Assam. This species 
deserves to be much more generally grown than it is now. 
It should be treated as advised for D. Devonianum; if well 
grown, it blossoms abundantly in March. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4663. 


Fig. 61. Dendrobium Wardianum 


(much reduced). 


D. Wardianum.—This is a gorgeously beautiful species, 
and one that does well in gardens. The pseudo-bulbs 
are from aft. to 4ft. long, as thick as a man’s finger, 
knotted and pendent. The leaves are lance-shaped, 4in. 
long, deciduous (falling off before the blossoms appear). 
The flowers are produced during the months of March 
and April; they grow in threes on opposite sides of the 
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greater part of the stem, and measure usually from 3in. 
to 4in. across. The sepals and petals are broad, thick, 
and waxy, and” blunt at the tips, their ground-colour 
white, the upper portion a bright, rich magenta; the lip 
is large, white in front, with a blotch of purple on the 
apex, and rich orange in the throat, with two deep, eye- 
like spots of amethyst-purple. The flowers last a long time 
in full beauty. This plant is a native of Assam, and was 
first flowered in England in 1858. It requires to be grown 
in a basket or upon a block of wood, as its stems are 
long and pendulous. During the growing season it enjoys 
an abundant supply of water, with a high temperature; 
when the growths are complete, the plants should be re- 
moved to a cooler atmosphere, and be kept dry till the 
flowers begin to open. This usually occurs at the same 
time as the pushing of new growths, when water must 
again be given, and the plant re-potted if necessary. 
Fig. 61; Botanical Magazine, t. 5058. 


Garden Mybrids. 


The following are hybrids which have been raised by 
English gardeners, most of them being of only recent 
origin. They are at present extremely rare and valuable. 
The names of the parent plants are here given in paren- 
theses. 

D. Ainsworthi (from D. aureum and D. nobile).—A 
beautiful kind. Flowers large; sepals and petals French 
white, tipped with rose-purple; lip deep amethyst-red, 
with a white margin. 1874. 

D.  chlorostele (from OD. Linawianum= and . OD. 
Wardianum).—1887. 

D. chrysodiscus (from .D. Ainsworthii and OD. 
Findlayanum).—1887. 
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D. Cybele (from D. Findlayanum and D. nobile).—1887. 

D. Dominianum (from D. nobile and D. Linawianum). 
—1870(?). 

D. Endocharis (from D. japonicum and D. aureum). 
—1876. 

D. euosmum (from D. Endocharis and D. nobile).— 
Flowers large, white and purple, very fragrant. 1885. 

D. Leechianum (from D. nobile and D. aureum).—This is 
very near D. Ainsworthii, but larger and deeper-coloured. 
1882. 

D. melanodiscus (from D. Findlayanum and D. Ains- 
worthii).—1889. 

D. micans (from D. Wardianum and D. lituiflorum).— 
1879. 

D. Pitcherianum (from D. nobile and D. primulinum). 
— 1888. 

D. porphyrogastrum (from D. Huttoni and D. Dalhousie- 
anum). 

D. rhodostoma (from D. Huttoni and D. sanguino- 
lentum).—1876. 

D. Schneidertanum (from D. Findlayanum and OD. 
aureum).—1887. 

D. splendidissimum (from D. aureum and D. nobile). 
—1879. 

D. Vannerianum (from D. japonicum and D. Falconeri). 


— 1887. 


CHAPTER» XXX: 


DISA. 


OvER a hundred distinct species of Disa have been 
described, all of them natives of Africa, mostly in the 
south temperate region. Of this number scarcely half-a- 
dozen are in cultivation in gardens here, and only two 
of these can be considered really good garden Orchids. 
There is no doubt about the beauty of many of the species 
which are unknown in English horticulture, but as yet 
all efforts to establish them in gardens have invariably 
resulted in failure. This is due to the difficulty— 
impossibility, one might say—of reproducing artificially 
anything approximating to the conditions under which 
these plants grow naturally. The same may be said of 
most of the terrestrial Orchids of Africa, many of which 
are of exceptional beauty, but they do not thrive in 
European gardens. The three species here described are, 
however, exceptions to this general rule as regards 
African Orchids. They are quite distinct in floral 
character from all other garden Orchids, and when well 
managed they make a rich display whilst in blossom. 
They have tuberous rootstocks, and leafy annual stems, 
from which runners are sent out freely every year. 
They make their growth in our winter and spring, and 
blossom in early summer, remaining in bloom for six 
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weeks or more. They grow naturally in very moist 
places, often in the bed of a stream which becomes 
partially dry in the hot season. 

Culture-—The most successful growers of D. grandi- 
flora are Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin ; 
Messrs. Backhouse and Sons, of the York Nurseries; and 
Mr. O. Thomas, gardener to the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth. At Glasnevin the plants are grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse in great quantities. In the York 
Nurseries they are planted in a bed of peat and sand- 
stone, in a cool greenhouse, where they grow, flower, 
and multiply, most satisfactorily. Mr. Thomas has had 
exceptional success with this species, and as the treat- 
ment he adopts is simple and easy to follow, we cannot 
do better than quote his instructions here. He says: 
‘“T suppose there are very few Orchids the growing of 
which has puzzled more experienced Orchid-growers than 
this Disa; and what makes it more tantalising is the 
fact that here and there its cultivation is the simplest 
matter imaginable. Here [at Chatsworth] we have no 
plants which give us less trouble than the Disas. Our 
plants have occupied the same _ position for years — 
namely, a wooden stage in the Cape heath house, one 
portion of the stage being over the water-tank, and 
close to an outer door, which is left open during the 
day in the summer, as well as the side ventilators 
opposite, so that there is always a strong current of 
air playing among the plants. Here the plants remain 
till they flower. We re-pot them about the middle of 
December, in a mixture of fibrous peat and sphagnum, 
in equal quantities, with a sprinkling of broken crocks 
and charcoal. The plants are potted firmly, the crowns 
being well elevated above the rim of the pot, and the 
pots well drained. I prefer pots with perforated sides, 
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DISA GRANDIFLORA 


(much reduced). 
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as the offsets find their way through the side holes 
quicker and better than when they have to push their 
way through to the surface. The plants are moderately 
and carefully watered until they are in active growth— 
say, from March till flowering time, when they must 
receive abundance of water overhead with a rose-pot. 
On very warm days it will be necessary to apply water 
three or four times a day. When the flowers are over, 
less water is given, but the plants are never allowed 
to approach dryness at the root. The Disa is_ propa- 
gated from offsets and by division of the roots.” To 
this we need only add that in winter the temperature 
ought not to fall lower than 4odeg. <A position in a 
house which suits cool Odontoglossums will be found 
agreeable to Disas. At Kew, where D. racemosa is suc- 
cessfully grown, the treatment it gets is similar to that 
above recommended for D. grandiflora. 


D. grandiflora.—Rootstock tuberous. Stem erect, un- 
branehed,, -1f€; \to')/2ft. thigh, ‘leafy. _ Lawer leaves .6in. 
long, and dark green; the upper ones smaller, those 
near the flowers being reduced to bracts. Flowers 
terminal, one, two, three, or even more, being produced 
on each stem; upper sepal ovate, gin. long, hooded, 
pointed at the apex, spurred at the base, deep rose- 
coloured, with carmine veins; side sepals ovate-oblong, 
2tin. long, brilliant carmine-red; petals and lip small, 
tinted orange. In some varieties the sepals are orange- 
tinted, and others have the hooded sepal coloured rose- 
purple. Introduced from Table Mountain, near Cape 
Town, in 1825. Syn. D. unifiora. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
. ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle”) ; Botanical Magazine, t. 4073. 
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D. racemosa.—Rootstock tuberous. Stem erect, pro- 
liferous at the base, unbranched, leafy. Lower leaves 
about 4in. long, the upper ones small, all shining green. 
Strong plants produce flower-stems 13ft. high; these 
stems bear from six to twelve handsome flowers, which 
open in slow succession and remain fresh a long time ; 
upper sepal ovate, concave, tin. long, blunt at the 
apex, pouched at the base; side sepals spreading, tin. 
long, jin. wide; petals and lip small, colour a beautiful 
rose, with darker veins; sepals crimson and yellow, with 
purple stripes. Introduced from South-east Africa in 1887. 
Syn. D. secunda. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 7021. 

D. tripetaloides—A very recent introduction, which 
promises well as a garden plant, being free-flowering and 
easily cultivated. Mr. O’Brien, who introduced and flowered 
it a few weeks ago (summer of 1889), says: “It is not 
only the freest-growing and most profuse-flowering Disa 
I ever saw, but also the most easily grown of all South 
African terrestrial Orchids.” It has thick, fleshy roots, a 
stoloniferous stem, lance-shaped leaves, 3in. long, leathery 
in texture, and arranged in a compact rosette. The 
flower-stem is erect, 1ft. or more long, and bears from 
twelve to twenty flowers; each flower is about r}in. 
across, and is white, tinged with pink, and dotted with 
rose-purple; the helmet-shaped dorsal sepal has a short 
spur. The plant remains in flower a long time. Although 
new to cultivation, this species was discovered more than 
a hundred years ago. Syn. Orchis tripetalordes. 
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EPIDENDRUM. 


THIS is a very extensive genus, comprising about 400 
species, natives of South America and the West Indies, and 
varying much in habit and size. Among them are many 
which are not deserving a place in the amateur’s collection. 
All the species are epiphytes. Dr. Lindley says that the 
essential character of the genus consists in the lip being 
more or less united by a fleshy base to the edge of a 
column, which is hornless, and considerably elongated, 
but not petaloid and winged; in the pollen-masses being 
four, equal and compressed; and in the presence of a 
passage more or less deep at the base of the lip. The 
name Epidendrum was at one time applied to nearly all 
the Orchids which were known to grow on trees; but 
it has since been limited to the plants possessing the above 
characters. 

As this genus includes several plants hitherto known 
under other names, and as a considerable number of 
handsome-flowered kinds have recently been introduced, 
the list of useful garden Epidendrums is a fairly long 
one. Even those kinds which are wanting in ordinary 
attractions, have characters which are of sufficient interest 
to recommend them to some amateurs. Some of them 
are deliciously fragrant, as, for instance, E. fragrans, 
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E. purum, E. radiatum, &c. Only those known to possess 
good ornamental flowers are, however, described here. 
Culture.—Nearly all the cultivated Epidendrums thrive 
when grown in the Cattleya-house and treated as if they 
were Dendrobiums. E. vitellinum and E. bicornutum are 
exceptions; their treatment is given under their respective 


names. 


E. atropurpureum.—In this species the pseudo-bulbs 
are ovate and wrinkled, bearing a pair of narrow, dark 
green, leathery leaves. From between the latter is pro- 
duced a long spike, bearing several large flowers, which 
have spreading, oblong sepals and petals, of a dark brown 
colour, greenish at the base; the lip is large, spreading, 
three-lobed, and pure white, with a feather-like blotch of 
reddish purple at the base. A very handsome species, 
well deserving a place in the smallest collection of inter- 
mediate-house Orchids. It blossoms in spring and early 
summer. It is a native of America, from Costa Rica 
to New Grenada, and was introduced in 1836. Syn. 
E. macrochilum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3534. 

Var. roseum has purple sepals and petals, and a rose- 
coloured lip. 


E. aurantiacum.—A free-growing plant, with pseudo- 
bulbs and foliage very similar to those of Cattleya 
Skinneri. The flowers are produced in short, arching 
recemes, which spring from the apex of the last-matured 
pseudo-bulbs; they are lin. across, the sepals and petals 
nearly equal, spreading, pointed, and of a bright cinna- 
bar-red, a shade darker than the colour of those of 
Lzlia harpophylla; the lip is small, incurved at the edges, 
and lined with crimson on an orange ground. The blossoms 
appear in February or March, and last several weeks. 
The plant should be treated as advised for Cattleya 
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Skinneri. Native of Mexico; introduced in 1836. Syn. 
E. aureum. 
Gartenflora, t. 158. 


E. bicornutum.—This is a remarkable and very hand- 
some species, quite distinct from any other in the genus. 
The pseudo-bulbs are stout, ift. to 13ft. high, inflated in 
the middle, and hollow, and produce stout, leathery leaves 
near the apex. The spike is terminal on the young full- 
sized growths, and produces from six to twelve large 
flowers, of good substance and pure ivory-white, save a 
few small, crimson spots on the lip. The sepals and petals 
are similar, spreading and overlapping; the lip is three- 
lobed, the central lobe much the longest, and having 
two prominent ridges of canary-yellow. This, it must be 
confessed, is a somewhat difficult plant to grow. We 
have found it succeed best when grown in teak baskets, 
well drained with crocks and charcoal, and planted in live 
sphagnum moss, to which a good sprinkling of silver sand 
has been added. Whilst making their growth, the plants 
should be placed in a hot, steamy atmosphere, and in a 
sunny position. They also require liberal supplies of 
water at the root. Naturally they grow on bare rocks 
and tree trunks near the sea, where they get abundance 
of atmospheric moisture during hot weather. Their 
flowers expand about April, and remain fresh about six 
weeks. Unless a hot, moist stove is available, the culture 
of this plant should not be attempted. It is the most 
beautiful of all Epidendrums. Native of the West Indies 
and Guiana; introduced in 1834. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 3332. 

E. indivisum is simply a variety of this with smaller 
pseudo-bulbs and flowers. It is also interesting as being 
one of the few Orchids which are certainly self-fertilising. 
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E. Brassavole.—Pseudo-bulbs pear-shaped, compressed, 
6in. or more long, bearing two oblong leaves gin. long, 
and a many-flowered, branching scape. Each flower 
measures 4in. across, the sepals and petals being narrow, 
curved, and brown-yellow in colour; the lip rhomboid at the 
base, and pale yellow, narrowed to a long apical point in 
front, where the colour is pale purple. The flowers are 
very fragrant, especially in the evening. This curious- 
and handsome-flowered species is easily grown if kept 
in the Cattleya-house and treated as advised for C. Skinner. 
It blossoms in spring, and remains fresh several weeks. 
Native of Central America; introduced in 1867. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5664. 


E. ciliare.—Pseudo-bulbs club-shaped, 6in. long, bearing 
two or three apical leaves, oval or oblong in shape, and 
blunt at the ends. The flower-scape is about 6in. long, 
and bears three to six whitish flowers, each about 5in. 
across, with narrow segments, and a three-lobed lip, with 
a long point and deeply-fringed sides. The flowers vary 
in size and purity of colour; they are developed in 
winter, remain fresh for several weeks, and are deli- 
ciously fragrant. This is an old garden plant, having 
been introduced about 1795 from tropical America, where 
it is one of the most widely distributed of all Orchids. 
Syn. £. cuspidatum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 463. 


E. dichromum.—This is a dwarf-growing and very hand- 
some plant. The clustered pseudo-bulbs are jin. to 6in. 
long, supporting two or three dark green, leathery leaves, 
from 6in. to 1ft. or more in length. The scape is 2ft. to 
3ft. high, and many-flowered; the flowers are sometimes 
2in. to 3in. in diameter, the sepals narrow, and the petals 
broad, bright rose in some varieties, in others white; the 
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three-lobed lip is of a rich crimson, with a lighter margin. 

This charming species blossoms at various seasons. It 

requires tropical treatment and plenty of water whilst 

growing. When in flower it should be removed to an in- 

termediate temperature. Native of Brazil. Syn. £. amadile. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5491. 


E. evectum.—A tall, free-growing plant, with reed-like 
pseudo-bulbs 5ft. or more long, clothed with bright green 
foliage on the upper part. Flowers in globose heads, on 
long peduncles on the ends of the ripened pseudo-bulbs. 
Each head continues to develop fresh whorls of flowers as 
the lower ones fade, so that the plant remains in blossom 
almost all the year round. Each flower is #in. across, 
with a three-lobed lip, the colour being bright purplish 
red. This species is easily cultivated, and from its 
healthy, well-furnished appearance at all times, and _ its 
free-flowering habit, it merits a place in all large warm 
greenhouse collections. It is a native of New Grenada, 
whence it was introduced some years previous to 1871. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5902. 

The following, with several others of similar character, 
are in favour in some collections: 

E Frederict Gulielmit (flowers of a dark purple); Z. 
thaguense (flowers orange-scarlet); £. Schomburgkz (flowers 
vermilion-scarlet); £. syringothyrsus (flowers reddish 
purple). Broadly speaking, they are the same in habit and 
inflorescence as E. evectum, but differ in the form and 
colour of their flowers. 


E. falcatum.—A remarkable plant, having long, creep- 
ing stems, from which spring thick, fleshy, lance-shaped, 
falcate, drooping leaves about rft. long, and glaucous 
green in colour. The flowers, which are usually produced 
in pairs, have spreading, narrow sepals and petals, 2tin. 

R 
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long, and brownish green in colour; the lip is dark yellow, 
three-lobed, the two side lobes rounded, the middle one 
narrow and spear-like. The flowers are usually developed 
in summer, and remain fresh for several weeks. This 
species may be planted in a basket, in peat and sphagnum, 
or fastened to a block and hung near the glass in an 
intermediate house. It is a native of Mexico. Syns. 
E. alotfolium, E. Parkinsonianum. 


Botanical Magazine, t. 3778. 


E. nemorale.—This is a beautiful plant, which is easily 
grown if treated along with Cattleya Mossiz, and ex- 
posed to the full sun. The pseudo-bulbs are conical, 
4in. long, bearing a pair of strap-shaped, coriaceous, 
bright green leaves 1ft. long. The panicles are covered 
with warts, and are aft. to 3ft. long, and many-flowered ; 
each flower is 4in. across, delicate in texture, the narrow, 
spreading sepals and petals being of a soft rose or delicate 
mauve; the lip is three-lobed, crenulate, white, lined with 
red, and having a marginal border of dark rose. The 
flowers appear during summer, and are very fragrant. 
Native of Mexico; introduced in 1844. Syn. £. verrucosum. 


Botanical Magazine, t. 4606. 


E. O’Brienianum.—A hybrid raised by Messrs. Veitch, of 
Chelsea, the parents being E. radicans and E. evectum. 
It is interesting as being the first Epidendrum originated 
in English horticulture. It was flowered for the first time 
in 1888. The flowers are as large as those of E. radicans, 
and the lip resembles that of E. evectum. 


E. prismatocarpum.—The singular mixture of colours in 
the flowers of this evergreen plant renders it very showy and 
attractive. The pseudo-bulbs are flask-shaped, wrinkled, 
some 10in. or 12in. in height, and, together with the 
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leaves, dark green. The erect scape bears a raceme of 
ten or twelve fragrant flowers; the lance-shaped, pointed 
sepals and petals are creamy yellow, spotted with dark 
purple; the lip is small, rose-coloured, with a pale yellow 
margin. The plant blossoms during the summer months, 
and lasts several weeks if the flowers are kept dry. It is 
a native of Central America, and was introduced in 1865. 
Syns. £. maculatum, E. Uro-Skinnert. 


Botanical Magazine, t. 53306. 


E. radicans.—A handsome species allied to E. evectum, 
but much more graceful. It has long, thin stems, which are 
described as scandent when wild, and attaining a length of 
oft. or more. Leaves from 3in. to 5in. long, less than tin. 
wide, fleshy, shining green. Long white roots are developed 
freely from every part of the stem, and these add to the 
attractiveness of the plant. Flowers numerous, nearly 2in. 
across, in terminal panicles; sepals and petals equal, spread- 
ing, ovate-lanceolate, bright orange-scarlet; lip stalk-like at 
the base, the upper part flat, three-lobed, and fringed; colour 
deep yellow, edged with scarlet. This gorgeous plant should 
be trained on a balloon or such-like trellis and be kept in 
a moist stove always, being shaded only during very bright 
sunshine. It does not as a rule flower freely, although, a 
few years ago, we saw a plant which bore eighty-six heads 
of flowers. It blossoms in spring and summer, the flowers 
lasting a long time. Introduced from Mexico about 1860. 
Syn. EZ. rhizophorum. 

Garden; '1883;/t: 412. 


E. vitellinum var. majus.—This is a dwarf-growing 
plant, which thrives in a low temperature and moist atmo- 
sphere, and is one of the brightest-coloured of all Orchids. 
The short, egg-shaped pseudo-bulbs and narrow leaves are 


glaucous green; the racemes are erect, from 8in. to 12in. 
R 2 
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in height, bearing numerous thick and fleshy flowers, which 
have lance-shaped, orange-scarlet sepals and petals, and a 
bright yellow lip. The unusual colour of the flowers and 
the long time they last in full beauty (fully two months) 
render this a most desirable plant. It blossoms during 
summer, and being a sub-alpine plant is very easily culti- 
vated. It may be grown either in shallow pans or pots, 
or on a block or raft of teak wood; but it must have 
plenty of moisture always, and a temperature similar to 
that which suits Odontoglossum Rossii. It likes plenty 
of sunlight. It was introduced from Mexico in 1840. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4017. 

Var. majus is really larger-flowered than the type. As 
a rule, however, all the plants in cultivation are called E. 
vitellinum majus, however poor in flower they may be. 


E. Wallisii—A distinct and pretty-flowered species, with 
reed-like stems about 2ft. high, and covered with raised 
dots of purple. The leaves are gin. long, and arranged 
in two regular series. The flowers are produced from the 
top of the stems, and are either terminal or axillary ; 
strong stems bear several bunches of flowers, each of 
which remains fresh for six weeks or more. The blossoms 
are Idin. across; sepals and petals equal, strap-shaped, yellow, 
spotted with crimson; lip large, fan-shaped, white, with 
feathery lines of crimson. Healthy plants are in flower 
quite half the year, and the flowers have a sweet, musk- 
like odour. This species should be grown in a warm, 
moist greenhouse, or along with Cattleya Mossiz. It 
requires plenty of water all the year round, as, indeed, do 
all the species with tall, reed-like stems. Native of 
New Grenada. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, il, t. 74. 


2 —____—_ 
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GALEANDRA. 


THIS genus consists of about ten species, all of which 
are natives of tropical America. Three or four only are 
worth cultivating: these, when their requirements are 
properly understood, are very satisfactory, because of the 
beauty of the flowers and the long time they remain in per- 
fection. They have erect, stem-like pseudo-bulbs, bearing 
several long and narrow leaves in two opposite rows, and 
producing the inflorescence from the top as soon as growth 
is completed. The distinctive part of the flower is the 
lip, which is large and somewhat funnel-shaped. 

. Culture.—The best success with these plants is attained 
by growing them in well-drained pots or baskets of fibrous 
peat, in a light position near the glass in the warm 
house, with copious supplies of water during the time of 
active growth. When that period is over they must be 
removed to cooler quarters, and the amount of water at 
the root proportionately reduced. Their greatest enemies 
are thrips and red spider: these must be closely guarded 
against by keeping a moist atmosphere about the plants, 
and by occasionally dipping them in weak tobacco-water. 


G. Baueri.—This is a pretty-flowered species, with three- 
nerved, lance-shaped leaves, and pseudo-bulbs about tft. 
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high, bearing from the top a drooping raceme of flowers, 
each being about 2in. across. The sepals and petals are 
narrowly oblong and pointed; they are brownish green in 
colour, the petals being slightly darker. The lip is broad 
at the front, narrowing to a spur at the base, with the 
edges curling above the column; the front portion is 
purple, and the outside white. This species flowers from 


Fig. 62. Flowers of Galeandra Baueri 


(% nat. size). 


June to August, and is a native of South Mexico, Guiana, 
and Guatemala. 

Fig. 62; Botanical Register, 1840, t. 49. 

Var. /utea has flowers of a deep yellow colour, the front 
of the lip being marked with blood-coloured lines. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4701. 


G. Devoniana.—Growing in its natural state the pseudo- 
bulbs of this species reach a height of 5ft. to 6ft.: under 
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cultivation, however, they are rarely more than about aft. 
long. They are round and erect, producing from the apex 
a pendent flower-scape. The beautiful flowers are 3in. to 
4in. across, having darkish purple sepals and petals, the 
edges of which are green. The ground-colour of the lip 
is white, the apex being beautifully striped with purple. 
This species was first discovered by Schomburgk on the 
banks of the Rio Negro—a tributary of the Amazon—and 
introduced in 1840. It blossoms in summer. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4610. 


G. flaveola.—A new introduction from some country 
not mentioned, but probably Brazil. It flowered for the 
first time in 1887, with the International Society of Horti- 
culture at Brussels. It is strong in habit, with pseudo- 
bulbs gin. long, thickening downwards. Leaves linear. 
Peduncle reddish, bearing a raceme of eight flowers; 
sepals and petals lanceolate, yellowish; lip yellow, with 
very small, hyaline dots in lines on the lobes; column 
with a blackish apex. 


G. nivalis.—This is a scarce and pretty species, of recent 
introduction. It produces a pendent raceme of flowers 
from the top of the erect, tapering, and greyish-coloured 
pseudo-bulbs. The leaves are long and narrow, and the 
flowers measure about 2in. in length. The sepals and 
petals are olive-coloured, narrow, and reflexed; the funnel- 
shaped lip being white, with a violet blotch in the centre. 
A native of tropical America; introduced in 1882. It 
blossoms in March. — 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, xvii. (n. s.), fig. 85. 


CHAPTER XXX 


GRAMMATOPMYLLUM. 


THIS genus consists of about five or six species, none of 
which are often seen under cultivation. When well 
grown and flowered they are, nevertheless, very hand- 
some and striking plants. The pseudo-bulbs are of large 
size, and bear stout, oblong, pointed leaves in opposite 
rows. The loose racemes of numerous flowers are pro- 
duced from the base of the pseudo-bulbs. The flowers 
are large, and showily coloured. The species are natives 
of Madagascar, Malacca, and the Malayan Peninsula and 
Archipelago. 

Culture.—Grammatophyllums do not lend themselves 
to our artificial conditions so freely as most Orchids, 
therefore more than ordinary care is required in their 
management. Indeed, we should not advise the amateur 
to commence the cultivation of these plants until he 
has become familiar with the treatment of more easily- 
grown Orchids. The plants should Be grown in _ perfectly- 
drained pots or baskets, and as they root freely and do 
not like disturbing, these should f rather large size. 
A compost of peat fibre and sphagnum suits them best, to 
which may be added, as potting proceeds, pieces of char- 
coal or broken brick. They must be liberally supplied 
with water during active growth; but after they have 
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become well established, a decided period of rest is needed 
to ensure their flowering. All the species enjoy a light 
position near the roof-glass in a brisk, stove heat. 


G. EllisiiThis is perhaps the most desirable species 
in the genus, being of convenient size, free-flowering, 
and when in blossom it is a most attractive sight. The 
pseudo-bulbs are from 1r2in. to 14in- high, somewhat 
four-angled and fusiform. The leaves are arching, broadly 
strap-shaped, and from r$ft. to 2ft. long. The flowers 
are produced in a graceful, curving raceme, thirty or forty 
occurring together; they are large, and have a_ bright, 
varnished appearance. The sepals (the upper one of 
which is arching, and the side ones cupped or gibbous) 
are of a tawny yellow, with several transverse, reddish- 
brown lines towards the base, a similarly-coloured blotch 
occurring near the pointed tip; the petals are smaller; 
and the lip is white, with a pinkish tinge. This species 
flowers in July and August from the base of the young 
growths. It was introduced from Madagascar, by the late 
Rev. Mr. Ellis (after whom it is named). Syn. Gram- 
mangis Ellisit. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 51709. 


G. Fenzlianum.—Pseudo-bulbs stout, ovate, compressed, 
about 5in. long, and bearing broad, leathery, arching foliage, 
Ift. or more long. Flowers numerous, on stout, long, 
arching racemes, each flower being 3in. across, and yellowish, 
with brown spots. Probably a native of Madagascar. A 
recent introduction. Syn. G. Measuresianum. 


a 


G. speciosum.—This has been termed the “Queen of 
Orchids,” and is said to be the largest known. It pro- 
duces stout, woody pseudo-bulbs 5ft. to roft. in height, these 
being erect and clothed at the upper part with leathery, 
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sheathing leaves, 14}ft. to 2ft. long. The flower-scape is 
from 5ft. to 6ft. high, and erect. The flowers are 6in. 
in diameter, the sepals and petals being broadly oblong, 
wavy at the margin, and of a rich yellow ground-colour, 
blotched and spotted with reddish purple; the lip, which 
is three-lobed and comparatively small, is yellow, streaked 
with brownish red. A native of Java, Singapore, Cochin 
China, &c.; introduced in 1837. This gigantic Orchid 
cannot be successfully grown unless placed in a very hot 
stove, in full sunshine, and with the atmosphere kept 
constantly saturated. It was first flowered in the once 
famous nurseries of Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, and 
again by the late Mr. Day, of Tottenham; but in both 
cases the flower-spike was small, and it was developed 
very shortly after the plant had arrived in this country. 
Mr. Day, who had seen it growing in all its native luxuriance 
at Singapore, recommended the treatment here advised, 
which is being tried for some plants of this Orchid now 
in the Kew collection. The roots of this species some- 
times grow erect, and develop short, spine-like rootlets, 
which, when dry, are as hard as thorns. All the Grammato- 
phyllums appear to have the habit of developing these 
upright or heliotropic roots. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5157. 


CHAP TEAR, Xx koe 


MOULLETIA. 


A SMALL, epiphytal genus, related to Stanhopea, and of 
which about six species have been introduced from South 
America. They have short, conical, clustering pseudo-bulbs, 
bearing one large, plaited leaf, with a petiole of rather 
unusual length. The flower-scapes are tall and erect, pro- 
ducing large and finely-marked flowers, with spreading 
sepals and petals. The lip is united to the column, and 
is of very remarkable structure; it is divided into two 
parts, the basal one of which is furnished at each side with 
a curving, horn-like process almost the length of the 
column. The apical part is broader and articulated, and 
often develops two short, pointed lobes at the base. 

Culture.—Although of such a distinct and ornamental 
character, Houlletias are not common in gardens: never- 
theless, when in flower, few Orchids are more effective. 
They may be grown along with the Cattleyas, where they 
should be shaded from bright sun, and the atmosphere 
about them be kept moist. They may be planted in baskets 
of fibrous peat, with a surfacing of sphagnum, and liberal 
supplies of water ought to be given when they are making 
their growth. 


H. Brocklehurstiana.—One of the best of the genus, 
with very distinct and showily-coloured flowers. The stout, 
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ovate pseudo-bulbs are about 3in. high, deeply furrowed, 
and tapering towards the top; they each bear a solitary, pale 
green leaf, 1ft. to 14ft. in length, broadly lance-shaped and 
plaited. The flower-stems originate at the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs, are about 2ft. long, and bear from ten to 
twelve flowers. The oblong sepals and petals are concave, 
usually of a rich reddish brown, thickly marked with spots 
of a purplish tinge. The basal part of the lip is yellow, 
freely spotted with purplish brown, and has two pointed, 


Fig. 68. Flower of Houlletia Brocklehurstiana 


(2 nat. size). 


recurving horns at the sides; the somewhat triangular 
terminal lobe is almost entirely purple. In some forms the 
colour is much darker, and in others the ground-colour of 
the lip is nearly white, striped and spotted with purple. 
A native of Brazil; introduced in 1841. Syn. Maxzllaria 
Brocklehurstiana. 

Fig. 63; Botanical Magazine, t. 4072. 


H. odoratissima.—A handsome-flowered species, having 
ovate pseudo-buls, light green, lance-shaped, plaited leaves, 
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and erect flower-scapes from ft. to r4ft. high. There 
are about six flowers on each scape, and each flower is 
gin. across; sepals and petals oblong, pale purplish red, 
with lines of a deeper colour; column and lip white, with 
a pair of reddish horns at the base; odour powerful and 
violet-like. Introduced from Colombia in 1851. 

Var. antioguensis has broader sepals and petals, and 
coloured a rich reddish crimson, the outside being brown. 
It is an improvement on the type. 

Var. xanthina has sepals and petals orange-yellow, and 
a white lip tipped with yellow. 


H. picta.—This very handsome Orchid, has furrowed 
pseudo-bulbs gin. high by tin. broad at the base, tapering 
towards the top, and bearing a broadly lance-shaped leaf, 
which measures 13ft. in length, and narrows at the base 
into a distinct stalk 2in. to 3in. long. The flowers are 
34in. in diameter, and are produced on a stem which 
springs from the base of the pseudo-bulb and attains a 
height of 1$ft.; vigorous plants will develop nine or ten 
flowers on a spike. The sepals are narrowly oblong, with 
rounded tips, and, together with the petals (which are 
much narrowed at the lower half), are cinnamon-coloured, 
the basal portion of each being tessellated with yellow. 
The terminal division of the lip is yellow, marked with 
transverse bars of reddish purple, spear-shaped, with a 
recurving, channelled apex; the inner lobe is yellow, 
spotted with crimson-purple, smaller and somewhat trapezi- 
form, and is furnished at the sides with two ascending 
spurs. The length of the whole lip is rhin. A native of 
New Grenada. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6305. 


CHAPTER XX2a 


LALIA. 


In the introductory notes on the genus Cattleya, reference 
was made to the nearness of the relationship between that 
genus and Lelia. The latter is separated into two groups, 
viz: (1) all those species which are natives of Mexico and 
Guatemala, including albida, anceps, autumnalis, furfuracea, 
majalis, rubescens, and superbiens; (2) those kinds which 
are similar in habit and flowers to the Cattleyas, and of 
which crispa, Dormaniana, elegans, lobata, and Perrinii, are 
examples. 

Culture.—The cultural requirements of the second group 
are practically the same as recommended for Cattleyas 
generally. The first group, however, is rather more difficult 
to manage. The plants should be placed in well-drained 
pans, or on rafts of teak-wood, and suspended near the 
roof-glass of the house; very little soil is required, a small 
quantity of peat-fibre, mixed with sphagnum moss, being 
sufficient. The temperature during the growing season 
should be from 6odeg. to 65deg. by day, and from 53deg. 
to 6odeg. by night; but during bright, warm weather it may 
be allowed to run up much higher than this, if only plenty 
of air and moisture are supplied. The plants should be 
examined for water twice daily in hot weather. They 
should not be shaded at any time. When growth is 
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finished, less water is needed; and, finally, when the new 
pseudo-bulbs are plump and ripe, water should be altogether 
withheld, and the temperature maintained as low as that 
out-of-doors in ordinary, weather. Some growers place such 
species as majalis and furfuracea outside and expose them 
to full sunshine during August and September. In fact, 
we have found this the only treatment likely to produce 
flowers in the case of L. majalis. 


, 
\ 
Y 


Fig. 64. Flower of Lelia albida 


(nat. size). 


L. albida.—This is a very elegant species, with oblong 
or pear-shaped pseudo-bulbs, bearing usually two strap- 
shaped, coriaceous, dark green leaves, about 6in. long. 
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The scape is 14ft. or more high, and bears from three to 
six flowers, which are not large, but very fragrant and 
graceful ; the sepals and petals are white, tinted with rose ; 
the lip also is white, or pale pink, streaked in the centre 
with lines of yellow; the middle lobe is curled back. A 
native of the mountains of Mexico, whence it was introduced 
about 1832. It is frequently imported in large quantities, 
and is usually cheap. After about four years’ cultivation, 
it is apt to become weak and beyond management. It 
flowers in November and December. 

Fig. 64; Botanical Magazine, t. 3957. 

Var. de//a.—Flowers flushed with rose; lip bright rose. 

Var. Stobartiana.—Ends of sepals, petals, and lip, coloured 
bright purple. 

Var. sulphurea.—F lowers pale sulphur-yellow. 


L. anceps.—This is a larger-growing plant than albida. 
The pseudo-bulbs are ovate and somewhat compressed. The 
leaves solitary, rarely in pairs, broadly lance-shaped, bright 
shining green. The scape is 2ft. to 3ft. long, flattened, 
jointed, and bears from three to six flowers, 4in. across; 
the sepals and petals are nearly equal, lance-shaped, and 
purplish rose or rosy lilac; the lip is funnel-shaped below, 
with a tongue-like front lobe, the colour being deep purple, 
shaded with rose, yellow in the throat, with purple streaks. 
There are many varieties of this species; they vary chiefly 
in the intensity of colour or the numbers of the flowers 
which are borne upon the scape, but all-are beautiful. 
L. anceps will thrive under block- or basket-culture, but as it 
attains a considerable size, the weight renders it best adapted 
to pot-cultivation. It is one of the easiest of Orchids to 
manage. We have grown good specimens of it in a house 
devoted to Maidenhair Ferns. It blossoms during the 
months of December and January, at which time it is the 
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most beautiful of all Orchids. Large specimens of it are 
remarkably handsome, producing as many as twenty scapes 
of fragrant flowers, to the rich hues of which no artist can 


Fig. 65. Flower of Lelia anceps 


(nat. size). 


do justice. Native of Guatemala and Mexico. It first 
flowered in this country in 1834. 
Fig. 65; Botanical Magazine, t. 3804. 
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The varieties of this Orchid are now numerous. The 
following are the principal : 

Var. Amestana.—Very similar to var. Dawsoni. 

Var. Barkeriana.—Sepals and petals narrow; lip deep 
purple. 

Var. Dawsoni.—A beautiful variety, at present very 
rare; sepals and petals of a pure waxy white, the side 
lobes of the lip white, and the centre one purple, streaked 
with lines of a deeper purple. 

Var. Sanderiana.—Flowers like those of Dawsoni, but 
smaller. 

Var. virginalts (alba).—Flowers pure white, except only 
a yellow blotch on the lip. 

Var. Warnert.—Sepals and petals light soft rose; lip of 
an intense rich crimson. This flowers in June and July. 

Var. Wildiamsit.—F lowers large, pure white, save a yellow 
blotch and some radiating, purple streaks on the lip. 


L. autumnalis.—Although to some extent resembling 
L. anceps, this species is abundantly distinct. The pseudo- 
bulbs are ovate, ribbed, tapering to the apex, 6in. long, 
and bear two, or sometimes three, leaves, which are lance- 
shaped, 6in. long, and bright green. The scape is 2ft. or 
more high, rather stout, three- to six-flowered; the sepals 
and petals are oblong-lanceolate, waved at the edges, 
both being of a beautiful rose-purple; the lip is three- 
lobed, rosy white, with a yellow centre and purple apex. 
This and its varieties take rank with the most select of 
all Lzlias. They grow and flower freely under the treat- 
ment advised for the Mexican species. The fragrant and 
lasting flowers are of exceptional value owing to their ex- 
panding in October and November. In Mexico this Orchid 
is known as the “All Saints’ Flower.” Introduced in 1836. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3817. 
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Var. atrorubens.—F lowers very large, deep crimson, paler 
towards the centre. 
Var. venusta.—Flowers large, rosy mauve. 


L. cinnabarina. — A graceful Orchid, in which the 
pseudo-bulbs are narrow, swollen at the base, or flask- 
shaped, dark green, 6in. to 1oin. long, bearing usually a 
single erect, dark green leaf of the same length. The 
scape is erect, 15in. to 2o0in. long, and many-flowered ; 
the sepals and petals are narrow, and, as well as the lip, 
of a deep red-orange colour, to which the species owes 
its name. Each flower is about 23in. across. Pot-culture 
suits this species best. It blossoms during spring and 
early summer, the flowers lasting about six weeks. It 
is a most ornamental plant, and is easily grown and 
flowered under ordinary Cattleya treatment. It was 
introduced from Brazil in 1836. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4302. 


L. crispa.—An oid, easily-grown, ornamental species, in- 
teresting on account of its being one of the parents of some 
of the best garden hybrids. It has stout, clavate pseudo- 
bulbs, from 7in. to 1oin. long, flattened, furrowed, and one- 
leaved. The leaf is stout, 1ft. long, rounded at the apex. 
The spike bears from four to seven flowers, which are 
about 5in. across; sepals white, lanceolate, 3in. long; 
petals broader, white, wavy and crisped along the margins; 
lip three-lobed, the side lobes folding over the column, white 
outside, yellow and purple inside, and the front lobe oblong, 
wavy, pointed, and coloured amethyst-purple, with veins of 
a deeper shade; there is also a blotch of purple in the 
throat. This species was one of the first introduced Leelias, 
having been cultivated at Chiswick in 1826, whither it was 
sent from Rio de Janeiro by Sir Henry Chamberlain. It 

S 2 
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blossoms in early autumn, and requires similar treatment to 
Cattleya Mossie. Syn. Cattleya crispa. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3912. 

There are several named varieties of this species, the most 
marked being Buchanan’s, delicatissima, and purpurea. 


Fig, 66. Flower of Lelia Dighyana 


(2 nat. size). 


L. Digbyana.—This remarkable plant has until recently 
been known as Srassavola Dighyana. It has short, 
compressed, sheathed, one-leaved pseudo-bulbs, the leaves 
thick, fleshy, grey-green, 6in. long. Flowers borne singly 
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on each pseudo-bulb, 5in. across; sepals and petals equal, 
narrow, pale yellow; lip heart-shaped, the sides folding, the 
margin fimbriated, colour cream-white. The flowers are 
produced in July and August. When growing, this plant 
should be placed near the roof-glass in a stove, and be 
ripened and rested in an intermediate house. Introduced 
from Honduras in 1846. 
Fig. 66; Botanical Magazine, t. 4474. 


L. Dormaniana.—A small species, the pseudo-bulbs being 
no thicker than a goose-quill, about gin. high, the base 
swollen. Leaves two or three, about 4in. long. Flowers 
in spikes of three or more, each 3in. across; sepals and 
petals similar, narrow, olive-brown, veined with purple; 
side lobes of lip pale purple, the front lobe short, deep 
purple. A dusky-flowered little plant, which was introduced 
from Brazil in 1879. It requires ordinary Cattleya treat- 
ment, and flowers in spring. 


L. elegans.—This is a tall-growing species, much re- 
sembling Cattleya guttata in growth. The _ pseudo-bulbs 
are 1ft. or more long, slender, and stem-like, bearing usually 
a pair of spreading, leathery, dark green leaves, 8in. to 12in. 
long. The scape is erect, bearing three to six or more 
flowers ; the sepals and petals are equal, white or rose, varying 
to carmine; and the lip is a deep rich purple. Pot-culture 
suits this plant best; in fact, it requires exactly the same 
treatment as that recommended for Cattleyas. It blooms 
from May to September, and is a native of Brazil. The 
type and the numerous varieties are easily grown, and 
flower every year. The flowers usually measure about 6in. 
across, are of good substance, and last a long time in 
_ perfection. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4700. 
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The following are the best of the named varieties : 

Var. alba.—Flowers white, with a faint flush of purple; 
middle lobe of lip rich shining purple, with white lines. 

Var. gigantea.—F lowers white, suffused and spotted with 
rose-lilac; lip deep violet-rose; throat white. 

Var. prasiata—Flowers rose, with a greenish tinge ; 
lip white on the folding sides, the front magenta-crimson. 

Var. Schilleriana.—F lowers as in var. alba; throat yellow. 

Var. Zurneri.—Flowers amethyst-purple; folding sides 
of lip white and rose, front maroon-crimson. 


L. flava.—A rare and pretty species with cylindrical 
pseudo-bulbs, similar to L. cinnabarina in general habit, 
but usually shorter in the pseudo-bulb. Peduncles erect, 
1ft. to 1}ft. long, three- to nine-flowered; sepals and petals 
similar, lance-shaped, and falcate; lip narrow, recurved; 
and crisped at the edge; the colour of the whole flower 
is a uniform golden yellow. Introduced from Minas 
Geraes in 1839. Its cultural requirements are the same as 
for Cattleyas. The flowers are developed in late autumn. 

Botanical Register, 1842, t. 62. 


L. furfuracea. — Pseudo-bulbs and habit as in L. 
autumnalis, but smaller. Peduncles 6in. long, bearing one, 
two, or three flowers, which are each 5in. across; petals 
broader than the sepals, pale purple; side lobes of lip 
rounded; front lobe oblong, bright purple. This is not 
easily kept in health, rarely lasting more than four years 
under cultivation. Being a native of Oaxaca, in Mexico, it 
requires the treatment recommended above for the Mexican 
species. It flowers in autumn. Introduced in 1838. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3810. 


L. grandis—A remarkable species, and one which is 
rarely met with. Pseudo-bulbs as in Cattleya labiata, 
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one-leaved, the leaf 8in. to roin. long. Peduncles erect, 
three- to five-flowered; flowers 4in. across; petals broader 
than the sepals, both wavy and spreading, and coloured 
tawny yellow; lip tube-shaped at base, white on the sides, 
the front lobe rounded, white, veined with purple. Intro- 
duced from Brazil in 1849. The cultural requirements of 
this species can only be supplied in a hot, moist stove 
during the growing season (May to August), and in an 
intermediate house for the resting season. The flowers 
are produced in spring. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5553. 


L. harpophylla.—A distinct plant, the pseudo-bulbs being 
very slender, tufted, erect, r1ft. or more high, and one- 
leaved. Leaf narrow, pointed, 6in. to 8in. long. Peduncles 
from four- to seven-flowered; flowers about 3in. across ; 
sepals and petals equal, narrow, spreading, star-like; lip 
small, the sides folding, the front curling right back, and 
crisped on the margin; colour of the whole flower a 
bright cinnabar-red, with a whitish margin to the lip. The 
blossoms are produced in April and May. This is an 
easily-managed plant, as it grows freely in a warm green- 
house, and rarely fails to flower profusely. It is one of 
the brightest and most attractive of all Orchids when in 
blossom. Introduced from Brazil (?) in 1865, and not 
again till about 1883. 

Coloured Plate; Williams’ Orchid Album, iii., t. 117. 


L. Jongheana.—A distinct, pretty, and very rare plant, 
existing in only a few collections. Pseudo-bulbs egg-shaped, 
compressed, 2in. long, one-leaved. Leaf qin. long, erect. 
Peduncle as long as the leaves, one-flowered; flowers 
5in. across, flat, rose-purple; petals broader than the 
sepals, lance-shaped; lip oblong, with triangular side lobes, 
the front lobe rounded, the margin crisped, yellow and 
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white in the throat. Flowering season, March or April. 
Introduced from Brazil in 1854. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6038. 


L. lobata.—A robust plant. Pseudo-bulbs spindle-shaped, 
compressed, about 6in. long, one-leaved. Leaf 8in. to roin. 
long, leathery. Scapes two- to five-flowered; flowers 5in. 
across; sepals narrow, with reflexed margins; petals 
broad, wavy, with crisped margins; lip folding at the 
sides, spreading and curved in front, wavy at the margin, 
and coloured rich purple, with lilac veins, the rest of the 
flower being rosy lilac. A handsome-flowered kind, which 
thrives under the treatment recommended for Cattleyas, 
with the addition of all the sunlight possible all the year 
round, otherwise the flowers are apt to fail. It blossoms 
in April and May. Introduced in 1847 from Rio de 
Janeiro, where it grows high upon bare rocks that are 
washed by the ocean below, and where it is fully exposed 
to the sun from morning till night. Syns. ZL. Boothiana, 
L. Riviert, Cattleya lobata. 

Revue Horticole, 1874, p. 33. 


L. majalis.—This is a dwarf-growing plant, succeeding 
best when grown upon a block; it ranks amongst the 
most beautiful of the genus, and is called in its native 
country “Flor de Majo,’ or May Flower, in allusion to 
its season of flowering. The pseudo-bulbs are clustered, 
egg-shaped, pale green, wrinkled when old, bearing 
usually a single leaf, 6in. long. The scape bears a single 
large flower, 6in. across; the sepals are lance-shaped ; 
the petals are broad, soft rose in colour; the lip is very 
large, rose-lilac, streaked and dotted with purple. It 
blossoms during the early summer, but is somewhat diffi- 
cult to flower. It was discovered and roughly figured 
by Hernandez as long ago as 1615; he gives its native 
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name as “Chichilitic Tepetlavhxochitl”! For cultural 
details, see the beginning of the present chapter. It was 
introduced from Mexico about 1838. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5667. 


L. monophylla.—This is the smallest of all Lzelias, the 
whole plant being scarcely 6in. high, and the flowers less 
than 2in. across. Nevertheless it is a charming little Orchid. 
The pseudo-bulbs are scarcely thicker than a_ knitting- 
needle, 3in. to 5in. long. Leaves 2in. long. Scape as 
long as the leaf, one-flowered; flower vivid orange-scarlet, 
with a purple, eye-like anther-cap; sepals and _ petals 
similar; lip very small. Known in a wild state only in 
Jamaica, at an elevation of 5oooft., whence it was 
introduced to Kew, and flowered in 1882. It thrives best 
when planted in a small pan, and suspended near the 
glass with the Odontoglossums, or in an ordinary green- 
house. It blossoms in autumn. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6683. 


L. Perriniii— This is an elegant, autumn-flowering 
species. The pseudo-bulbs are stout, 6in. to gin. high, 
compressed, and bear each a single dark green leaf of the 
same length. The scape is erect, bearing from three to 
six flowers, which are 5in. across and curiously flattened ; 
the sepals and petals are rosy purple, tipped with purplish 
magenta, and the lip is pale purple on the small side 
lobes; the front lobe reflexed, pointed, rich purple, with a 
yellow blotch in the throat. It is a native of the Organ 
Mountains and various parts of Brazil. 

Plate; Botanical Register, 1828, t. 2. 

Var. nivea (sometimes called a/sa).—Flowers white, 
the front of the lip rose-purple. 


L. pumila.—A dwarf, compact-growing species. Pseudo- 
bulbs thin, round, 2in. to 3in. long, one-leaved. Leaf 
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oblong, the same length as the pseudo-bulbs. Peduncles 
short, one-flowered; flowers 4in. across; sepals lance- 
shaped; petals ovate, tin. broad; lip folding over at the 
sides, spreading in front, where it is rin. across; colour 
of whole flower rose-purple, front of lip maroon-purple, 
paler in the centre of the middle lobe; throat with three 
to five parallel ridges. The flowers are developed in 
September or October, and remain good two weeks or 
more. Syns. Cattleya marginata, C. Pineliu, C. pumila, 
C. spectabiits. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3656. 

The following are now considered to be only varieties of 
L. pumila, though formerly they ranked as distinct species : 

Var. Dayana.—Flowers deeper in colour, and appearing 
earlier, than in the type; throat of lip white, with raised, 
purple lines; front wholly purple. 

Var. prestans.—Flowers of the same colour as those of 
the type; lip trumpet-shaped, and stiff in texture; throat 
orange-yellow. 

The type, as well as the varieties, should be cultivated in 
shallow pans, or teak baskets, which should be partly 
filled with drainage, filling up with peat-fibre and a little 
sphagnum. During the growing season the plants should 
have plenty of water, and at all times the compost should 
be kept moist. The best position for the plants is near 
the roof-glass in a warm, moist greenhouse. Introduced 
from Brazil in 1838. 


L. purpurata.—This is one of the grandest Leelias 
in cultivation. It is a robust-growing plant, producing 
large, spindle-shaped, compressed  pseudo-bulbs, each 
bearing a broad, leathery, dark green leaf rft. or 
more long. The scape is erect, and from three- to 
seven-flowered; the flowers are very large, sometimes 
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as much as 8in. in diameter, the sepals and _ petals 
being narrow at the base, broader in the upper half, 
white, tinted and streaked with rose-purple; the lip is 
also very large, sometimes as much as 3in. in length, 
broad, and spreading in front, the margin crisped; colour 
rich purple, veined with a deeper shade; throat pale 
yellow, with purple lines. The plant flowers during 
the spring and early summer, and is a native of Brazil. 

Paxton’s Flower Garden, iii. 96. 

Many varieties of this are now cultivated; the best of 
them are here given: 

Var. Brysitana.—Sepals and petals tinged with rose- 
lilac; lip deep purple. 

Var. Russeliana.—Sepals and petals white, tinted with 
lilac; lip rose-lilac, with veins of purple. 

Var. Schredert.—Sepals and petals white; front of lip 
mauve-purple, bordered with white. 


L. rubescens.—A small plant, with compressed, ovoid 
pseudo-bulbs, rin. to 2in. long, one-leaved. Leaf oblong, 
4in. in length, leathery. Scape slender, 1ft. long, jointed, 
four- to seven-flowered; flowers 24in. across, full; petals 
and sepals nearly equal, white or rose-lilac; lip short, 
with a rather large front lobe, which is lilac, with a blotch 
of purple in the throat. Introduced in 1840. A native of 
Southern Mexico and Guatemala, where it is known as 
the ‘Flor de Jesus.” It blooms in November’ and 
December, and should be cultivated as advised for the 
Mexican species. Syns. ZL. acuminata, L. peduncularts. 

Botanical Magazine, tt. 4099 and 4905. 

Var. a/ba.—F lowers white, with a yellow blotch on lip. 

Var. rosea.—F lowers mauve; lip blotched with maroon. 


L. superbiens.—A fine, strong-growing species, the pseudo- 
bulbs of which are 1ft. or more long, and stout, bearing 
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thick and leathery, rather light green leaves, which are 
as long as the pseudo-bulbs. The spike attains a height 
of about 5ft., bearing from ten to twenty flowers near 
the apex; these are 6in. across; the sepals and petals 
are similar, coloured rich rose, and tinged with lilac, and 
the lip is deep crimson-purple, striped with yellow. This 
species blossoms during the winter months. It was 
introduced from Guatemala about 1840. Mr. G. Ure 
Skinner, who was the first to discover it, says he found 
it growing on rocks. Some of the plants had _ pseudo- 
bulbs 22in. long, and flower-stems 4gyds. in length, bear- 
ing twenty flowers or more each. The Indians call it 
“The Wand of St. Joseph.” This gigantic Lzlia will be 
found to thrive best when grown in the warm end of the 
Cattleya-house. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4090. 


L. xanthina.—A second-rate species, with the habit of 
a Cattleya Trianz, and flowers 3in. across, their colour 
being buff-yellow except the front of the lip, which is white, 
streaked with crimson-purple. A native of Brazil, whence 
it was introduced in 1858. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5144. 


Supposed Natural Mybrids. 


The following hybrids are supposed to have originated 
by the crossing of species in a wild state. 


L. amanda (supposed parents Cattleya intermedia and 
Lelia crispa).—Flowers 4in. across, pale rose-purple; lip 
deep amethyst-purple. 


L. Crawshayana (from ZL. anceps and L. autumnalis).— 
Flowers pale rose-purple; lip deep purple, with a yellow 
throat. 
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L. euspatha (from ZL. purpurata and Cattleya inter- 
media).—F lowers white, tinted with rose; lip deep purple, 
pale at the margin, where the veins are purple. 


L. Leeana (parentage uncertain).—Plant like Z. pumila. 
Flowers rose-purple; lip magenta-purple. 


L. lilacina (from Z. crispa and L. Perriniz).—Flowers 
pale lilac; lip white, with purple blotches. 


L. porphyritis (from Z. pumila and L. Dormanzana). 
—Flowers pale purple; front of lip rich purple, with a 
yellow disc. 


L. Wyattiana (from ZL. crispa and L. lobata).—Flowers 
white ; lip pale purple, with deep purple veins. 


Garden Mybrids. 


As in the case of Cattleyas, there are now numerous 
hybrid Lelias which have been raised in gardens. They 
are as follows: 


NAMES OF HYBRIDS. RAISED FROM 

L. Amesiana L. crispa and Cattleya maxima. 

L. bella . L. purpurata and Cattleya labiata vera. 
L. callistoglossa . WL. purpurata and Cattleya gigas. 
L. caloglossa L. crispa and Cattleya labiata vera. 
L. Canhamiana L. purpurata and Cattleya Mossiz. 
L. Dominiana . . (Parentage not recorded.) 

L. exontensis L. crispa and L. purpurata. 

L. felix L. crispa and Cattleya Schilleriana. 
L. flammea L. cinnabarina and L. Pilcheri. 

L. Philbrickiana L. elegans and Cattleya Acklandiz. 
E Pilchert . L. crispa and L. Perrinii. 

L. Sedent L. elegans and Cattleya superba. 
L. triophthalma L. exoniensis and Cattleya superba. 
L. Vettchiana L. crispa and Cattleya labiata vera. 
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L. Batemaniana.—This is one of the most remarkable 
of all hybrid Orchids. It was raised by Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, and is the result of crossing Sophronitis grandi- 
flora with Cattleya intermedia. The pseudo-bulbs are gin. 
long, one-leaved; the leaf is of the same length. Flowers 
3in. in diameter; sepals and petals similar, rose-coloured, 
toned with scarlet; lip large, with three distinct lobes, 
the front one the smallest; colour lilac and deep purple. 
Flowered for the first time in 1886. Syn. Sophrocattleya 
Batemaniana. 

It may be observed that Professor Reichenbach calls 
this plant Lelia, because in his opinion Sophronztis 
grandifiora is now proved to be a true Leia, and not a 
Sophronitts. 

Journal of Horticulture, 1887 (ii.), p. 55. 


L. Digbyana-Mossi#.—This interesting and very beau- 
tiful hybrid was raised by Messrs. Veitch, its parents being 
Cattleya Mossiz and the old Brassavola Digbyana, now 
reduced to Lelia. The flowers are over 6in. in diameter, 
with sepals #in. across, and petals twice as broad, with 
wavy, crisped edges. The labellum is 3in. in diameter, 
nearly circular in outline, spreading, with the margin 
broken up into a deep fringe of a delicate, lace-like 
character. The whole flower is rosy mauve, with streaks 
of crimson and a yellow blotch on the labellum. Flowered 
in 1889, when it was awarded a silver medal by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, May, 1889, fig. 111. 


GEVAP TBR. 2X XV 1. 


LISSOCMILUS. 


ABOUT thirty species of terrestrial Orchids, several of 
them decidedly handsome and distinct in character, are 
comprised in this genus. The pseudo-bulbs are fleshy 
when young, hard and almost woody when old; they are 
usually underground. The leaves are more or less lance- 
shaped, with prominent, longitudinal nerves. The flowers 
are borne on long, stout, many-flowered scapes, springing 
from the side of the pseudo-bulbs. A distinguishing charac- 
ter of the flower is the dissimilarity of the sepals and 
petals—the latter being much larger, and generally different 
in colour. The lip is saccate, and is joined to the base 
of the column. All the species are native of Southern 
and tropical Africa. 

Culture.—These plants are most successfully grown in 
pans, in a compost of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, and a little 
coarse silver sand. When in full growth, they must be 
freely supplied with water; but in order to insure flowering 
it is necessary in winter to keep them dry for about three 
months. During active growth, weak manure-water may 
be given at intervals of a week or a fortnight. The species 
here described may, with the exception of L. giganteus, be 
grown with the Cattleyas. The cultivation of L. giganteus, 
of which but few plants are at present introduced, is less 
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understood. Naturally, it grows on the banks of the River 
Congo, in shallow pools and marshy places; in the dry 
season, however, the soil becomes parched, and it receives 
a thorough baking. From this we may infer that during 
activity the plants should be given the moistest, hottest 
position in the stove—the soil being kept saturated. As 
growth ceases, water must be given more and more 
sparingly, always remembering to proportion the length of 
the resting period to the vigour of the plants and their 
growth during the previous season. 


L. giganteus.—This remarkable and beautiful plant is 
one of the giants of the Orchid family. Travellers state 
that in its native country its leaves reach a length of 8ft., 
and its flower-spikes a height of 16ft. The first plant that 
flowered in England was in the possession of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence. The leaves of this plant were plaited, about 4ft. 
long by 4in. wide, and pointed at the tips. The flower- 
spike was 8ft. 8in. high, and towards the top about fifteen 
flowers were somewhat loosely arranged. The flowers are 
from 3in. to 4in. across; the greenish sepals are strap- 
shaped, and curl back towards the ovary; the petals, 
which are broadly oblong, and over rtin. in diameter, 
form a kind of hood over the lip, and are of a_pinkish- 
rose colour. The lip is 3in. long, trowel-shaped in front, 
narrowing at the base into a pointed spur, which stands 
out behind the rest of the flower; it is purple, striped 
with darker lines, and marked on the centre with three 
yellow lines. This species was discovered by Dr. Wel- 
witzsch, in 1866, on the banks of the River Congo; it 
first flowered under cultivation in May, 1888. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, ili. (1888), fig. 83. 


L. Horsfallii—A very fine species, of stately habit, 
with plaited, lance-shaped leaves, 2ft. to 3ft. in length, 
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and 4in. to 6in. in breadth. The strikingly handsome 
flowers are 3in. in diameter, and are densely arranged 
on the upper part of an erect scape over 4ft. long. The 
undulated, reflexed sepals are of a rich purplish brown, 
beautifully contrasting with which are the much larger, 


Fig. 67. Flowers and Portion of Leaf of Lissochilus Krebsii 


(4 nat. size). 


rosy-white petals. The three-lobed lip is purplish at the 
base, the erect side lobes being green, with purplish streaks, 
and the middle lobe of a rich purple, with three white 
lines down to the base. A native of Old Calabar; intro- 
duced in 1865. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5486. 
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L. Krebsii—On account of the distinct character of its 
flowers, and the length of time they remain in perfection, 
this is.a useful and desirable garden Orchid. The pseudo- 
bulbs are green, 2in. to 3in. high, and bear lance-shaped, 
plaited, bright green leaves, 8in. to 12in, long. The 
flower-scape is 13ft. to 2ft. high, and from the upper 
portion it produces from twenty to thirty flowers, each 
measuring 2in. across; the sepals are greenish brown, 
blotched with dull purple, and the petals, which are three 
or four times as large, are of a bright golden yellow. 
The lip is three-lobed, the side lobes being erect and 
similar in colour to the sepals; the middle lobe is nearly 
orbicular, notched in front, and of a pale golden yellow. 
Introduced from Natal in 1867. It flowers from May to 
October. 

Fig. 67; Botanical Magazine, t. 5861. 


L. speciosus.—This is an old and ornamental species, 
with roundish, underground pseudo-bulbs, and stout, sword- 
shaped, dark green leaves. The flower-scape is erect, 
from 2ft. to 4ft. high; the flowers, which are 2in. in 
diameter, and fragrant, being confined to the upper half. 
The green sepals are small and reflexed; the petals are 
oblong, much larger than the sepals, and of a bright 
yellow. The lip is about rin. long, mainly yellow, but at 
the base is white, veined with purple. In this species the 
flowers are inverted, the lip being uppermost. A flower- 
scape will continue blossoming for two months, being in 
full beauty in June and July. Introduced from the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1818. 

Botanical Register, t. 578. 


CHA PTE Rs) 3 XOCy TH: 


LYCASTE. 


EVERY amateur’s collection should include representatives 
of this genus, all the species being of easy culture, and 
noted for their free-flowering qualities. They have short, 
thick pseudo-bulbs, varying in different species from r}in. 
to 6in.in height. The leaves are two to four in number, 
plaited, acuminate, and being of a bright shining green, and 
firm in texture, the plants, even when not in flower, 
have a handsome and luxuriant appearance. The flower- 
scapes, which are generally numerous, spring from the base 
of the pseudo-bulbs, and usually carry a single flower; in 
vigorous specimens, however, twin-flowered scapes are 
not unusual. The flowers are large, and, although 
somewhat stiff in appearance, they are very hand- 
some; the sepals are erect, the dissimilar petals folding 
more or less forward over the column; the lip is three- 
lobed, the middle lobe being furnished with a transverse 
fleshy appendage. The flowers remain fresh on the 
plants for several weeks; they are also useful for cutting. 
There are upwards of thirty species in cultivation, ail 
of which are natives of tropical America and the West 
Indies. By growing the selection given below, Lycastes 


may be had in flower nine or ten months out of the 
year. 
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Culture-——We recommend these plants to the beginner 
in Orchid-culture, because there are none more likely to 
give satisfaction. They require but little heat, and may 
be successfully grown with the cooler Odontoglossums. 
They should be planted in well-drained pots or pans; a 
compost of fibry peat and chopped sphagnum, with a 
dash of silver-sand, will be found to suit them admirably. 
Copious supplies of water must be afforded during the 
period of active growth, and, although the amount should 
be reduced in winter, in accordance with the lessened 
amount of sunshine, the plants should at no time be allowed 
to get dry at the root. Lycastes are amongst the best 
of Orchids for sitting-room decoration, lasting, as they 
do, longer in perfection, and suffering less in health, than 


almost any others. 


L. aromatica.—This species is chiefly desirable on 
account of the aromatic odour of its flowers, which 
are produced in great profusion, and measure in. 
across. The pseudo-bulbs are about 2in. high, and 
are compressed, bearing on the apices the broadly 
lance-shaped, plaited leaves. The one-flowered scapes 
are slender, erect, and about 4in. in length. The sepals 
and petals are of a pretty golden yellow, with a 
greenish tinge on the outer side. The lip is three- 
lobed, and, by the side lobes curving upwards, is made 
to assume a somewhat cylindrical shape; it is hairy, and 
is marked on the inner side with orange-coloured spots. 
This Orchid flowers in June and July, and lasts in beauty 
over a month. It is a native of Mexico; introduced in 
1828. Syn. Maxillaria aromatica. 

Botanical Register, t. 1871. 


L. Deppei.—This old and well-known species, though 
not much grown, is one of the most useful of its kind, 
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and, on account of its free-flowering character, deserves 
to be in every collection. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves 
are similar to those of L. aromatica, but are slightly 
more robust. The flowers are 4in. across, the sepals being 
oblong, and green, marked with tranverse lines of brownish- 
purple spots; the petals are pure white, and not so large 
as the sepals; the hood-shaped lip is yellow, marked 
with crimson dots. This species flowers at various periods, 
but generally during the spring and summer. Introduced 
from South Mexico in 1828. Syn. Maxillaria Deppet. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3395. 

Var. punctatissima has larger flowers, with greenish- 
white sepals and petals profusely spotted with purple; 
and the lip is blotched and streaked with dark purple. 
A native of Guatemala. 


L. Harrisoniz.—This species, which differs much in 
habit from the others here grouped under Lycaste, has 
been placed by Reichenbach in another genus, 4ifrenaria : 
it is, however, so generally known as a Lycaste that we 
prefer to retain it here. The pseudo-bulbs are 3in. to qin. 
high, four-sided, and taper towards the top, whence is 
produced the solitary, plaited, lance-shaped leaf. The 
scape is one- or two-flowered, each flower being from 2in. 
to 3in. across. The sepals and petals are creamy white, 
and of rather fleshy texture; the lip is purple in front, 
yellowish at the base, and marked on the inner side with 
red lines. The flowers last a very long time in beauty. 
They turn to a dark yellow colour with age. Introduced 
from Brazil in 1828. Syns. Lifrenarta Harrisonie, 
Maxillaria Harrisoniz. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 2927. 

Var. citrina has sepals and petals of a pale lemon- 
colour, and a white lip, stained with lilac. 
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Var. grandifiora has the whole of the lip purple, except 
at the margin, which is yellowish; the spur is yellow, 


striped with purple. 


L. plana.—This is a robust and ornamental’ species, 
with large, ribbed pseudo-bulbs, and pointed, oval leaves. 
The flowers are from 3in. to 4in. across, the oblong sepals 
being of a pretty madder-red ; the petals, which are smaller, 
and recurved at the tips, are white, marked with a crimson- 
coloured blotch; the lip is still smaller, white, spotted with 
rosy crimson. This species was introduced from Bolivia 
about 1840; it flowers during the winter months. 

Botanical Register, 1843, t. 35. 


L. Skinneri.—In every way this species is certainly 
one of the most desirable of all Orchids. It is one of 
the easiest to grow, and, if treated in a proper manner, 
never fails to reward the grower with an abundance of 
flowers. Moreover, it may be purchased at a price within 
the means of all. The pseudo-bulbs are oblong, 3in. to 
5in. high, and bear two or three broadly lance-shaped, 
dark green, plaited leaves. The flowers are large and 
strikingly handsome, and we have seen a single pseudo- 
bulb produce as many as sixteen of them, each from sin. 
to 6in. in diameter. The scapes are one-flowered, and 
spring from the base of the pseudo-bulb. The flowers 
are very variable in colour; indeed, it is difficult to get 
two plants with flowers exactly alike. The oblong, 
pointed sepals are typically of a. blush-white, but in other 
forms deepen in colour to bright rose, and even to a deep 
mauve. The petals stand forward at each side of the 
column; they are about half the size of the sepals, and 
are usually of a deep rose-colour. The three-lobed lip 
is white, spotted with crimson. This species flowers from 
November to May, the blossoms lasting several weeks 
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in perfection. It is a good plan during the summer 
months to give the plants a watering with a_ weak 
solution of cow-manure about every seven days. Such 
treatment materially adds to the vigour of the growths 
and to the subsequent floriferousness of the plants. A 
native of Guatemala; introduced in 1842. 

Coloured plate; Fig. 68; Botanical Magazine, t. 4445. 


Fig. 68. Lycaste Skinneri 


(much reduced). 


There are numerous named forms of this species in 
gardens; of these the most distinct are here described. 

Var. alba.—A rare, and at present an expensive Orchid. 
Its beautiful flowers are of the usual size, but wholly of 
a pure white, except on the centre of the lip, where 
they are faintly tinged with yellow. 
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Var. nigro-rubra has flowers over 6in. in diameter, and 
is one of the deepest-coloured forms. The sepals are 
deep mauve, the petals rich purple, and the lip rosy 
purple. 


L. tetragona.—An interesting plant, very remarkable in 
the colour of its flowers. In habit, pseudo-bulbs, and leaves, 
it is similar to the well-known L. Harrisoniz. The flowers 
also resemble those of that plant, except in colour and 
substance. Scapes short, three-flowered; sepals and petals 
broad-ovate, pointed, green, with lines and blotches of 
chestnut; lip hollow, fleshy, white, with blotches of crimson 
near the tip, outside, purple within. The flowers remain 
fresh for nearly two months, and are very fragrant. Intro- 
duced from Brazil in 1827, and flowered at Kew in 1829. 
Syn. Maxillaria tetragona. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3146. 


L. tricolor—tThis species is at present very rare and 
little known in our gardens; it is, however, one of the 
most beautiful and floriferous of Lycastes. It has ovate, 
compressed pseudo-bulbs, about 2in. high, bearing two or 
three deep green, lance-shaped leaves. The flower-scapes, 
as in the other species, are clustered round the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs, and each bears a single flower, 3in. in 
diameter; the spreading, pale brown sepals are oblong, 
pointed, and slightly recurved; the rose-coloured petals 
are smaller than the sepals, and broader towards the apex; 
the lip is still smaller, toothed at the margin, and of a 
deep rose-colour. This species is represented at Kew by 
good-sized plants, which every year flower profusely from 
June to August. It is a native of Guatemala. 
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MASDEVALLIA. 


A LARGE number of terrestrial Orchids peculiar to tropical 
America, and especially numerous in New Grenada, are 
included in this genus. Probably 150 species have been 
described, and new additions are constantly being made. 
Although a large proportion of the species are wanting in 
size of flower and colour attraction, yet, owing to the very 
singular, often grotesque, forms assumed by the flowers, 
many of them are in cultivation in the gardens of at least 
a few specialists. At Kew the number of species culti- 
vated at present is 84. Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M.P., 
the Marquis of Lothian, and Mr. Sydney Courtauld, have 
been for some time famous for the number of Masdevallias 
in their collections. In the Botanical Gardens at Glasnevin 
there is also a well-cultivated and rich collection of these 
plants. It will give some idea of the remarkable attrac- 
tion Masdevallias have for amateurs when we state that 
the Marquis of Lothian is now preparing for publication 
an illustrated monograph of this genus. This work will 
contain coloured plates of about a hundred species of 
Masdevallia, and will be published in ten parts of royal 
folio, the price being £20. 

All the species of Masdevallia have a tufted habit, 
green, strap-shaped or spoon-shaped leaves, and flowers in 
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which the sepals are much more conspicuous than the 
petals and lip, these latter organs being often -entirely 
hidden in the tube formed by the union of thé sepals at 
the base. The variety of form and arrangement shown in 
the sepals of these plants is probably unequalled in any 
other genus of Orchids. The section represented by M. 
Chimera is, as the name denotes, most fantastic—“ devilish, 
dog-fish like, a floral octopus’’—in flower-character; the 
simple shape of M. Harryana, M. ignea, and all of that 
section, is insignificant in comparison with their colour- 
briliancy; whilst in the jewel-like flowers of the tiny 
species, such as M. tridactylites and M. triglochin, there 
is great beauty of structure, as well as of colour. In 1865 
there were scarcely half-a-dozen species known in gardens; 
then came the snowy M. tovarensis, followed by the flame- 
coloured M. Veitchiana, and the popularity of Masdevallias 
was at once ensured. 

One has to know these plants to understand the fasci- 
nation they have for horticulturists. They grow on one 
until the desire for them becomes almost a mild species 
of madness. Amongst the many charms which Masde- 
vallias possess must be reckoned one which, till recently, 
was scarcely known to exist in the great Orchid family, 
namely, sensitiveness, such as is possessed by the Venus’ 
Fly-trap and the Sensitive Plant. At Kew, in 1887, a 
small plant of M. muscosa flowered for the first time in 
England. It had short, thick leaves, erect, hairy flower- 
scapes, and flowers tin. across; the lip was hinged, and 
had a concave blade, tin. long, in the middle of which was 
a raised, yellow disk. On touching this disk, the lip moved 
upwards and closed with a jerk, and it was found that 
any small insect on alighting on the lip was at once 
trapped and held for about twenty minutes, when the lip 
opened again. Charles Darwin, who regretted never having 
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seen a sensitive Orchid, would have been delighted had 
he seen this plant. 

Culture—The details of cultivation for most of the species 
described here are given under three representative kinds, 
viz., M. Chimera, M. Harryana, and M. Shuttleworthii. 
To these the reader is referred for instructions on the 
treatment of the plants. All of them require a moist 
atmosphere all the year round, with moisture always at 
the root; whilst in summer the soil should never be allowed 
to approach dryness. In an establishment where a large 
number of kinds are grown, a house is devoted specially 
to them. The aspect of this house is north, with a view to 
summer coolness and shade, and it is so constructed as to 
admit of abundant ventilation without drying-up_ the 
atmosphere. In summer the house must be kept quite cool, 
whilst in winter the temperature should be: day, 5odeg. 
to 55deg.; night, 48deg. for the coolest species. Those 
requiring a little more warmth, such as M. Chimera, 
should be kept at a temperature 5deg. higher than this. 
Green fly sometimes attacks these plants: it should be 
removed with a sponge and soapy water, or by dipping 
the plants in a solution of tobacco and soft soap. Masde- 
vallias cannot bear tobacco fumigation. The species 
enumerated here are the best of those known in cultiva- 
tion. They are, with few exceptions, easily obtained, 
being plentiful in dealers’ collections. 


M. amabilis.—A graceful species, forming tufts of 
erect, fleshy, green leaves, 5in. long and #in. across, the 
apex recurved and acute-pointed, the base narrowed to a 
stalk. Scape gin. long, erect, one-flowered; tube jin. 
long and curved, carmine above, pinkish below; upper 
sepal erect, tin. wide at the base, narrowed to a tail 1in. 


long; lower sepals r}in. long, joined for about one-third 
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of their length, the pair measuring tin. across, the free 
portion narrowed to tails; colour bright rosy carmine. 
This plant blossoms freely in spring, well-flowered plants 
making pretty and attractive-coloured specimens. It 
requires the treatment recommended for M. Harryana. It 
is a native of Peru, and was introduced into English 
gardens in 1874. 
Illustration Horticole, ser. ili., t. 196 (var. /7neata). 


M. Backhousiana.—A large-flowered, handsome species, 
flowers 16in. across having been produced on cultivated 
plants. The leaves and other characters are the same as 
those of M. Chimera, the difference between the two being 
in the size and colour of the flowers, those of M. Back- 
housiana being brighter and less thickly spotted with purple- 
brown. The lip, too, is narrower than in M. Chimera. There 
are many who incline to the opinion that the last-mentioned 
species is a very variable one, and that, in a botanical 
sense, many plants which are known in gardens as distinct 
species are merely varieties of it. M. Backhousiana was 
introduced from New Grenada in 1879. It blossoms in 
autumn and winter, the flowers lasting about a fortnight. 
It should be treated as recommended for M. Chimera. 

Sander’s Reichenbachia, t. 19. 

M. sentlis is a pale-coloured variety; the hairs on the 
surface of the flowers also are shaggier. 


M. bella.—One of the most remarkable of the species 
known as the Chimera section of Masdevallia. The flowers 
are large, and strangely formed, suggesting enormous 
spiders. The leaves are channelled, about 8in. long, 
broadest at the apex, narrowing downwards to a stalk-like 
base. The flower-scape is pendent or horizontal, 6in. long, 
thin and wiry, and bears a solitary flower, in which the 
three sepals are large, partly united by their edges, forming 
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a kind of triangle, 2in. across; the tails are 4in. long, rather 
stiff, the upper one bent backwards, the two lower ones 
forwards and crossing each other; the lip is #in. across, 
kidney-shaped, stalked; and the two small petals form a 
pair of ear-like appendages to the column. The colour of 
the sepals and tails is pale yellow, thickly spotted with 
brown-purple; that of the lip and petals is white. Nothing 
can be more interesting than a well-flowered example of 
this species. It requires the treatment recommended for 
M. Chimera; flowering in autumn and winter. Introduced 
from New Grenada in 1878. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, June, 1880, p. 757. 


M. Carderi.—This pretty little species is related to 
M. erythrochete, but has exceptionally-formed flowers. 
The leaves are rather thin, 5in. long, 2in. broad, scarcely 
narrowed at the base. The flowers are borne singly on 
decumbent scapes, 3in. long. The sepals are united, and 
form a bell-like limb, #in. across and tin. deep, white, with 
a purplish zone and a yellow base; the tails are rin. long, 
spreading, yellow; the inside of the bell is covered with 
short ferrugineous hairs. The petals and lip are small and 
white. The flowers are nodding and graceful; they are 
developed in June, and last about a fortnight. The plant 
requires the same treatment as M. Chimera. From the 
exceptional colour and form of its flowers, this little species 
deserves to be included in all good collections. It was 
introduced from Colombia in 1883. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug., 1883, p. 181. 


M. chelsoni x.—A hybrid raised by Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, from M. Veitchii and M. amabilis. It has the habit 
of the latter, but larger flowers and taller scapes. The 
sepals are spreading, the two lower ones united half-way 
down, so as to form a two-lobed limb trin. across; the 
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tails are very thin, and rin. long; colour orange-yellow 
and deep crimson. This is a graceful plant, and when 
grown into a good tuft, it produces a great number of 
flowers, which remain fresh a month or more. It requires 
the same treatment as M. Harryana. 


M. Chestertonii—One of the most distinct kinds of the 
Chimera group, differing very widely in the form and size 
of its flowers from M. Chimera. The leaves are tufted, 
5in. long, rin. wide, broadest above the middle, pointed, 
channelled, scarcely stalked, pale dull green. The scapes 
are pendulous, 4in. long, with numerous sheaths, one- 
flowered. Flower 2}in. across; sepals spreading, ovate, 
tin. long, yellowish green, with spots and streaks of purple, 
each having a tail-like appendage, 1in. long, curved at the 
point; petals very small, and club-shaped, yellow, with 
black tips; lip kidney-shaped, concave, #in. across, with 
red veins on a pale red ground. This species blossoms 
in September, and requires the same treatment as advised 
for M. Chimera. Introduced from New Grenada in 1883. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6977. 


M. Chimera.—One of the most wonderful of all Orchids. 
Some would call its flowers ugly: none would deny the 
extraordinary character of their shapes and colours. ‘“ No 
name more applicable could be found for it than that of 
the offspring of Typhon and Echidna, which had the body 
of a goat, the head of a lion, and the tail of a dragon, 
and which vomited forth flames of fire” (Reichenbach). 
There are several other species very similar to it, and 
one or two of them are sometimes known as M. Chimera. 
The true plant has leaves rft. long, 14in. broad, slightly 
channelled, dull green, the stalks springing from sheaths 
1in. long. The flower-scape is curved, 6in. to gin. long, 
sheathed at the nodes, one-flowered. Each flower is com- 
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posed of three united, triangular sepals, spreading, slightly 
curved, each rin. broad at the base, and forming a shallow 
cup, whence they gradually narrow to thin, straight tails, 
the whole sepal measuring about 6in. in length; the inner 
surface is covered with soft hairs, and is coloured creamy 
yellow, with large spots and blotches of purple-brown. The 
petals are small, and the lip is a pouch with slightly- 
toothed edges, creamy white. The flowers remain fresh 
several weeks. Sometimes a second, and even a third, 
flower is developed from the same scape if it is left on 
the plant. Introduced from New Grenada in 1872. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, July, 1881, p. 113. 

M. Wadllisiz is similar to this, but has shorter tails. 

Plate. 

M. Nycterina was for a long time known as the true 
M. Chimera. 

The species known as the Chimera group require 
special treatment. They are best cultivated in teak boats 
or baskets, with the bottom open, so that the flower-scapes 
can push through unimpeded. Thus treated, the plants, 
when in blossom, have a still more striking appearance 
than when they are cultivated in pans and the flowers are 
made to grow erect or horizontal. The plants require 
little soil for their roots, 2in. in depth being quite suffi- 
cient. Line the basket or boat with living sphagnum, and 
then add rough fibrous peat, with a few nodules of charcoal 
and a sprinkling of sand. These plants must be kept 
moist at the root all the year round; in summer they 
should be watered almost daily. Suspend them near the 
roof in a cool house, such as suits Odontoglossum crispum, 
taking care that sunlight does not reach them direct, as 
the leaves scorch easily. In winter—that is, from the 
beginning of November till the middle of March—they 
should be placed in a moist house, where the temperature 
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will not be allowed to fall lower than 50deg. on the coldest 
nights. They should be re-potted every spring. 


M. coccinea.—A bright-coloured species, the flowers being 
as red as a soldier’s coat. It is said to be like M. ignea, 
but with larger flowers and stouter leaves. These latter are 
sin. long, strap-shaped, rounded at the apex, stalk-like at 
the base, thick, fleshy, dark green. The flower-scapes are 
ft. high, one-flowered; the tube is short, and curved; the 
upper sepal narrow, curved, horizontal, rose-tinted; the two 
lower sepals broad, joined at the base, somewhat falcate, 
narrowed to a long point, glowing scarlet. This plant 
blossoms in winter, and remains fresh for several weeks. 
It requires the same treatment as M. Harryana.  Intro- 
duced from New Grenada in 1868, but now very rare. In 
many collections a variety of M. ignea is grown for 
M. coccinea. 

Gartenflora, t. 870. 


M. Davisii.—A large-flowered, distinct species, with pretty 
canary-yellow flowers. The leaves are tufted, 8in. long, 
2in. wide, thick and leathery, blunt-pointed, with a distinct 
petiole, 2in. long, and sheathed at the base. Scapes erect, 
ft. long, one-flowered; sepals united at the base, and 
forming a narrow tube #in. long, then spreading, the upper 
one suddenly narrowed to a tail rin. long, the lower pair 
2kin. long, united about half-way down, forming a flat 
expansion iin. across, with tails jin. long; petals and 
lip almost hidden in the tube. This species usually blossoms 
in autumn, and remains in beauty for several weeks. If 
grown under the conditions recommended for M. Harryana, 
it forms a large tuft, and flowers freely. Its colour is 
exceptional in the genus. It is a native of Peru, whence 
it was introduced in 1875. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6190. 
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distinct from all other cultivated kinds. The leaves are 
erect, fleshy, shining green, from 6in. to gin. long, rin. 
wide, narrowed to a stalk 2in. long, blunt and recurved at 
the apex. The scape is erect, stout, angled, one-flowered ; 
flowers gin. long, including the tails; upper sepal small, 
concave, round, yellow and brown, terminated by a long, 


Fig. 69. Masdevallia ephippium 


(much reduced). 


reflexed, slender, yellow tail; lower sepals united, and 
forming a concave, bowl-shaped, ribbed body of irregular 
shape, Iin. across, deep rufous brown, the tails joined at 
the base, and then curving away to a length of from gin. 
to 5in. The plant blossoms in spring, and. requires the 
treatment recommended for M. Chimzra, except that it 
thrives better in pots than in baskets. It is a very 
U 
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remarkable Orchid, almost equalling M. Chimera in_ its 
fantastic shape. Introduced in 1875 from New Grenada. 
Syn. M. Trochilus. 

Fig. 69 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of 
the “Garden”’); Botanical Magazine, t. 6208. 


M. erythrochete.—A pretty and free-flowering plant of 
the Chimera group. The leaves are erect, channelled, rit. 
long, in. wide, narrowed to a stalk-like base. The flower- 
scapes are usually horizontal, 4in. long, one-flowered, with 
numerous sheaths. The flowers are tin. across, with 
triangular, papillose sepals, almost flat, white, with yellowish 
spots, the apices lengthened into thin, dull red _ tails 
2in. long; the petals are small, and the lip is narrow, 
saccate, and whitish. An_ easily-grown plant, which 
should be treated as recommended for M. Chimera. It 
blossoms in autumn, and remains in beauty a month or 
more. It was introduced from Central America in 1882. 
Except a slight dissimilarity in size and in the colour of 
the spots on the sepals, there is no difference between 
this and M/. Houtteana, which has paler flowers, with 
drooping, dark red tails, 2in. long. /. Benedictit is also 
closely allied; it has leaves 8in. long, }in. wide, and 
hairy flowers, yellowish, with brown spots, the tails being 
1in. long and reddish brown; the lip, too, is broader. 


M. Estrade.—A small species, with grotesquely-formed 
and richly-coloured flowers. The leaves are in dense tufts, 
and are 3in. long, spoon-shaped, the blade fleshy, flat, gin. 
across, keeled, bifid at the apex. The scapes are 4in. long, 
erect, one-flowered; flowers with a short, bent tube, from 
which the three equal sepals diverge, one upwards, the 
other two downwards; they are oval in shape, 4in. long, 
violet-purple in the lower half, and white in the upper; 
the tails are 1}in. long, and yellow; the upper sepal is 
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concave, and is blotched with yellow at the base. ‘This free- 
flowering little plant requires similar treatment to M. Shuttle- 
worthii. It blossoms in spring, about April. Introduced 
in 1874, from New Grenada, where its discoverer found it 
in cultivation in the gardens of Donna Estrada. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6171. 


M. Harryana.—One of the best, and certainly the most 
popular, of all Masdevallias. It is easily imported, easy to 
cultivate, and never fails to flower. Magnificent specimens 
of it have been grown, fifty or more flowers expanded on 
a plant at one time being a frequent occurrence. The 
leaves are erect, 1oin. long, 1in. broad, the lower half narrow 
and stalk-like, sheathed, the blade thick, fleshy, and shining 
green. The scapes are 12ft. to 14ft. long, one-flowered ; 
flower 3in. long, with a short, pale yellow tube; the 
upper sepal narrow and tail-like, except at the base, erect ; 
the lateral sepals broad-ovate, 2in. long, falcate, narrowed 
to an acute point, joined by their inner edges at the base; 
colour varying from lilac to blood-red, with a_ purplish 
hue, yellowish in the throat. A native of New Grenada, 
whence it was introduced in 1869. It blossoms at various 
seasons of the year. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5990 (as M. Lindenz). 

There are many named varieties of this species, their 
distinguishing characteristics being as a rule pointed out 
by their names, as, for instance, atrosanguinea, Butil’s- 
blood, cerulescens, grandifiora, lateritia, lilacina, miniata, 
and versicolor. Some of these are great improvements on 
the type, but they are a good deal mixed up by dealers. 

Var. decora has flowers with the lower sepals 3in. long 
and 2hin. wide. 

Var. Denisont has purplish-crimson flowers nearly 3in. 
across. 

U2 
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M. Harryana represents the robust-growing, free-flower- 
ing kinds which thrive in as low a temperature as is 
advisable for any cool Orchid. It has been successfully 
grown in an unheated frame, being protected from frost 
by mats; but it is, of course, safer when grown in a 
house the temperature of which in summer is as cool as 
possible, and the atmosphere moist. The leaves are easily 
scorched by bright sunlight. The plants should be grown 
in well-drained pots, using a compost of two parts rough 
peat and one part sphagnum, with a sprinkling of silver 
sand. The soil should be kept moist all the year round, 
and almost saturated in summer. The most favourable 
time to re-pot is February, when the soil should be shaken 
away from the roots if at all sour, and the dead roots cut 
away. It is not unusual for a large proportion of the 
roots to die during winter. 


M. ignea.—A pretty, bright-flowered species, and one 
of the most popular. The leaves are semi-erect, 6in. to 
gin. long, with a long, attenuated, stalk-like base, rounded 
at the apex, 1}in. across, fleshy, dark green. The scapes 
are gin. to 12in. long, erect, one-flowered. Each flower has 
a short, curved tube, so that the sepals face horizontally ; 
the upper one is narrow, tailed, decumbent, rin. long; the 
two lower ones are joined half-way down, broad-ovate, 
sharp-pointed, 14in. long, flat, 14in. across the pair; colour 
orange or flame-red, with six broad, crimson lines. They 
are fleshy in substance, and remain fresh on the plant for 
about six weeks. This species should be grown as advised 
for M. Harryana. It blossoms in winter and spring. Speci- 
mens with over forty flowers open are sometimes shown. 
Introduced from New Grenada in 1871. 

Fig. 70; Botanical Magazine, t. 5962. 

There are numerous named varieties of this, the best of 


ai 
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them being: aurantiaca, flowers orange-yellow; Boddaért- 
tana, flowers rose-tinted, yellow on the under side; 
Eckhartit, flowers rich crimson; Marshalliana, flowers 


Fig. 70. Flower of Masdevallia ignea 


(nat. size). 


large, yellowish; J/assangeana, flowers orange-scarlet, with 
crimson stripes, 24in. across; and Stodartiana, flowers 
mauve-tinted. 


M. Lindeni.—A beautiful plant, of the richest colour, 
similar in leaf and flower to M. Harryana, but dwarfer, 
and differing in colour. It has leaves 6in. long, the lower 
half narrow and stalk-like, the upper thick, fleshy, shining 
green, lin. across, channelled, the apex two-lobed. The 
scapes are erect, 8in. to 12in. long, coloured like the 
flowers, which are 4in. long, including the tails; the sepals 
are like those of M. Harryana in form, their colour being 
a brilliant magenta, the tube white. The plant blossoms 
irregularly; indeed, where several specimens are grown, 
it may be had in flower half the year, June being the 
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most prolific time. It requires the same treatment as 
M. Harryana. Introduced from New Grenada in 1872. 
Fig. 71; Floral Magazine, 1872, t. 28. 


Fig. 71. Masdevallia Lindeni 


(much reduced). 


M. macrura.—A robust, large-flowered plant, of excep- 
tional form. The leaves are thick, fleshy, shining green, 
gin. to 12in. long, 2in. wide, with a petiole 2in. long, widest 
near the apex. The scapes are erect, as long as the leaves, 
one-flowered; the flowers are gin. to 12in. in length, the 
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sepals united at the base, and forming a broad, horizontal 
cup iin. deep, then spreading vertically, the upper one 5in. 
long, gradually narrowed from a broad base, the lower ones 
free, narrow, tail-like, sometimes curved towards the tips, 
and from qin. to 6in. long; petals and lip small; colour 
tawny yellow, with numerous small, purple spots, the cup 
shaded with purple outside, paler inside. This free-growing 
plant should be grown in a pot under the conditions 
recommended for M. Chimera. It blossoms in December, 
remaining fresh about two months. Introduced from New 
Grenada in 1870. 
Ieindemias, t.. 119. 


M. Mooreana.—A large-flowered, stout-leaved species, 
related to M. macrura, and sometimes met with under the 
name of M/. melanoxantha. The leaves are Oin. to 8in. 
long, 14in. wide, rounded at apex, stalked at base, with a 
distinct node and long, brownish sheaths, fleshy, thick, dark 
green, spotted purple on the lower half. The scapes are 
erect, purplish, 4in. long, with a basal and middle sheath, one- 
flowered ; flowers horizontal, cup-shaped, with a depression 
or chin, the cup nearly tin. in depth and width; upper 
sepal narrowed to a twisted tail 2in. long; lower sepals 
joined for one-third of their length, then free and tail-like ; 
colour dull white, with purple speckles on the tube, and a 
large blotch of crimson-purple on the lower sepals; _ tails 
paler; petals white; lip oblong, hairy, dark purple. This 
species blossoms in March, and requires the same treatment 
as M. Chimera, but should be planted in pots. Introduced 
from Venezuela in 1884. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 7015. 


M. Nycterina.—A very interesting species, which for 
some time was cultivated as the true M. Chimera, a much 
larger and showier plant. M. Nycterina has leaves about 
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6in. long, channelled, broad almost to the base, which is 
sheathed. The scape is pendent, or rests on the ground, 
3in. long, one-flowered; the flowers are triangular in out- 
line, the sepals being equal in size, joined by their lower 
edges, each narrowed to a point, from which springs a 
thin tail 3in. long; the body of the flower measures 2in. 
by 13in.; the inner surface is covered with soft hair; 
colour tawny yellow, shaded with brown and thickly spotted 
with purple; the petals are small and pouched, with jagged 
edges, whitish. This plant should be grown along with 
M. Chimera. Although smaller-flowered, it possesses all 
the curiosity of form and colour which characterises that 
species. Introduced from New Grenada in 1873. 
Floral Magazine, ser. 11., t. 150. 


M. polystictaa—A densely-tufted, free-flowering plant. 
Leaves 6in. long, tin. broad, strap-shaped, stalked at the 
base, sheathed. Scape gin. long, erect, many-flowered ; 
sepals pale lilac, spotted with purple, united at the base, 
the upper one largest, }in. across, concave, keeled, with 
yellow tails #in. long; lower sepals free almost to the base, 
the margins recurved, tin. long, fringed with soft hairs; 
tails yellow, #in. long; petals and lip very small. Although 
the individual flowers are rather small, they are bright 
in colour, and, being numerous on the scapes as well 
as freely produced, they make a bright and attractive little 
picture every spring. The plant blossoms in January, 
and lasts in beauty over two months. Its culture is the 
same as advised for M. Shuttleworthii, but it should be 
planted in a pot or pan. Introduced from Peru in 1874. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6368. 


M. racemosa.—A marvellous plant as seen by collectors 
and shown by dried specimens, but under cultivation it has 
not yet realised the expectations formed of it. The stems 
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are creeping, longer than in any other kind. The leaves 
are 4in. long, spoon-shaped, with thin petioles, the blade 
#in. across, fleshy, dark green. The flowers are borne on 
long, branching racemes, as many as twenty on a raceme 
being shown by a dried specimen: so far, however, six 
flowers on a raceme are the most yet produced by cultivated 
plants. They are erect, 1in. across; the tube narrow, ?in. 
long; the odd sepal 3in. long, pointed; the pair of sepals 
united almost to the base, the free portions curving out- 
wards so as to form a wide, two-lobed blade; colour 
brilliant orange, with dark red lines. This species requires 
cool treatment all the year round, and should be otherwise 
treated as recommended for M. Shuttleworthii. Introduced 
from Peru in 1883. Many attempts were made to intro- 
duce this plant after Dr. Lindley described it in 1845, but 
none were successful until 1883. Syn. MW. Crossit. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, June, 1884, p. 737. 


M. Roezliii—This large-flowered, dusky-coloured plant is 
related to M. Chimera, and is at least as remarkable as that 
species. The leaves are erect, 6in. long, tin. wide, chan- 
nelled, narrowed from about the middle to a short stalk, 
which is inclosed in a brown sheath. The scape is stout, 
curved at the base, then rising to a height of 7in., one- 
flowered; sepals purplish brown, equal, ovate, #in. across, 
1in. long, not twisted as in M. Chimera, the tails 
24in. long, in some varieties nearly black, with numerous 
spots, paler towards the base; petals small; lip purse- 
shaped, not toothed at the edges, light mauve-coloured. 
The plant blossoms in spring, and if the scapes are allowed 
to remain they will develop several flowers in succession. 
It requires the same treatment as M. Chimera. Introduced 
from New Grenada in 188o. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 243. 
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M. rosea.—One of the prettiest of all Masdevallias, and 
when properly managed a most profuse flowerer. It has 
semi-erect, spoon-shaped, dark green leaves, the blade being 
ovate, 2in. long, the stalk about the same length. The 
flowers are borne singly on thin scapes a little longer 
than the leaves, and have a narrow tube tin. long; the 
narrow upper sepal almost rests on the lower sepals, which 
are joined near the base, and are ovate-acute, tapering to 
tail-like points, a good variety being 2in. long by tin. 
across the lower sepals; lip and petals hidden in the 
tube; colour clear rose, with a tinge of purple. A plant 
in a 5in. pot, with no less than 120 expanded flowers 
upon it, was exhibited in 1886. This species requires the 
same treatment as M. tovarensis. It is a native of Peru, 
and was introduced in 1880, although known and described 
forty years before. 

Belgique Horticole, 1882, t. 3. 


M. Shuttleworthii—tThe prettiest and largest-flowered 
of the dwarf kinds of Masdevallia. It has spoon-shaped 
leaves, seldom exceeding 4in. in length and tin. in width, 
the lower half narrowed to a stalk. The scape is 5in. long, 
erect, one-flowered; the flowers are very iarge for the 
size of the plant (2in. across, not measuring the tails) ; 
sepals united at the base, and forming a shallow cup, 
then spreading, the upper one the largest, concave, ovate, 
1in. long, yellowish red, with numerous deep red dots and 
parallel, red nerves; lower sepals spreading and decurved, 
ovate, rin. long, deep rose-coloured, with numerous red 
dots; tails 2in. to 3in. long, curved, the upper half yellow, 
the lower half green; lip and petals very small. This 
species is one of the most popular of all Masdevallias. 
It blossoms freely in spring, and remains in beauty several 
weeks. There are several forms of it, and the colours 
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sometimes vary from those here given. Introduced from 
New Grenada in 1878. The plant which first lowered was 


Fig. 72, Masdevallia Shuttleworthii 


(3 nat. size). 


imported by accident on a large clump of Cattleya, and 
was for some years unique in gardens. It is plentiful now. 
Coloured Plate; Fig. 72; Botanical Magazine, t. 6372. 
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Var. xanthocorys has smaller flowers, paler in colour, 
with the tails pure yellow. 

We have selected M. Shuttleworthii as the representative 
of all the smaller kinds which require the following’ treat- 
ment: The plants should be grown in small teak baskets or 
pans, using a mixture of fibrous peat and sphagnum, with 
charcoal and crocks for drainage. They should be planted 
firmly, and be kept supplied with moisture at the root all 
the year round; in hot weather they will require a good 
watering daily. The best position for them is near the 
roof-glass in a shaded part of the cool Odontoglossum- 
house, where they will get plenty of fresh air. In winter 
they require a temperature of 5odeg. at night, and 5deg. 
warmer during the day. The best time to renew the soil 
is about February. None of the kinds require a large 
amount of root-room. 


M. tovarensis.—The only white-flowered species, and 
one of the most popular in gardens. The leaves are 
erect, 5in. long, #in. across, thick, fleshy, shining green, 
very brittle, the base narrowed to a stalk 2in. long, and 
inclosed in green sheaths. The scape is erect, two-edged, 
5in. long, with a pair of vase-shaped bracts at the top, from 
which spring the flowers, strong scapes bearing four 
each; tube short and curved; upper sepal narrow, tail- 
like, reflexed, 1}in. long; lower sepals united and forming 
a flat blade iin. long and tin. across, with a pair of 
tails 3in. long. The whole flower is pure snow-white, and 
is sweet-scented. The plant blossoms in winter, and 
continues in flower for two months or more. It is easily 
cultivated if planted in pots or pans, but requires more 
warmth in winter than the majority of Masdevallias. We 
find it healthiest when wintered with the Cattleyas. This 
species was the first introduced of the large, attractive- 


FLOWERS AND LEAVES OF MASDEVALLIA TOVARENSIS 


(nat. size). 
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flowered kinds. In 1865, when it first flowered, there 

were scarcely half-a-dozen species in cultivation, and these 

were the most insignificant of those now known. It is a 

native of Tovar, in New Grenada. Syn. M. candida. 
Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 5505. 


M. triangularis.—Perhaps the most free-flowering of all 
Masdevallias. The leaves are tufted, 4in. long, ovate in the 
blade, stalked, dull green. The flower-scapes are erect, 
6in. long, one-flowered; the sepals triangular, slightly 
concave, spreading, the broad part in. long, the tail rin. 
long; colour light ochre, with numerous brown spots, 
clear at the base, the tails dull red; petals and lip very 
small. Although dull in colour, this is an elegant little 
plant and well worth growing. It blooms in the winter, 
remaining in flower nearly two months. It may be grown 
as advised for M. Shuttleworthii. Introduced in 1843, 
from Colombia. 


M. triaristella.—A lovely little gem, one of the tiniest 
of Orchids, but of far greater beauty and interest than 
many large and popular kinds. The leaves are erect, 
about 2in. long, very narrow, almost terete, with a short 
stalk, and crowded in a dense tuft. The scapes are erect, 
very thin, and hair-like, 3in. long, one-flowered; the two 
lower sepals are deep brown-crimson, united so as to form 
a little boat }in. long, with a pair of short, horn-like, yellow 
tails near the tip;-the upper sepal is short, erect, with a 
yellow tail }in. long; the tails are thickest at the apex. 
A large tuft of this plant is in the Kew collection, where 
every summer it bears a great number of the most charm- 
ing little jewels of flowers. Introduced in 1876, from New 
Grenada. 

Fig. 73 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle ’’). 
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M. trichete, M. tridactylites, M. triglochin, and several 
other species, are similar to the above in the smallness 
and beauty of their flowers, and the diminutive size of 


Fig. 73, Masdevallia triaristella 


(nat. size). 


the whole plant. They are, of course, distinct species. 
All require the same treatment as M. Shuttleworthii. 


M. Veitchii—The most brilliant in colour, and one of 
the largest-flowered, of all Masdevallias. It is not only 
one of the most beautiful, but the most singular of Orchids, 
for the vivid hue of the flowers is due to the whole inner 
surface of the sepals being covered with minute papille 
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(raised dots) of the most brilliant colours. These are 
largest and most crowded where the colour is deepest. 
Leaves 6in. to 8in. long, rin. wide, erect, broadest near 
the top, which is acute-pointed, the lower part narrowing 
to a partially-sheathed base. The scape is erect, rift. 
long, one-flowered; the ovary curved; the sepals form a 
shallow cup, the upper one 2in. long, ovate, narrowed to a 
tail-like point, the lower pair united and forming a slightly 
concave blade 14in. across, then separated and narrowed 
to short tails; the petals and lip are very small. Colour 
bright cinnabar-red, with a broad patch of purplish violet 
on the inner surface of the lower sepals. The plant 
blossoms in autumn, sometimes also in spring, the flowers 
lasting a long time. It requires the same treatment as M. 
Harryana, but a degree or two more warmth in winter. 
Introduced from Peru in 1868. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5739. 

Var. grandifiora has flowers nearly twice as large as 
those of the type. 


M. Wageneriana.—A small but pretty-flowered species, 
scarcely 3in. in height. Leaves in tufts, spoon-shaped, 
rather leathery. Flowers produced singly on decumbent, 
wiry scapes, bearing a few small sheaths; sepals 
united at the base, forming a short, cup-like tube, the 
upper one concave, with a slender tail tin. long, the 
lower ones spreading, their tails recurved, colour yellow, 
with a few red dots in the throat; petals minute, hatchet- 
shaped; lip small, toothed, with a claw-like apex. Like 
all the small plants of this genus, M. Wageneriana must 
be magnified to be seen to advantage. It thrives when 
treated the same as M. Shuttleworthii. Native of Central 
America ; introduced in 1855. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4921. 


CHAPTER XxXAie 


MAXILLARIA. 


ABOUT 120 species are included in this genus. They fall 
into three distinct groups: (1) With ovate pseudo-bulbs, 
large, strap-shaped leaves, and erect, one-flowered racemes ; 
example, M. grandiflora. (2) With ovate, ribbed pseudo- 
bulbs, large, plaited leaves, the lower half of which is 
narrow and stalk-like, and the flowers in dense racemes. 
(3) With climbing rhizomes, small pseudo-bulbs, grassy 
foliage, and numerous small flowers. The best of the 
second group are M. hyacinthina, M. elongata, and M. 
pallidiflora. Of the third group the best are M. variabilis, 
M. tenuifolia, and M. purpurata. None of these, however, 
are worth specially recommending here, those selected 
for description being the handsomest of the first group. 
The species of this genus are abundantly distributed from 
Mexico to Peru, and less numerously in the West Indies 
and Brazil. The flowers are somewhat fleshy, and they 
last many weeks before fading. 

The genus takes its name from a certain resemblance 
traced by its authors between the column and lip of the 
blossoms and the maxillze or jaws of insects. Many of the 
species of Lycaste were originally described as Maxillarias. 
One species (M. bicolor), which is not included in the 
present enumeration, is of some slight economic value 
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to the Peruvians, who chew the insipid, succulent pseudo- 
bulbs as a preventive against thirst. This circumstance is 
scarcely worthy of notice in a work like this, except in 
connection with an order which contains hardly any useful 
members. 

Culture —From a cultural point of view it may be 
said that few Orchids are easier to grow than the Maxil- 
larias. All the species described here thrive best when 
treated as pot plants, using for them a compost consisting 
of good fibrous peat and chopped sphagnum moss, in 
about equal parts. During the growing season they require 
a liberal supply of water; in the winter, however, less 
water should be given. They may be grown in the same 
house as Odontoglossum crispum, but in winter the tempera- 
ture should not be allowed to fall below 5o0deg. If kept 
in a warm house, the leaves soon become badly spotted— 
a sure indication that the temperature is too high. The 
air about them should be fresh, and the light good, 
although they do not like bright sunshine. 

The species described here are sufficiently ornamental 
to find a place in every collection, however limited the 
space at command. The majority of the kinds blossom 
profusely, large quantities of flowers being produced on 
even moderate-sized plants. 


M. grandiflora. — A handsome-flowered, large-leaved 
plant, deliciously fragrant. It has ovate, compressed pseudo- 
bulbs, which are two-leaved. Leaves from gin. to 12in. 
long, broadly strap-shaped, dark green, recurved. The 
scape is erect, 8in. long, one-flowered. The flowers are 
Ain. across; sepals ovate, acute-pointed, spreading; petals 
shorter; lip three-lobed, pouched, similar to that of M. 
venusta, but without the purple on the front lobe, which is 
yellow and powdered. The plant blossoms in autumn 
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and winter, and lasts a long time in flower. Introduced 
from Peru about 1850. 
Floral Magazine, ser. ii., t. 322. 


M. luteo-alba.—A very robust and free-flowering species, 
easily cultivated. Pseudo-bulbs 23in. long, ovate, com- 
pressed, one-leaved. Leaves broad, blunt-pointed, dark 
green, Ift. long, the base narrowed and stalk-like. The 
scapes spring from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and are 
6in. long, clothed with sheathing bracts, one-flowered; 
each flower is 6in. across; the sepals are jin. long, 
brown at the back, nearly }in. wide, tawny yellow except 
at the base, which is creamy white, the upper one erect, 
the lower ones drooping and suggestive of the lop-ears 
of a rabbit; the petals are erect, pointed forward, half 
as long as the sepals, white at the base, then brown, yellow 
above; the lip is three-lobed, the side lobes erect, yellow, 
with purple stripes, the middle lobe recurved, hairy, yellow, 
with white margins. This plant is worth a place where 
large specimens are wanted, as it soon fills a large pan, 
and is ornamental even when not in flower, whilst when 
in blossom it has a singular and attractive appearance. 
It was introduced from New Granada in 1846. Syn. 
M. luteo-grandtflora. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 106. 


M. nigrescens.—This is a useful, free-flowering species, 
deserving to be grown on account of the colour of its 
flowers, which is a deep vinous red throughout, shaded 
with dull purple; the blossoms are about 2in. across, 
and they are borne on erect scapes, 4in. long. The 
pseudo-bulbs are oval, compressed, blackish. The leaves 
are strap-shaped, acute at the tips, 1ft. long, rin. broad. 
The plant thrives under quite cool treatment. It is a 
native of New Granada, and was introduced in 1849. 
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M. picta.—An old, easily-grown species, which blossoms 
so profusely that we have seen many scores of flowers on 
quite a small plant. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, com- 
pressed, one- or two-leaved. The leaves are strap-shaped, 
acute-pointed, Sin. to 12in. long. The flowers are 2in. 
across, of a soft creamy yellow externally, and of a nich 
deep orange within, streaked and dotted with dull purple 
and chocolate; they are produced singly, upon numerous 


Fig. 74, Flower of Maxillaria picta 


(nat, size). 


basal scapes, from 3in. to 6in. high. The petals, as may 
be seen on reference to the Illustration (Fig. 74), are 
curiously incurved. The lip is white, spotted with purple, 
and the column is wholly purple. The plant is a native 
of the Organ Mountains of Brazil, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1832; its blossoms are produced during the 
winter months. 


Fig. 74; Botanical Magazine, t. 3154. 
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Var. brunnea has the outside of the sepals coloured 
reddish brown. 

M. acutipetala has smaller flowers, similar to those of 
M. picta in form and colour. 


M. Sanderiana.—The most beautiful of all Maxillarias, 
bearing some resemblance to a fine variety of Lycaste 
Skinneri. It has ovate, compressed pseudo-bulbs ; oblong, 
acute-pointed, bright green leaves, gin. long. The scape 
is decumbent, one-flowered, each flower measuring 5in. 
across; sepals 2in. broad, ovate, spreading, the upper 
one concave; petals shorter, semi-erect; lip three-lobed, 
the middle lobe concave, forming a cup with the column 
and side lobes, the edges wavy. The flowers are pure 
white, the lip and base of the segments deep crimson, 
with a few large spots of the same colour scattered over 
the petals. This species was seen in flower for the first 
time at the Orchid Conference, held at South Kensington 
in 1885, and it was certainly one of the grandest of the 
new Orchids exhibited there. It was introduced from Peru 
by Mr. Sander, of St. Albans, in 1884. It should be 
treated as advised for the other species. 

Garden, 1887, t. 606. 


M. venusta.—A large-flowered, charming plant, not 
unlike M. grandiflora, but more robust. The pseudo- 
bulbs are ovate, compressed; each bears two leaves, which 
are broad-oblong, recurved, acute-pointed, 1ft. in length, 
light shining green. The scapes are 6in. long, curved 
upwards, clothed with reddish bracts, one-flowered; the 
flower is nodding, 6in. across; the sepals broad at the 
base, gradually narrowed to a point, the upper one concave, 
the two lateral ones undulated and somewhat curved, 3in. 
long; petals shorter than, but similar in shape to, the lateral 
sepal; lip three-lobed, the middle lobe recurved, triangular, 


MAXILLARIA VENUSTA 


(4 nat. size). 
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yellow, with a fleshy disk and a pair of crimson spots; 
side lobes reddish on the margins; the rest of the flower 
is pure glistening white. The plant blossoms in winter 
or spring, the flowers lasting about a month. Native of 
Ocafia at 6o0o0oft. elevation, whence it was introduced 
in 1862. 


Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 52096. 


CHAPTER XL. 


MICROST Y¥ faa. 


Or the forty known species of Microstylis, about half-a- 
dozen are cultivated for the sake of their richly-coloured 
foliage. They are terrestrial in habit, and are closely 
related to Malaxis paludosa of our native flora. The 
pseudo-bulbs are fleshy, and they perish a year after 
maturity, as in Calanthe vestita. The leaves are plaited, 
thin, and succulent in texture, and their folding bases 
completely inclose the pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are 
small, purple or yellow, and are produced on erect spikes ; 
they are not ornamental. The genus is represented in 
Europe, Asia, and America. 

Culture.—The species here described are from tropical 
countries; they can, therefore, only be grown in _ hot. 
moist houses. They all prefer a very moist, shaded 
position, a close frame or bell glass affording them the 
sort of atmosphere they like. In the winter all the leaves 
usually fall off, and the pseudo-bulbs remain dormant for 
several weeks. During this period, they should be kept 
fairly dry, and be taken out of the soil. About the 
beginning of March they should be started into growth 
again. This is best done by filling small pans or pots 
with drainage, and an inch or so of peat-fibre and 
chopped sphagnum, upon which the pseudo-bulbs should 
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be pegged on their sides. Growth will then commence at 
every node, and a tuft of pretty foliage ought to be obtained 
by July. Except when at rest, these plants require an 
abundant supply of water at the root. The flowers, though 
small, are singularly interesting in structure, especially 
when seen under the microscope. 


M. calophylla.—This is a prettily-variegated plant. The 
leaves are 3in. long, ovate, narrowed to a point at the 
apex, pale yellow-green, with a central patch of a shade 
of brown that is very near burnt sienna; there are also 
numerous transverse lines of this colour amongst the 
marginal yellow. The flowers are yellow. Introduced from 
Java in 1877. 


M. chlorophrys.—In this species the leaves are din. long, 
2in. broad, narrowed to a point, wavy at the margins, the 
stems and lower part of the leaves purplish; the leaf- 
blade shining sepia-brown, with a marginal band of grey- 
green tin. wide. Flowers purple. A well-grown plant of 
this, when bearing its erect spikes of glistening flowers, 
is a pretty little picture. It is usually in good con- 
dition at Kew. Introduced from Borneo in 1881. 


Fig. 75. 


M. discolor.—A beautiful little plant, which Sir W. Hooker 
called one of the most lovely of terrestrial Orchids. The 
stems are clustered, 2in. long, green, inclosed in the 
sheathing bases of the leaves. The leaves are 4in. long, 
ovate, plaited, deep shining crimson-purple, the margins 
pale green and very wavy. The flowers are yellow. 
Grown along with Ancectochili this plant thrives well, and 
is a pretty object. It is a native of Ceylon, and was 
introduced in 1862. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5403. 
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M. Lowiii—This species has the habit and form of 
M. chlorophrys, but the leaves differ in colour; they are 
3in. long, 1in. wide, narrowed from the base to the point, 


the margins wavy; colour brownish-red, with a broad band 


Fig. 75. Microstylis chlorophrys 


(3 nat. size). 


of pale green along the midrib of the leaf. Stem rosy 
purple. Flowers very small, purple. Introduced from 
Borneo in 1881. 


M. metallica.—A charming little plant, easily kept in 
health, and almost always attractive. It is, as the late 
Professor Reichenbach called it, quite a gem. A cylindrical 
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bulb bears leaves of an oblong, acute shape, 2in. long, Iin. 
wide, six in number. They are rosy crimson beneath, 
and blackish purple above, with quite an exquisite metallic 
lustre. The flowers are small, purplish in colour. Intro- 
duced from Borneo in 1879. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6668. 


CHAPTER AEF 


MILTONIA. 


THIS genus embraces not more than a dozen well-marked 
species, all of them showing considerable variation in the 
size and colouring of the flowers. Most of them are in 
cultivation, as they are easy to grow, and, with scarcely 
an exception, bear large and handsome flowers. All are 
natives of Brazil, except M. Warscewiczii, which is Peruvian. 
Several were amongst the first-formed collections of Orchids 
that were cultivated in English gardens about fifty years 
ago. The genus was named in compliment to Lord 
Fitzwilliam (Viscount Milton), who, fifty years ago, had 
one of the best collections of Orchids then known. 

The Miltonias are related to the Odontoglossums ; indeed, 
four of the species were till recently known in gardens as 
Odontoglossums. They have either long, stout, creeping 
rhizomes, upon which the pseudo-bulbs occur about tin. 
apart, or the pseudo-bulbs are clustered. The leaves vary 
in number from four to eight, all except two springing 
from the bottom of the pseudo-bulb, their sheathing bases 
inclosing it when young. There are generally two leaves 
on the apex of the pseudo-bulb, and these are strap- 
shaped or linear, smooth, shining green, the keel on the 
under side being prominent. As a rule, the leaves, when 
they are two years old, fall away from the pseudo-bulbs. 
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The flowers are borne on scapes which spring from the 
base of the last-matured pseudo-bulbs, and each scape 
bears one or more flowers; the petals and sepals are 
usually similar in form and size, spreading; the lip is 
large, generally flat and broad, suddenly narrowed at the 
base to a short, thick neck; the disk on the front of the 
labellum is formed of several prominent ridges; the column 
is short, and usually winged. 

Culture.—All the species are epiphytes; they therefore 
require an open fibrous peat, broken into small lumps, 
with most of the fine particles beaten out. Some thrive 
when planted in well-drained pots or pans: others are 
healthiest when grown on rafts or in shallow teak baskets. 
All require liberal supplies of water at the roots in summer, 
and sufficient in winter to keep the soil just moist. As 
the details of culture for most of the species differ some- 
what, it will be best to give particulars along with each 
kind. None of them bear tobacco fumigation well, and, 
although they are liable to become much disfigured in a 
very short time through thrips, it is safer to wash the 
leaves now and then with an insecticide than to fumi- 
gate them. We have seen fine plants of M. vexillaria 
ruined in a few hours by tobacco-smoke. Miltonias are 
easily propagated by division, as the rhizomes branch 
freely, and develop plenty of roots from the under side. 
The most favourable time for re-potting and dividing them 
is after the flowers have faded. 

The leaves and pseudo-bulbs of some of the kinds of 
Miltonia are normally pale yellowish-green in colour, old 
parts of the plants being almost: wholly yellow. Some 
beginners. imagine that ill-health is the cause of this, but it 
is the natural colour, and cannot be altered, except at the 
expense of flowers. Miltonias like plenty of light, though 
not direct sunlight, and they flower only when well ripened. 
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M. anceps.—A small-growing plant, having long, creeping 
rhizomes, and flattened, yellowish pseudo-bulbs, 2in. long, 
with sheathing basal leaves, and a pair of short, strap- 
shaped, apical leaves rarely more than qin. long. Scape 
erect, sheathed, one-flowered. Flowers of medium size; 
the sepals and petals dull olive-colour, tinged with purple 
at the base; the lip spreading, r}in. long, tin. wide, 
white, spotted and barred with red near the crest. The 
sepals and petals seem to vary considerably in colour. 
Probably this is one of the many forms of M. spectabilis. 
It requires the same treatment as the last-named species. 
Introduced from Brazil in 1851. Syns. 7. Pinelliz, Odonto- 
glossum anceps, Oncidium anceps. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 5572. 


M. candida.—A strong, large-leaved species, very free- 
flowering under ordinary treatment. The pseudo-bulbs are 
clustered, ovate, only slightly compressed, narrowed towards 
the top, 3in. or more long, with a pair of apical leaves 
ift. in length and r4in. wide; the basal leaves shorter, 
with broad sheaths. Scape erect, 1ft. or more long, bearing 
six to eight flowers, each 2}in. across; petals and sepals 
spreading, red-brown, with a few yellow bars and spots; 
lip scoop-shaped, wavy at the margin, pure white, after- 
wards turning to cream-yellow. The plant blossoms in 
autumn, the flowers remaining fresh for a month or more. 
A native of Brazil; introduced in 1830. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3793 (var. @avescens). 

The named varieties are: flavescens (lip yellowish), 
grandiflora (flowers larger and brighter in colour), and 
Fenischiana (flowers dark-coloured). 

M. candida should be planted in a pot or pan, using 
a compost of two parts peat-fibre to one part sphagnum, 
and two-thirds filling the pot with crocks. Press the soil 
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(2 nat. size). 
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firmly about the roots, and keep it moist always: when 
growth is vigorous, a daily watering should be given. The 
best position is such as suits Cattleya Mossiz or Coelogyne 
cristata. It does not like bright summer sunshine. 


M. Clowesiii—A strong-growing species, with the habit 
of M. candida, and similar in the form of its flowers; 
in pseudo-bulbs and foliage the two species are almost 
identical. Scape erect, many-flowered, each flower nearly 
3in. across; the sepals and petals chestnut-brown, with 
a few yellowish blotches; the lip heart-shaped, slightly 
constricted in the middle, pointed at the apex, with a 
conspicuous crest; the colour vinous purple in the lower 
part, the rest being pure white. This species blossoms in 
September or October, or even as late as December, the 
flowers lasting a month or more. It requires similar 
culture to M. candida. Introduced from Brazil in 1843. 
Syn. Odontoglossum Clowesit. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 4109. 


M. cuneata.—A robust, free-flowering plant, larger in all 
its parts than most of the Miltonias, and exceptional also 
in having dark green foliage. The pseudo-bulbs are 
clustered, ovate, 4in. long, slightly compressed, smooth, 
sheathed in leaves at the base, and each bearing on the 
apex a pair of stout, strap-shaped leaves rft. long and 
Ijin. broad. The scape is erect, about 1ft. long, and 
bears from four to eight flowers; these are from 3in. to 
din. across; sepals and petals undulated, narrowed from 
the middle to an acute, reflexed point, and coloured 
chocolate-brown, with a few bars of yellowish green, the 
tips being wholly of the latter colour; lip rin. long, 
lin. wide, wavy, creamy white, the crest composed of two 
parallel ridges, which are spotted with rose-purple; column 
large, winged, creamy white. The blossoms expand in 
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February, and remain fresh more than a month. This 
species thrives best when planted in a pot or pan, in a 
compost of peat-fibre and sphagnum, and placed in the 
Cattleya-house, or even where Vandas are grown. It likes 
plenty of light and moisture. Introduced from Brazil in 
1843. Syn. MZ. speciosa. 

Botanical Register, 1845, t. 8. 


M. Moreliana.— Although usually called a variety of 
M. spectabilis, this fine Orchid is sufficiently distinct in 
colour alone to deserve to rank as a species. It has 
ovate, much-flattened pseudo-bulbs from 2in. to gin. long, 
shining, apple-green in colour, becoming bright yellow 
when old, and bearing two short, strap-shaped leaves, 
rarely more than 6in. long, with several shorter basal 
leaves. The rhizome is stout, and creeps along the sur- 
face of the soil; the pseudo-bulbs are developed about 
isin. apart. The scape is erect, 6in. long, clothed with 
sheathing bracts 14in. long, and bears a single flower, 
from 2in. to 44in. across; sepals and petals rin. to 2in. 
long, deep vinous purple; lip rin. to 2in. long, nearly as 
broad, spreading, purple, lighter in colour than the other 
parts of the flower, and veined with deep purple. The 
flowers expand in October or November, and remain fresh 
at least six weeks. This is one of the most beautiful of all 
Orchids. The flowers vary in size and colour; the largest 
measurements here given are from a very fine variety at 
Kew. It requires the same treatment as M. spectabilis. 
Introduced from Brazil in 1847. Syn. M7. purpureo-violacea. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4425. 


M. Phalenopsis.—This is a delightful little Orchid when 
well grown. The pseudo-bulbs are clustered, ovate, only 
slightly compressed, about rin. long, when young sheathed 
in the bases of the lower leaves, with a pair of leaves 
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on the apex. The leaves are narrow and grass-like, from 
8in. to 12in. long, pale green. The scapes are erect, 
nearly as long as the leaves, each bearing from two to 
four flowers; these are flat; sepals tin. long, oblong, 
pointed, petals broader and rounded—both pure white; 
lip large, flat, rin. across at the base, nearly as broad 
again at the apex, where it is divided into two spreading 
lobes, white, blotched and streaked with crimson towards 
the middle. This plant blossoms in spring or summer, 
and remains in bloom about a month. It requires the 
treatment recommended for M. Roézlii. Specimens tft. 
across, bearing a score or more large flowers, and the 
graceful grass-like foliage mingled with them, are most 
beautiful objects. It was introduced in 1850 from New 
Granada, where it is said to carpet rocks at an elevation 
of 16,o0oft. Syn. Odontoglossum Phalenopsis. 
Plate ; Warner’s Select Orchids, t. 30. 


M. Regnellii—In habit and foliage, this species resembles 
M. candida. It has narrow, flattened pseudo-bulbs. Leaves 
1in. broad, bright green. Scapes erect, each bearing 
several flowers, over 2in. across; sepals and_ petals 
spreading, recurved at the apex, white; lip almost as wide 
as long, with a three-ridged, yellow crest, the rest being 
rosy purple, with deeper-coloured veins. The blossoms 
appear in September, and remain fresh for a month or 
more. The plant should be treated as recommended for 
M. cuneata. Introduced from Brazil in 1864. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5436. 

Var. purpurea has the sepals and petals tinted with 
rose, the margins white, whilst the lip is crimson, with 
a white crest. 


M. Roézliii—This beautiful species is closely related to 
M. vexillaria, differing chiefly in colour. The pseudo-bulbs 
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are clustered, somewhat compressed, ovate, Iin. to 2in. 
long, inclosed in the sheathing bases of the lower leaves, 
and bearing at the apex only one leaf. The leaves 
are ft. long, #in. wide, acute-pointed, thin in texture, 
and pale green. The scapes are erect, and bear from two 
to four flowers, each of which is 3in. wide, flat and pansy- 
like; sepals and petals rin. in length, oblong, pointed, 
pure white, with a large, purple blotch at the base of 
each petal; lip two-lobed, broadest at the apex, where 
it is 2in. wide, pure white, with a tinge of yellow and 
purple near the crest. This species blossoms generally 
twice a year—in spring and in winter—the flowers remain- 
ing fresh for about five weeks. Its cultivation is not easy. 
It thrives best when grown in a moist, tropical house, 
where it is suspended near the roof-glass, and shaded 
from bright sunshine. Fine specimens have been grown 
in a house devoted to Phalznopsis. It should be potted 
in peat-fibre and sphagnum, using pans or small pots. 
Plenty of water must be given at all times. Thrips and 
red spider are its greatest enemies, destroying the leaves 
in a very short time if once they get established upon the 
plants. Dipping the plants about every fortnight in a 
weak mixture of water, soft soap, and tobacco-juice, will 
keep the insects under. Introduced from New Granada 
in 1873. Syn. Odontoglossum Roézlit. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6085. 

Var. album has no purple in the flowers. 

Var. rubrum has more purple on the lip than the type. 


M. spectabilis—This was the first-introduced Miltonia, 
and it is still one of the best, some of the varieties being 
exceptionally beautiful Orchids. The rhizomes are stout ; 
the pseudo-bulbs rin. apart, oblong, very flat, 1in. to 3in. 
long, yellowish, inclosed in the sheathing basal leaves 
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when young, and bearing at the apex a pair of pale apple- 
green, oblong leaves, varying in length from 4in. to r2in. 
Scapes erect, covered with sheaths, 6in. to 8in. long, one- 


Fig. 76. Flower of Miltonia spectabilis 


(nat. size). 


flowered ; flowers 4in. across; sepals and petals 2in. long, 
Zin. broad, pure white, becoming cream-coloured before 


fading; lip 2in. long, and nearly as broad, spreading, rose- 
Y 
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purple, almost crimson, the veins darker in colour, the crest 
of three short, projecting ridges. This plant blossoms in 
autumn, and remains in perfection for a month or more. 
Specimens with from twenty to fifty flowers open together 
are not unusually seen in cultivation. There is consider- 
able variation in the size and colour of the flowers, some 
being much superior to others, although the poorest plant 
is a good Orchid. Introduced from Brazil in 1837. Syn. 
M. bicolor. 

Fig. 76; Botanical Magazine, t. 4204. 

Var. radians has the habit and flowers of the type, but 
the lip is white, with lines of purple radiating from the 
crest. 

Var. rosea has narrower, longer pseudo-bulbs, and rose- 
tinted sepals and petals; the lip is banded with rose. 

Var. virginalis is distinguished by its tall scapes, its 
large flowers, and the deep crimson of its lip. 

M. spectabilis may be taken as representative of all 
the Miltonias with creeping rhizomes. It should be grown 
on a raft or in a shallow teak basket, and requires only 
about rin. thickness of soil about its roots. The soil should 
be peat-fibre and sphagnum, and the plant must be fastened 
firmly in position by means of thin copper wire. A position 
near the glass in an intermediate house, or where Cattleyas 
are grown, is the most suitable, but it must be shaded 
from bright sunshine. Water must be freely given in 
summer—almost every day, in fact—and in winter sufficient 
to keep the soil moist. Whilst in flower, the plants may 
be removed to a cool house. 


M. vexillaria.—One of the most popular of all Orchids, 
although somewhat difficult to manage. The pseudo-bulbs 
are narrowly oblong, and about 2in. long, bearing narrow- 
lanceolate, pale green leaves from gin. to 12in. long. The 
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(nat. size). 
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scapes are longer than the foliage, and bear from three to 
seven very large flowers, measuring 4in. in diameter; the 
sepals and petals are small, bright rose-coloured; the 
labellum is large and flat, deeply bilobed in front, rich 
rose, whitish at the base, streaked with yellow and red; 
the colour and shape of the flowers vary considerably in 
different plants. The blossoms are produced during spring 
and early summer. Syn. Odontoglossum vexillarium. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 6037. 

Var. Hilliana is distinguished by its purple-spotted and 
rosy-margined lip. 

Var. leucoglossa is remarkable for its white lip. 

Var. rubella (Klabochorum) has flowers smaller than those 
of the type, bright rose-coloured, produced in autumn. 
The pseudo-bulbs and leaves also are smaller. 

Var. superba is a dark-coloured form; the lip being 
almost crimson, with three broad rays of white. 

There are numerous other named varieties of this species, 
but we need not include them here. 

M. vexillaria thrives best when grown in the same house 
as Cattleyas in winter, but during hot weather the Odonto- 
glossum-house will suit it. The plants should be potted 
in good peat-fibre and sphagnum, well drained; they should 
be elevated well above the pot, and be watered freely 
when growing. Thrips are their greatest enemy, and 
to keep these under, the plants should be carefully 
examined every week or so, and cleaned if necessary. 
Although now well established in gardens here, the in- 
troduction of this splendid species was attended with much 
difficulty. It was originally discovered by the late Mr. 
Bowman, on the western slope of the Andes of New 
Granada, and was subsequently found by Wallis and 
Roézl. Some of the plants were sent to M. Linden, who, 


however, failed to keep them alive. Living specimens 
¥2 
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were soon afterwards brought to England by Mr. Chesterton, 
and established in Messrs. Veitch’s collection. Mr. Bull 
also was successful in the early days of its  intro- 
duction. The original description by Professor Reichen- 
bach, in the ‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” for 1867, amusingly 
records the secrecy in which this plant was enveloped 


Fig. 77. Flowers of Miltonia Warscewiczii 
(nat, size). 


on its first introduction to Europe. He says that the 
flower from which the description was drawn up was 
borrowed for him by a friend, “after having given 
his promise (1) not to show it to anybody else, (2) not 
to speak much about it, (3) not to take a drawing, 
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(4) not to have a photograph made, (5) not to look oftener 
than three times at it!” 


M. Warscewiczii—This extraordinary plant is generally 
known as Oncidium Weltonz. It differs from most Miltonias 
in its many-flowered, branching scapes, and in the fantastic 
colours of its flowers. The pseudo-bulbs are clustered, 
erect, 5in. long, 1in. broad, much flattened, green, usually 
with only one apical leaf, and several others springing 
from the base. Leaves strap-shaped, 6in. to gin. long, 
1tin. broad, bright green. Scape wiry, arching, varying 
in length according to the strength of the plant, strong 
pseudo-bulbs producing tall, loose-branching panicles of 
thirty or more flowers, each flower 2in. across; sepals and 
petals recurved at the margins towards the base, wavy, 
reddish brown, with yellow tips; lip almost circular, two- 
lobed, the margins curved back, so as to give the front 
a rounded appearance; colour rose-purple, with a central 
blotch of yellowish brown, and a broad, marginal band of 
white. It blossoms freely in summer or autumn, the flowers 
remaining fresh for several weeks. It should be grown 
along with, and be treated as advised for, M. candida. A 
native of Peru, whence it was introduced in 1869. Syn. 
O. fuscatum. 

Fig. 77; Botanical Magazine, t. 5843. 
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THIS is a genus of remarkable and interesting plants, some 
of which also possess great beauty. It is nearly related 
to Catasetum, and differs chiefly in not having horns 
attached to the column. The plants are deciduous, losing 
their leaves in the late autumn. The pseudo-bulbs are 
stem-like, and taper towards the top, the older ones being 
clothed with the basal portions of the fallen leaves. The 
leaves are lance-shaped, plaited, about five or six in number, 
and are strengthened by several longitudinal ribs. The 
flowers are produced on thick, fleshy scapes originating 
in the nodes on various parts of the pseudo-bulbs; they 
are chiefly remarkable for the curiously-twisted column 
and lip, the latter being much incurved, and contracting 
at the base into a claw. The species are all epiphytal, 
and are natives of Central America and Mexico. 

Culture-—Mormodes may be grown in pots of peat- 
fibre and sphagnum, and during the summer months should 
occupy the lightest position in the warm house. If, as is 
necessary, the pots are half-filled with drainage, the roots 
should receive copious supplies of water when growth has 
well commenced. Care must be observed, however, at the 
earliest stages. At that time, the back pseudo-bulbs furnish 
an adequate supply of nourishment to the young growths, 
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and a superabundance of moisture is apt to cause decay. 
At no period must water be allowed to lodge in the 
centres of the growths. As growth ceases, a cooler and 
drier treatment is necessary to ripen the bulbs; the plants 
may then be placed on a shelf in the Cattleya-house, only 
sufficient water being given to prevent shrivelling. 


M. Colossus.—An extraordinary species, of very striking 
appearance. It has tapering pseudo-bulbs rft. high, dark 
green where not covered by the sheathing bases of the 
old leaves. The plaited, bright green leaves are broadly 
lance-shaped, and roin. to 15in. long. The flowers are qin. 
to 6in. in diameter, and are borne on the upper part of 
strong spikes 2ft. long; the sepals and petals are spreading, 
narrow, and pointed, the lower portion being pink, changing 
to yellow towards the tips; the pointed, cordate lip is of 
a bright yellow, thickly marked with pink dots at the 
base, the edges curling outwards and meeting at the back ; 
the column is about rin. long, green, and arching, and 
is twisted in the usual manner. Although this is not a 
beautiful species, its remarkable structure renders it deserving 
of a place in any collection. It is a native of the mountains 
of Central America, and was introduced in 1870. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5840. 


M. luxatum.—tThis species and its varieties are the hand- 
somest representatives of the genus as yet known in cul- 
tivation. The pseudo-bulbs are 4in. to 6in. high, thick and 
rounded at the base, tapering towards the top; they bear 
four or five lance-shaped, plaited leaves, rft. to 2ft. long, of 
glaucous-green colour. The racemes of fragrant flowers are 
produced from the current season’s growth about July. 
Each flower is 3in. in diameter, with the fleshy sepals and 
petals lemon-coloured, and the lip yellow, with a streak of 
dark brown down the centre. The flowers are remarkably 
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distorted, and show more plainly, perhaps, than those of 
any other species the peculiar character of the genus. 
The lip is twisted obliquely, and, being uppermost, projects 
above the column. Introduced from Mexico in 1842. 

Botanical Register, 1843, t. 33. 

Var. eburneum is a much superior plant, with similarly- 
shaped flowers. These are 3in. to 4in. in diameter, very 
fragrant, and of a uniform creamy white. Few Orchids are 
more effective than a _ well-flowered specimen of this 
variety. Syn. MZ. Williamsiz. 

Var. punctatum has white flowers, the sepals and petals 
of which are profusely spotted with red on the inner side. 


M. pardinum.—A very handsome species, with stem-like 
pseudo-bulbs 4in. to 7in. in height, and dark green, lanceo- 
late, striated leaves. The scapes are over 1ft. long, with 
the numerous flowers crowded on the upper half. The 
sepals and petals are ovate and pointed, spreading at 
the base, but with the tips converging upwards. The 
lip is three-lobed, the side lobes being smaller and re- 
flexed; like the other parts of the flower, it is of a bright 
yellow, marked with brownish-crimson spots. This curious 
and rare plant is a native of Mexico, and was introduced 
in 1837. It flowers during July and August. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 3900. 

Var. unicolor resembles the type in habit and form of 
flower, but the flowers are of a deep lemon-yellow and 
unspotted. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3879. 
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CHAPTER QV rre. 


NANODES. 


ACCORDING to the botanists’ classification, this genus should 
be included in Epidendrum, but it is so well known under 
the above name, and withal so distinct, that we retain it. 
Two or three species have been introduced, but N. Medusz 
is the only one worth cultivating. 

Culture.—Being found at a considerable altitude, this 
species requires cool treatment, and may be grown in a 
light position near the roof-glass of the Odontoglossum- 
house. It succeeds best when planted in well-drained 
baskets of peat-fibre and sphagnum. It has no sstrictly- 
defined resting period, and before one growth is completed 
others start from the base. It should, therefore, have free 
supplies of water at all times, this point, and that of good 
drainage, being essential to its successful cultivation. 


N. Medusea.— Few Orchids present a more singular 
appearance than this. ‘It is an epiphyte, with slender, 
pendent stems rft. in length, covered with the flattened, 
sheathing bases of the leaves. The oblong, fleshy leaves 
are arranged in two opposite rows, and measure 2in. to 
4in. in length; they are notched at the tips, and are of a 
pale glaucous green. The flowers, of which one to three 
are produced in the axils of the terminal leaves, are 2in. 
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to 3in. in diameter, and of leathery texture. The sepals 
and petals are narrowly oblong, yellowish green, faintly 
tinged’ at the edges with purplish brown. The very remark- 
able lip is of a dark maroon-purple, orbicular, notched at 
the apex and two-lobed at the base; it is 2in. in diameter, 
is furnished with a conspicuous fringe formed by the entire 
margin being divided into numerous long and pointed seg- 
ments. A native of Ecuador, and although long intro- 
duced, still a rare plant. Syn. Epzdendrum Meduse. 
Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 5723. 
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FLOWERS AND GROWTH OF NANODES MEDUSA: 


(nat. size). 


CHAP ER. xv: 


ODONTOGLOSSUM. 


THE popularity of this genus, one of the most beautiful 
of the Orchids, shows what rapid strides have been made 
in the cultivation and knowledge of the family during 
recent years. Odontoglossum was founded by Humboldt 
in 1815, and up to 1833 there were only five species 
known; whereas at the present time the number described 
is considerably beyond a hundred. It is distinguished 
botanically from Oncidium, to which it is closely allied, 
by the column being long and club-shaped—or, at any 
rate, usually narrowed at the base—and by the base of 
the lip being always parallel with the face of the column, 
and sometimes joined to it. Lindley adds that the lateral 
sepals are very rarely united. The Odontoglossums are 
either epiphytal or terrestrial, with pseudo-bulbs springing 
from a stout, creeping rhizome; the leaves are leathery or 
thin; the flowers are in few- or many-flowered racemes 
or panicles, proceeding from the rhizome, and are often 
very handsome. The species are natives of Mexico, Central 
America, Peru, and New Granada. The name is derived 
from two Greek words, odous and glossa, and signifies 
tooth-tongued—in allusion to the form of the labellum, 
and to its bearing tooth-like projections, called “calli,” 
at the base. 


Sao ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossums being in many respects among the most 
desirable of Orchids, we have included here the majority 
of the kinds known. Many of the species—such, for 
instance, as O. crispum—are exceedingly varied in floral 
characters, and whilst some of the best-marked forms are 
considered by certain authors to be distinct enough to rank 
as species, others class them as varieties only. In this 
matter it is proposed here to follow, as near as is convenient, 
the nomenclature of Professor Reichenbach. 

Culture-——As in the early days of Orchid-culture in 
this country it was considered necessary to treat all exotic 
Orchids as stove plants, it is not surprising that Odonto- 
glossums failed for some time to become established in 
our collections. All this, however, has been long since 
changed, and now all, or very nearly all, known Odonto- 
glossums are placed along with ‘cool Orchids.” Some of 
our leading Orchid-growers have put many of the species to 
the test of open-air culture, and the plants have withstood, 
uninjured, several degrees of frost. Although it is not in- 
tended to advocate the open-air culture of exotic Orchids, it 
is necessary that readers should distinctly understand that 
the genus Odontoglossum is purely alpine, no single species 
having hitherto been found low down the mountains, or in 
hot regions. The plants will not exist long in a healthy 
condition if kept in hot, close houses: this should be suffi- 
cient to recommend them to all amateur horticulturists. 
They enjoy a cool, moist atmosphere all the year round, 
and, unlike the majority of Orchids, do not, except in a 
few isolated instances, require a dry season ; indeed, 
many of them grow freely during the winter months, and 
these must never be allowed to get dry. For their culti- 
vation, we prefer a house running from north to south. In 
bright weather shading is essential, especially during the 
summer; but in winter, during very severe weather, no 
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harm will be done to the plants if the thermometer falls 
as low as 45deg., whilst in hot summer weather the 
maximum temperature ought not to exceed 7odeg. Above 
all things, a free current of air is indispensable to their 
well-being. Do not sprinkle them overhead much with the 
syringe, but in preference keep the air well charged with 
moisture by pouring water upon the stages and floors; 
and, as the temperature must be considerably lower at 
night than during the day, the condensation which this 
produces will be most beneficial to the plants. Although 
Odontoglossums grow naturally upon the trunks of trees, or 
in the vegetable débrzs which is lodged at the base of the 
branches, we have never seen them thrive for any length 
of time when grown upon blocks, probably because 
evaporation takes place too rapidly, and the roots get 
withered up. Some of the species send their roots through 
and about the various mosses which clothe the forest-trees 
in the humid mountain regions where they most abound, 
adhering so slightly to the branches that a_ well-known 
collector once told us that he found he could bring immense 
quantities of O. crispum down to the ground by merely 
throwing his lasso into the branches upon which the plants 
grew, and then pulling it towards him. 

The pots, which should be only just large enough to 
hold the plants and allow a little margin of the compost 
around them, should be two-thirds filled with drainage. 
Add a little sharp silver sand or charcoal and chopped 
sphagnum to the fibrous peat. The little cone upon which 
the plants should be elevated may be surfaced with some 
living sphagnum; this, as it grows, will not only produce 
a neat and pleasing appearance, but will be found most 
congenial to the soft roots by keeping a nice, cool, moist 
atmosphere around them. Newly-imported plants, when 
starting into their first growth, should be treated to a little 
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higher temperature than is here named for established plants, 
in order to promote a rapid growth, and assist them to form 
good pseudo-bulbs, on account of the severe check which 
they usually experience in transit; for in their weakened 
condition, artificial cool treatment sometimes gives them an 
additional check, from which they do not readily recover. 


0. Andersonianum.—A beautiful plant, supposed to be 
a natural hybrid between O. crispum and O. gloriosum. 


Fig. 78. Flower of Odontoglossum Andersonianum 


(} nat. size). 


In pseudo-bulbs and foliage it resembles the former, whilst 
the blossoms are more like those of O. odoratum. The 
flowers of the best forms are 2in. in diameter; the sepals 
and petals are narrower and more pointed, and the lip is 
narrower, than in O. crispum; the colour is cream-yellow, 
streaked and spotted with chestnut-brown, and there is 
usually a single large blotch on the lip. It requires the 
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treatment recommended for Odontoglossums generally. A 
plant of it has produced a spike of fifty flowers. A native 
of New Granada. 

Fig. 78; Williams’ Orchid Album, 1., t. 35. 

Var. angustatum.—Petals and sepals narrower, and with 
larger blotches, than in the type. 

Var. lobatum.—Flowers 2hin. across; lip narrow and 
lobed, spotted with cinnamon-red. 

Var. Pollet?’s.—Sepals and petals tinged with rose; lip 
white, with a large, chocolate blotch. 


0. baphicanthum.—A supposed hybrid from O. crispum 
and O. odoratum, to which it bears a close similarity in 
habit and foliage. The flowers are 2}in. across, sulphur- 
yellow, blotched with purple; the lip yellow, blotched with 
brown and red. There is not much difference between 
some of the forms of this and of O. Andersonianum except 
in the size of the blotches. It flowers in summer. Intro- 
duced from New Granada in 1876. 


0. bictonense.—This was the first Odontoglot which 
reached England in a living state; but since the intro- 
duction of so many finer kinds it has gone somewhat out 
of favour, although it is remarkably free in its flowering 
and habit of growth. The pseudo-bulbs are ovoid. The 
leaves are ft. long, bright green, distinctly nerved. The 
scape is erect, and frequently attains a height of 2ft. or 
even more; the flowers are 1}in. across, and vary much 
in colour; they are yellowish, blotched with brownish 
purple ; the lip is lilac, heart-shaped, with a wavy margin. 
It usually blossoms in autumn, and lasts a long time in 
perfection, provided the flowers are not allowed to get wet. 
A native of Guatemala, whence it was introduced in 1835. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3812 (where it is erroneously 
stated to be African), as Zygopetalum africanum. 
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O. blandum.—A rare species, and an exceedingly pretty 
one. Pseudo-bulbs as large as a walnut, compressed, two- 
leaved. Leaves narrow, about gin. long. Spike a little 
longer than the leaves, bearing six to twelve flowers ; 
sepals and petals equal in size, tapering to a point, 
white, copiously spotted with red-purple; lip rin. long 
and about half as broad, wavy, the edges notched and 
toothed, and the apex pointed—colour the same as the 
petals; crest yellow, with two erect, narrow teeth. The 
flowers are produced at various times in the year: 
naturally, it is said to flower all the year round. It 
requires a moist atmosphere, plenty of water, and a 
temperature a few degrees warmer than the cool house. 
It first flowered in England at Chiswick in 1871. The 
rareness of this species in collections is due to the great 
difficulty experienced in importing it alive. 

Bateman’s Monograph of Odontoglossum, t. 28. 


0. cariniferum.—A handsome species, with large, well- 
marked flowers, which are developed in profusion annually. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong, compressed, 3in. to gin. long, two- 
leaved. Leaves leathery, about rft. long. Flower-spikes 
stout, branched, the branches zigzag; flowers 2in. across; 
sepals and petals acute, with a distinct keel at the back, 
olive-brown, tipped and edged with yellow; lip narrow at 
the base, suddenly expanding into a kidney-shaped blade, 
white, becoming brown with age, the crest mauve-red, 
and the column white, with purple stains. This should 
be grown along with O. grande; it flowers in October 
and November. Introduced from Central America in 1848. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. ro. 


0. Cervantesii—A dwarf-growing, lovely species, which 
grows and flowers freely under the most ordinary treat- 
ment. We have seen it thrive for several years in a 
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Wardian case. It should be planted in shallow pans, 
and suspended near the glass. The pseudo-bulbs are 
14in. long, compressed, with acute edges; each _ bears 
only one leaf, which is oblong, and qin. to 6in. in length. 


Fig. 79. Odontoglossum Cervantesii, showing Habit and detached Flower 
(Habit, much reduced; Flower, % nat. size). 


The flowers are 2in. in diameter, and are large for the 

size of the plant; they are produced during the winter 

months, lasting several weeks in full beauty, and are 

very fragrant. The sepals and petals are white, trans- 

versely streaked at the base with fine lines of reddish 

brown; the lip is marked in a similar manner, and is 
Z 
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deeply three-lobed, the lower lobe being broad and heart- 
shaped. This species was introduced from Mexico in 1847. 
Syn. O. membranaceum. 

Fig. 79; Botanical Magazine, t. 4923. 

Var. decorum.—Flowers larger; segments broader, streaks 
broader and shorter, and coloured purple instead of red. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, vi., t. 251. 

Var. punctatissimum.—Flowers spotted all over with rose. 


0. cirrhosum (or cirrosum).—A graceful and pretty 
species, with elongated, compressed pseudo-bulbs, 2in. to 
gin. in length, bearing two leaves about rft. long. Flowers 
4in. across, produced in profusion on a long, arching, 
branched spike; sepals narrow, with long, flexuous, tail- 
like ends; petals a little broader at the base; lip three- 
lobed, the side lobes toothed, the middle one narrow, 
recurved, and tail-like; colour of all the parts milk-white, 
with spots of maroon scattered over them; crest yellow, 
with radiating red lines. The flowers appear in April 
and May. Introduced from Ecuador in 1875. This species 
thrives best when grown in the cool end of the Cattleya- 
house. It has the bad habit of sometimes developing 
vrey stout spikes, with only very few flowers upon them. 
When such spikes show themselves, it is best to cut them 
off, and save the vigour which would otherwise be wasted 
on an almost barren spike. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons); Botanical Magazine, t. 6317. 


0. citrosmum.—One of the most attractive of cool 
Orchids, and easily kept in health if grown at the warmer 
end of the cool-house, or along with the Cattleyas. It 
requires little shading even in summer, and after its new 
pseudo-bulbs have ripened it should be kept quite dry till 
the new flower-scapes are visible in the apex of the new 
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(nat. size). 
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growth. The pseudo-bulbs are smooth, and shining light 
green. The leaves are thick, and darker in colour. The 
flowers, which are about 3in. across, and full in outline, are 
sometimes pure white, and sometimes (as in var. roseum) 
beautifully suffused with rose; they are borne on pendulous 
racemes, appearing about the months of May and June 
and remaining in full beauty for three or four weeks. 
From fifteen to thirty flowers, which are delicately lemon- 
scented, are produced in each raceme. The lip has a long 
claw, and is suddenly expanded into a broad, kidney- 
shaped blade. Unlike all other species, this pushes its 
flower-spike along with the new growth, the former usually 
appearing when the latter is about 2in. long. It is also 
exceptional in having pendulous racemes. It was _ intro- 
duced from Guatemala in 1840. Syn. O. pendulum. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 6. 

Var. album has flowers wholly white, except the yellow 
crest on the base of the lip. 

Var. punctatum has rosy flowers, dotted with purple. 


0. Coradineii—A supposed natural hybrid, with the habit 
of O. crispum, producing arching scapes, bearing about 
ten flowers. The flowers are 3in. across, star-like, primrose- 
yellow, with large blotches of chestnut; lip shorter than 
the petals, paler, and with usually only one large blotch 
of red-brown in the centre. Introduced from New Granada 
in 1872. It usually blooms in winter if grown along with 
the cool kinds. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, ii., t. go. 


0. cordatum.—This has ovoid, compressed, shining green 
bulbs, each bearing a leaf 6in. to 8in. long. Scape erect, 
simple or branched, bearing few or many handsome flowers. 
Sepals and petals yellow, blotched and barred with deep 
rich chocolate-brown; they are very much elongated and 
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curiously wavy, and the sepals are keeled behind. The 
lip is large and heart-shaped (whence the specific name), 
with a long, pointed apex; its ground-colour is white, 
blotched with lilac and purplish red, or sometimes with pale 
yellow and crimson. This species blooms during late 
spring and early summer. It is a native of Guatemala and 
Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1837. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4878, as O. maculatum (the true 
maculatum is a different plant). 

Var. sulphureum.—Sepals and petals sulphur-yellow; lip 
white, with sulphur blotches. 


0. coronarium.—A remarkable plant, one of the most 
attractive when in bloom, but unfortunately rather difficult 
to manage successfully. It has a long, creeping rhizome, 
bearing ovoid, one-leaved pseudo-bulbs, about 2in. apart. 
The leaves are 6in. to roin. long, by about 2in. broad, 
and leathery in texture. Flower-spike 1ft. long, bearing 
many flowers, each 2in. across, full; sepals and petals 
rounded at the apex, crisp-edged, and coloured coppery 
brown, margined with yellow, and with a varnished appear- 
ance; lip broadening towards the apex, bright yellow, with 
a white crest and column. Introduced from New Grenada 
in 1847. The late Mr. Spyers, who grew this plant suc- 
cessfully, recommended that it should be placed on a teak 
raft and planted in peat and sphagnum, and that it should 
be hung near the glass in the cool house and be kept 
very moist all the year round. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 27. 

Var. chiriqguense.— Flowers larger and paler; sepals 
chestnut-brown. 

Var. miniatum.— Pseudo-bulbs more crowded on the 
rhizome. Flowers smaller and more numerous on the 
spike. 


i 
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(q nat. size). 
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0. crispum.—This plant, better known under the names 
of O. Alexandre and O. Blunti, is, perhaps, the queen of 
the whole of the Orchid family. By a little management 
its charming flowers may be had all the year round. It 
is a plant which varies very considerably, no two of the 
many thousands imported being exactly alike, and very 
marked differences in size, colouring, and form of the 
flowers are constantly presenting themselves. The pseudo- 
bulbs are about gin. long, compressed, ovoid, and each 
one bears a pair of strap-shaped leaves 1ft. long. The 
flower-scape is arched, sometimes branched. Strong plants 
produce many flowers on a scape. Each _ pseudo-bulb 
bears only one scape. Each flower is from 2in. to 
3in. across. In good typical forms the sepals and petals 
are white, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, the petals being 
much undulated, and often fringed or toothed; the lip is 
oblong-acuminate, yellow, and crested towards the base, 
beautifully crisped at the margin, and more or less spotted 
towards the front with blotches of reddish brown. This 
plant has been very largely imported from New Grenada, 
and in some of its forms is flushed with a lovely tint of 
rose. Few flowers are more deservedly admired, and the 
variety which is so characteristic of the species tends to 
enhance its charms, as all its forms are beautiful. It is a 
matter of regret that this cannot retain the name of the 
Princess of Wales, in honour of whom it was named by Mr. 
Bateman; but as O. Alexandre proves to be but one of the 
many forms of the previously-known O. crispum, the latter 
name must take precedence. As many as 120 blossoms, in 
four racemes, have been produced by a single specimen. 
The original O. crispum is a plant of much earlier intro- 
duction. Karl Hartweg, who was sent to collect plants in 
New Granada for the Horticultural Society of London, 
found it in Bogota in 1841, with a spike 2dft. in length, 
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bearing from twenty to twenty-seven large flowers, the 
sepals of which were pinkish externally. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to Mr. William Bull) ; 
Bateman’s Monograph, ii., tt. 14, 19. 

There are many named varieties of O. crispum, the 
most noteworthy among which are here described. Ad- 
ditional ones are being made known almost weekly. 

Var. aureum.—Sepals and petals lemon-yellow, spotted 
with brown; lip yellow, with two brown spots near the 
crest. 

Var. Chestertont—Sepals and petals broad, pure white, 
with reddish-brown blotches and spots; lip red-brown, 
with a margin of yellowish white. 

Var. Cooksont.—One of the best. Sepals and petals white, 
with broad patches of cinnamon-red; lip white, with a large 
blotch of crimson-brown and a few spots; crest golden 
yellow. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, iii., t. 118. 

Var. giganteum.—Unusually robust in pseudo-bulbs, leaves, 
and flower-scape. Flowers nearly 5in. across, white, flushed 
with rose; segments very broad and fringed; lip large, 
with a long, recurved point, white, with a few brown spots. 

Warner's Select Orchids, ili., t. 20. 

Var. Fenningsianum.—Segments oval; margins of the 
petals deeply jagged, thickly spotted with brown on the 
lower half; sepals bearing a few red-brown blotches; lip 
with two or three red-brown spots in front of the crest. 

Var. /imbatum.—Sepals lance-shaped; petals rhomboid, 
acute, white, tinged with rose; edge of the lip: marked 
with violet spots. 

Var. roseum.—Sepals and petals deeply tinted with lilac- 
rose and sparingly spotted with brown; lip broad, white, 
freely spotted with brown. 

Floral Magazine, ser. ii., t. 269. 
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Var. Sanderianum.—Flowers large, white, with broad 
port-wine-coloured blotches. A very fine variety. 

Var. Stevenstz.—F lowers full, 3in. across, white, heavily 
blotched with bright cinnamon. A magnificent variety. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, iii., t. 127. 

Var. Trianz.—Flowers large, full, white, tinged with 
rose; upper sepal with a large, red-brown blotch in the 
centre, the two other sepals having each three similar but 


Fig, 80. Flower of Odontoglossum crispum Veitchianum 


(2 nat. size). 


smaller blotches; petals wholly white; lip large, blotched 
and spotted with red-brown. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5691. 

Var. Vezttchtanum.—One of the handsomest of all. 
Flowers medium size, with broad, full segments, the edges 
of which are wavy, and the bases narrow; on the centre 
of each is a large, chestnut-brown blotch and_ several 


ro) 
smaller ones, the ground-colour being delicate mauve with 
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a broad border of white; lip white, with a few chestnut 
spots. 

Fig. 80 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle”’). 


0. cristatum.—In this little species the pseudo-bulbs 
are somewhat oval, of a light shining green, bearing very 
narrow leaves of the same hue. The flowers are creamy 
yellow, varying in shade in the different forms, and 
banded or spotted with very dark brown or purple. The 
great prominence of the processes upon the lip, which 
is yellow or white, with a few brown spots, has given 
rise to the specific name. The flowers have in the 


evening a faint odour of meadowsweet. -=A native of 
Peru. 

Illustration Horticole, 1870, t. 21. 

Var. cristatellum. — Flowers larger: lip yellow and 


brown. Syns. O. cristatellum, O. Lehmannz. 


0. Edwardii—tThe colour of the flowers of this species 
is an exceptional one, no other Odontoglossum being 
at all like it. Being easily cultivated, and a ready 
plant to bloom, it has become a very popular Orchid, 
although its flowers are rather small. The pseudo-bulbs 
are 44in. long, ovoid, and two-leaved. The leaves are rft. 
or more long. Flower-spike almost erect, very stout, 
branched, and crowded with flowers, each tin. across. 
All the segments are about equal in size and form: 
they are oblong, wavy, and coloured violet-purple or 
puce, except the crest, which is yellow. Introduced 
from Ecuador, and flowered for the first time in England 
in 1880. It requires cool treatment, and plenty of water 
when growing. It usually flowers in early spring. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6771. 
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0. grande—At once one of the most beautiful, the 
largest, the best-known, and the easiest-grown of Odonto- 
glossums. It has stout, very dark bluish-green pseudo- 
bulbs, each bearing two or three broad, leathery, dark 
green leaves, covered beneath with minute, black dots. 
The flowers are from qin. to 7in. in diameter, and are 
borne upon short, erect scapes, usually from three to 
five blossoms, sometimes more, being produced upon 
each. A plant has been grown with as many as thirty 
flowers open at the same time. The sepals and petals 
are rich glossy yellow, the basal half being transversely 
banded and blotched with bright chestnut-brown, the 
blossom is not unfrequently called the Tiger-flower) ; 
the lip is creamy white, more or less freckled with brown. 
The plant blooms during winter, and may be kept in 
the drawing-room whilst in flower without injury. It 
thrives best when kept in the Cattleya-house in winter, 
and in the cool-house during the summer. It was in- 
troduced in 1839 by Mr. Skinner, who found it in a dark 
ravine near the city of Guatemala, at a temperature of 
between 6odeg. and 7odeg., where it had abundant moisture 
and shade. When imported, it is often associated with 
masses of fern and other shade-loving plants. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 8. 

Var. splendens.—A beautiful variety, at present rare in 
collections; it differs from the type in having purplish- 
brown markings, and a nearly white lip with pure 
purplish bars. 


0. Hallii—This is considered the best of the Odonto- 
glossums found in Ecuador. It has long, thin, narrow 
pseudo-bulbs, with acute edges, and furrowed. Each 
pseudo-bulb produces two leaves, which are about rft. 
long. The scape is from 3ft. to 5ft. long, arching, 
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branched, and many-flowered. The flowers are gin. to 
4in. across; the sepals and petals are pale yellow, with 
large, chocolate-brown patches and spots, and are remark- 
able for their long points; the lip is pure white, with a 


Fig. 81. Flower of Odontoglossum Hallii 


(nat. size). 


beautifully-fringed margin, and is spotted and blotched 
with red, and stained towards the base with deep 
yellow. This species requires cool treatment, flowering 
in March and April. There is considerable variation in 
the depth of colour and spotting of the flowers, but 
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there is not one variety which may not be ranked 
with first-rate Orchids. Introduced in 1864. 
Fig. 81; Bateman’s Monograph, t. 21. 


0. Harryanum.—A recent discovery, and one of the 
handsomest and most distinct of Odontoglossums. Its 
pseudo-bulbs are oval-oblong, compressed, furrowed when 
mature, 3in. long, two-leaved. The leaves are leathery, 


Fig. 82, Flowers and Portion of Leaf of Odontoglossum Harryanum 
(4 nat. size). 


and a little less than rft. in length. Flower-spikes erect, 
the same length as the leaves,* few-flowered; flowers very 
variable in size, structure, and colour; sepals oblong, with 
short-pointed tips, wavy, chocolate-brown, with broad, 
vein-like streaks of yellow; petals white at the base, 
with broad, irregular lines of purple; lip large, roughly 


* It has been stated that the flower-spikes of this species attain a length 
Ob Zit) ton3tt. 
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triangular, white, with numerous streaks of purple, the 
apical portion wholly white; crest yellow. Introduced 
in 1886. So far the imported plants have bloomed at 
various times. The species is evidently an extremely 


Fig. 83. Flower of Odontoglossum hastilabium 


(nat. size). 


variable one, many very distinct and beautiful forms 
having already flowered. It should be grown in the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house, and be kept fairly moist. 

Fig. 82 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’). 
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0. hastilabium.—This is a spring-blooming plant, lasting 
in blossom about two months. It has large, pale, shining 
green pseudo-bulbs, and broad leaves 1ft. long. The spike 
iseezits tO @it., Or sometimes even ‘as much as. 6ft., in 
height, and much-branched, with numerous very fragrant 
blossoms, which are about gin. across; the sepals and 
petals are of a soft creamy white, beautifully streaked with 
transverse lines of purplish brown; whilst the somewhat 
halbert-shaped lip is white, with a dark rose base. A 
native of New Granada, where it was discovered in 1843, 
at the comparatively low elevation of 25o0oft.; it extends 
upwards, however, to between 4oooft. and 5o0ooft. This 
stately species should be grown in the Cattleya-house, or, 
at any rate, in a house about 7deg. warmer than the cool 
species require. 

Fig. 83; Bateman’s Monograph, t. 7. 

Var. fuscatum is distinguished by the sepals and petals 
being uniformly brown within. Introduced from Venezuela 
in 1856. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4919. 


0. hebraicum.—This has prettily-marked flowers, and 
is of supposed hybrid origin, O. odoratum being one of 
its parents. In pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and spike, it is like 
O. odoratum, but the spike is more branched and crowded. 
The flowers are 24in. across, with lance-shaped petals and 
sepals, the latter being spotted with red-brown, whilst the 
markings on the petals are singularly suggestive of Hebrew 
characters; the lip is yellow, streaked at the sides with 
red. The flowers are developed in summer. Introduced 
from New Granada in 1879. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, v., t. 194. 


0. Insleayi—The pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and flower- 
spike of this are similar to those of O. grande. The 
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flowers are from 2in. to 4in. across; the sepals and petals 
are oblong, wavy, yellow, transversely banded with dull 
reddish brown; the lip is spoon-shaped, bright yellow, 
dotted near the margin with cinnamon. This species 
is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced about 
1840. It was then lost to collections for about twenty 
years, and, as Mr. Bateman observes, “its re-appearance 
is entirely due to the adoption of the rational system of 
cool treatment now prevailing, under which it may be 
cultivated with the greatest ease.’ It blooms at various 
times of the year, but mostly in the autumn. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 4. 

Var. leopardinum.—Sepals and petals deep yellow, barred 
across with bands of reddish crimson; lip rich yellow, 
beautifully bordered all round with spots and dots of the 
same dark colour. 

Var. pantherinum.—Sepals and petals broad, chestnut- 
brown, with paler margin; lip red and yellow. 

Var. splendens.—Flowers very large, of a uniform ochre- 
yellow, except the lip, which is zoned with red blotches. 

Sander’s Reichenbachia, t. 7. 


0. Krameri—A small plant, with almost round, com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs 14in. in diameter, and bearing each 
only one leaf, which is about 8in. long. Flower-spike 
short, three- to five-Howered; flowers 14in. across; sepals 
and petals similar, pale violet in the centre, shading off 
to white at the margin; lip with a two-lobed apex, purplish 
in colour, with streaks of white and brown at the base; 
column white. A rare plant, although introduced in 1868 
from Costa Rica. It should be grown in the Cattleya- 
house, suspended near the roof-glass; and it enjoys 
liberal supplies of water, except when at rest in winter. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 24. 
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0. leve.—This is interesting chiefly on account of the 
fragrance of its flowers. It is a robust grower, producing 
stout scapes often 3ft. long. The flowers are 2din. across, 
cinnamon-brown, barred with dull yellow; lip broad, with 
a tail-like tip, lilac, and white or pale rose. It flowers 
in spring. Introduced from Mexico in 1841. It thrives 
under the same treatment as O. crispum. 

Plate ; Bateman’s Monograph, t. 15. 


0. Lindleyanum.—A very variable species, supposed 
to be one of the parents of some of the so-called natural 
hybrids. It resembles O. crispum very closely in every 
character except the flowers, which are somewhat thin, 
2in. to 3in. across; the sepals and petals are yellow, 
with a few reddish blotches; the lip is three-lobed, the 
two lateral lobes being small, white, with purple spots, 
and the middle lobe red-brown, tipped with yellow. A 
native of New Granada. It thrives if grown with, and 
treated the same as, O. crispum, flowering in spring. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 11. 


0. Londesboroughianum.—A distinct plant, handsome 
when well grown, but, as a rule, unsatisfactory under culti- 
vation. Its stout, creeping rhizome bears ovoid pseudo- 
bulbs 3in. apart, and two-leaved. The spike. is 3ft. 
long, branching, and bears, in the autumn, numerous 
bright yellow flowers in. across, full, and sometimes 
marked with concentric lines at the base. . Although 
introduced in 1876, and frequently since then,: this plant 
has not been a success under cultivation. It is\ said to 
require exposure to full sunshine, a high temperature 
in summer, plenty of water whilst growing, and’ drought 
when at rest. It should be planted on a raftor in a 
shallow basket. When at rest it loses its leaves) 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 82. 
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0. luteo-purpureum.—In this species we have a plant of 
robust habit, and extremely variable both in size of 
flowers and in the intensity of their markings—so much 
so that hardly two specimens are alike. Its pseudo-bulbs, 
leaves, and habit, are as in O. crispum, but stronger. 
Flowers from 3in. to 4in. across; sepals and petals equal, 
rich brown or purple, blotched and banded with white or 
light yellow, and having a golden-yellow border ; lip white, 
with a brown base, minutely serrate or fringed. This species 
blooms during winter and spring, and may be grown along 
with O. crispum. It is a native of mountain regions in 
New Granada, at an elevation of 8o0o0oft. or more. 

Illustration Horticole, 1871, t. 73. 

“As a species, O. luteo-purpureum is one of the most 
variable known, a circumstance to be partly accounted for 
by the large area over which it is spread, and by its inter- 
mixture with other species, which has resulted, not only 
in the production of natural hybrids, but also from them 
and their parents has sprung an exceedingly mixed progeny. 
.... The most constant of these forms are amplissimum, 
cuspidatum, facetum, Hinnus, Mulus, sceptrum, Vuyl- 
stektanum’’ (Veitch). The chief characteristics of these 
varieties are as follow: 

Var. amplissimum.—Sepals and petals very broad, pale 
yellow, with cinnamon-brown blotches. 

Var. cuspidatum.—Sepals and petals narrow, yellow and 
brown; lip wavy, pale yellow, with a large, square, 
chestnut-brown blotch in the centre. 

Var. facetum.—Flowers curiously blotched and spotted, 
with crimson markings at the base of the petals. 

Var. Hinnus.—Sepals and petals narrow and undulate ; 
lip rhomboid, with a many-toothed crest. 

Var. Mulus.—A grand form, with long, pointed sepals 
and petals, large blotches, and a larg-, fiddle-shaped lip. 
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Var. sceptrum.—Flowers smaller than in the type, beauti- 
fully marked with deep brown on a golden ground; lip 
with a large, horseshoe blotch in front. 

Var. Vuylstekianum.—Flowers smaller than in the type; 
colour a beautiful mixture of nankeen-yellow blotches on 
a sulphur-yellow ground. 


Fig, 84, Odontoglossum maculatum 


(much reduced). 


0. maculatum.—Although surpassed in beauty by many 
newer kinds, this old garden plant is still worth cultivating. 
In pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and spike, it closely resembles 
O. cordatum; but it differs from that species in having 
shorter and broader sepals and petals, and a more rounded 
lip, which is yellow, spotted with brown. The flowers are 
usually developed in March and April, and they remain 

2A 
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for a considerable time in full perfection. This species is 
common in many parts of Mexico, where it was one of the 
earliest kinds discovered; it was introduced in 1838. Syns. 
O. anceps, O. Luddemannianum. 

Fig. 84; Bateman’s Monograph, t. 20. 


0. maxillare—A rare and pretty species, with narrow, 
thin pseudo-bulbs, 4in. long, and two-leaved. The leaves 
and spike are about toin. long, and the flowers are 
arranged in two series, usually about ten on a spike; they 
are fragrant, 2}in. across; the sepals and petals are lance- 
shaped, and keeled at the back, white, purplish at the 
base; the lip is shorter than the petals, with a narrow, 
yellow base, and a trowel-shaped, white blade. The flowers 
are similar to those of O. Cervantesii. Introduced from 
Mexico in 1872. It should be grown in a warm corner of 
the cool house in summer, and wintered with the Cattleyas. 
Syn. O. madrense. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6144. 


0. mirandum.—This is very similar to O. Coradinei, 
but more robust in growth, and with brighter-coloured 
flowers; it also differs in having the sepals and petals 
almost wholly red-brown, except the margins, which are 
yellow ; the lip is similarly marked, with the addition of a 
few purple lines at the base. Introduced from New 
Granada; first flowered in England in 1882. It requires 
the same treatment as its near relatives O. crispum and 
O. triumphans. 


0. nevium.—Judging from the few examples hitherto 
imported, this beautiful species would seem to be rare in its 
native habitat, the Andes of New Granada. The pseudo- 
bulbs are oblong, flattened, and deep green. The leaves 
are oblong and narrow, and of the same colour. The 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM NEBULOSUM 


} nat. size). 
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Seape is verect, bearing an arching panicle of numerous 
somewhat star-shaped flowers; the sepals and petals are 
about 2in. long, and beautifully crisped or waved, the 
ground-colour being white, profusely speckled and spotted 
with rosy-purple and crimson markings (whence the name 
nzvium, or freckled). This species delights in a cool, 
moist atmosphere all the year round. It was discovered 
in New Granada in 1842, at an altitude of 8oooft. 

Warmers oclect Orchids, t. 7. 

Var. majus is the best variety; it is larger, and more 
compact in habit, and is one of the rarest of the genus. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 9. 


0. nebulosum.—A free-growing kind, which produces its 
beautiful flowers in May and June. Pseudo-bulbs large, 
two-leaved. Leaves gin. long by tin. broad. Flower-scape 
stout, as long as the leaves, and producing from three to 
seven flowers, which are each 3in. across and snowy 
white, except at the base of the sepals and petals, where 
they are prettily spotted with cinnamon-brown. A native 
of Mexico, where it grows at a height of 10,oooft., in ex- 
posed situations. It should be grown in a cool house, and 
be kept moist at the root all the year round. 

Plate; Bateman’s Monograph, t. 1. 

There are several named varieties of this species, one, 
called candidissimum, being wholly white, and another, 
named pardinum, unusually profusely spotted. 


0. odoratum.—A somewhat variable species. The flowers 
resemble those of O. nzvium in shape, and, as the name 
implies, they are very fragrant. The scape is erect, branched, 
and many-flowered. The sepals and petals are dull yellow, 
spotted and blotched with chocolate-brown, the edges being 
wavy ; the lip is white, with a large, purple blotch. This 
species is supposed to be one of the parents of many of 
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the natural hybrids which have been introduced, such as 
O. hebraicum, O. baphicanthum, &c. - It blooms at various 
times, but mostly in winter and spring. It is a native of 
New Granada and Venezuela, and should be grown in the 
cool house. Syn. O. gloriosum. 

Illustration Horticole, 1870, t. 39. 


0. OérstediimA small but exceedingly pretty species, 
with roundish, compressed pseudo-bulbs, bearing only one 
leaf, which is about 4in. long. The spikes are short, erect, 
one- or two-, rarely four-, flowered; flowers rin. across, 
full, pure white, except a yellow spot on the base of the 
lip, which is broad and irregular-edged. Introduced from 
Costa Rica in 1872. It flowers in the spring months. 
This little gem is found wild on mossy tree-trunks in 
constant moisture, where the temperature gets low at 
night. Under cultivation, it thrives when planted in 
shallow pans, and suspended close to the roof-glass in a 
cool, moist house. 

Coloured Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 6820. 

Var. major has large flowers, of good substance, and 
usually produced in fours on a spike. 


0. Pescatoreii—This species is justly considered one of 
the most lovely of the whole genus. It has the habit of 
O. crispum, but the pseudo-bulbs are smaller. The flower- 
spikes are long and arching, usually branched, sometimes 
bearing upwards of fifty, or even a hundred, flowers; the 
sepals and petals are snow-white, although varieties some- 
times occur in which a shade of rose is to be found; the 
lip is fiddle-shaped, white, blotched at the base with 
purplish crimson and yellow. The flowers are so chastely 
beautiful that we would choose this amongst the first in 
forming a collection; they last a long time in _per- 
fection. The plant blooms at various times, but usually 
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during April and May. We have seen a form of it with 
flowers which measured 5in. across. The species was dis- 
covered in 1847, in the oak forests of New Granada, at 
an elevation of about S8oooft., whence it was introduced 
about 1851. The specific name commemorates a French 
orchidologist, M. Pescatore, whose collection was at one 
time considered the finest in Europe; he died in 1855. 
Syn. O. nobile. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 5. 

The varieties of this species are numerous, some being of 
exceptional beauty and value. The best of them are here 
given: 

Var. Veitchtanum.—Flowers larger than in the ordinary 
forms, very symmetrical, and irregularly blotched with 
rich magenta-purple. 

Var. Schrederianum is similar to var. Veitchianum. 

Var. Vervaetianum is another richly-marked kind. 

There is considerable variation in the markings of the 
flowers, some being tinged with rose or purple, others 
streaked, whilst in the number of spots the range is from 
a solitary one on the lip to numerous blotches all over 
the segments. All these should be cultivated in the same 
manner as O. crispum. 


0. polyxanthum.—A robust and handsome kind, similar 
to O. Hallii in pseudo-bulbs and foliage. Flower-spikes 
2ft. long, arching, and branched; flowers 3in. across; 
sepals and petals broad, acute at the points, lemon-yellow, 
with red-brown blotches; lip oblong, with a crisped edge, 
red-brown, bordered with yellow; column white, with 
brown blotches. A native of Ecuador, whence it was in- 
troduced in 1878. It flowers in April and May, and 
requires cool, moist treatment all the year round. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, vi., t. 258. 
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0. pulchellum.—A distinct and pretty little kind, with 
pure white, deliciously fragrant flowers. Pseudo-bulbs long, 
narrow, thin, and two-leaved. Leaves grass-like, rather 
stiff, gin. to 12in. long. Flowers borne on erect spikes, 
suggestive of lily of the valley. There is a small, yellow 
blotch on the crest of the lip. The flowers are more 
fragrant at night than in the day, and are developed 
in spring, lasting about six weeks. This charming little 
Orchid is easily grown, and never fails to flower. It 
prefers cool treatment, but may be grown along with 
Cattleyas; it likes plenty of moisture. Owing to the erect 
habit of the spikes, the flowers are arranged with the lip 
uppermost, and appear to be upside down. Introduced 
from Guatemala in 1840. Syn. O. Egertontz. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 5. 


0. ramosissimum.—A _ distinct plant, with oblong, 
flattened pseudo-bulbs, bearing each a single leaf about 
Ift. in length. Spike 3ft. or more long, branching, and 
bearing numerous flowers 2in. across, with narrow, wavy 
sepals and petals, and a narrow, reflexed lip; the colour 
is pure white, spotted with pale purple. Introduced from 
New Granada in 1871. It should be grown in the cool 
house, where its flowers are developed in March and 
April. The pretty, graceful flowers have been likened 
to large spiders. 


0. Rossiii—This is one of the best and most popular of 
the smaller kinds. It grows and blossoms freely, and its 
beautiful and lasting flowers are produced during the winter 
months. It may be grown in an ordinary greenhouse 
along with O. crispum, &c. If we had to make a selection 
of six Odontoglossums, this would certainly be one of them. 
It has small pseudo-bulbs, with one short leaf each. The 
spikes are 6in. long, and bear two to five flowers, each 
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3in. in diameter; the sepals and petals are white or rose- 
tinted, the sepals spotted all over, the petals only at the 
base, with deep brown spots; the lip is large, somewhat 
heart-shaped, and pure white. A native of Mexico; in- 
troduced in 1842. 

Coloured Plate; Fig. 85; Botanical Register, xxv., t. 48. 


Fig. 85. Odontoglossum Rossii, showing Habit and detached Flower 
(Habit, much reduced; Flower, 4 nat. size). 


Var. aspersum.—Flowers primrose-yellow, with chestnut- 
brown spots. 

Var. Ehrenbergi.—A small-flowered and poor variety. 

Var. Humeanum.—Sepals yellow, with cinnamon-red 
bars; parts of the flower narrower than in the type. 


0. Sanderianum.—This free-flowering species is chiefly 
remarkable for its delicious, hawthorn-like fragrance. The 
pseudo-bulbs are ovoid, compressed, two-leaved; the leaves 
rather narrow, about 1ft. long. Flower-spikes drooping, 
bearing numerous rather small flowers, with narrow sepals 
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and petals, which are yellow, blotched with brown ; lip white 
or pale yellow, with a large, purple blotch in front. 
Introduced from Caracas in 1881. The flowers are produced 
in early spring. It should be grown in the cool house, 
and always be kept moist. 


0. Schlieperianum.—A very useful species. In habit of 
growth and general appearance it resembles O. grande; 
but the flowers, though like those of that species in form, 
are different in colour; they are borne upon erect scapes, 
several together, and are pale yellow, blotched and barred 
with a deeper shade of the same colour, or almost reddish 
brown. A native of Costa Rica; introduced in 1856. It 
requires the same treatment as O. grande. Syn. O. /usleayt 
var. macranthum (under which name it was described by 
Lindley). 

Gartenflora, t. 605. 


0. tripudians.—A well-marked and free-flowering kind, 
supposed to be of hybrid origin. In leaf-characters it 
resembles O. Pescatorei. The spike is arching, rarely 
branched, and the flowers are 24in. across, chestnut-brown 
and yellow, the former colour being in blotches; lip white, 
with a jagged edge, sometimes blotched with rose. Intro- 
duced from New Granada in 1869. When wild it is said 
to flower all the year round, but under cultivation it 
usually blooms only in autumn. It is somewhat variable 
in the markings of the flowers, and is not always admired. 
It requires cool treatment. 


0. triumphans.—A large-flowered, easily-managed species, 
one of the most popular of the genus. Pseudo-bulbs gin. 
to 4in. long, two-leaved. Leaves rft. to 14ft. long, bright 
green. Scape arching, many-flowered, branched, and from 
2ft. to 3ft. in length. Flowers 3in. to 4in. across, thick 
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in substance; sepals and petals bright yellow, blotched 
with deep brownish crimson; lip oblong, with a narrow, 
tail-like tip, the edges toothed, the front portion being 
cinnamon-brown, and the basal half pure white, with a 
yellow centre; the crest, which is usually white, has two 
long teeth. The plant blossoms during March, April, and 


Fig. 86. Flower of Odontoglossum triumphans 


(} mat. size). 


May. It should be grown along with O. crispum and 
O. Pescatorei, with which it is often found associated in a 
wild state. It is a native of New Granada, where it was 
discovered by Linden in 1842, at an altitude of 85ooft.; 
it does not appear, however, to have been in cultivation in 
England till about twenty-five years afterwards. 

Fig. 86; Bateman’s Monograph, t. 23. 
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0. Uro-Skinneri. 
pseudo-bulbs, bearing two large, strap-shaped leaves, and 


A large-growing species, with stout 


an erect flower-scape from 2ft. to 3ft. high. Flowers 2in. 
to 3in. across, chestnut-brown, mottled with green; lip pale 
rose, mottled with white. A native of Guatemala, whence 
it was sent by Mr. U. Skinner in 1854. It blooms in July 
and August, and requires cool treatment, with plenty of 
water. 

Bateman’s Monograph, t. 2. 
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ONCIDIUM. 


A VERY large number of epiphytes, exclusively natives of 
tropical America—being generally diffused from Mexico 
and the West Indies to Bolivia and Brazil—are included 
in this genus. Over 250 species have been described, but 
it is questionable if the whole of these are distinct. No 
less than 180 of the number are supposed to be in 
cultivation in Europe—a fact which goes to prove that a 
large proportion of the plants are sufficiently ornamental 
for the garden. There are, however, many which, on 
account of their want of size or attractive colours, do 
not call for description here. We have selected about 
thirty distinct species as representative of the genus, and 
as comprising all that are worthy of being classed among 
first-rate garden Orchids. 

Botanically considered, the genus is, with few exceptions, 
a natural one, of well-marked characters, and_ easily 
distinguished from its allies, the Odontoglossums and the 
Miltonias. There are certainly links which connect these 
with each other, as, for instance, Odontoglossum aureum 
(called by some an Oncidium) and several others which 
are difficult technically to separate from Oncidium. With 
regard to Miltonia, Reichenbach himself proposed to merge 
that genus in Oncidium. For garden purposes, however, 
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this would have been a mistake, and it has never been 
insisted on. The floral characters which distinguish 
Oncidium are the short and thick column, with its two 
ear-like appendages, the lip forming an angle with the 
column, the usually warty crest on the latter, and its 
generally large, spreading front lobe. In habit, size, and 
shape of pseudo-bulb, in form and size of leaves, and 
in form of inflorescence, there is considerable variation 
amongst Oncidiums. The blossoms also vary from very 
small to large and showy ones; the arrangement and 
relative sizes of the different parts of the flower are 
equally diversified, and the colour ranges from yellow 
(the predominating hue) to brown, purple, white, and green. 

The charm of the Oncidiums resides in their generally 
huge spikes of bloom, their bright, attractive colours, and 
the beauty or peculiarity of the form of their flowers. 
The Butterfly Orchid (O. Papilio), with its singular form 
and rich colouration, so delighted the late Duke of Devon- 
shire when he saw it in flower at Chiswick, soon after its 
first introduction, that he determined to form a special 
collection of Orchids at Chatsworth. This set the fashion 
of Orchid-growing which is now so prevalent. O. Lan- 
ceanum, O. macranthum, O. Marshallianum, O. tigrinum, 
and O. varicosum, are amongst the most effective Orchids 
grown for exhibition. Even the smaller and less showy 
kinds are possessed of beauty and interest which entitle 
them to a place in all good collections. Then the flowers 
remain fresh for a very long time, and are often fragrant. 

Culture.—Their wide range of distribution, and the dif- 
ference in regard to the climatic and atmospheric conditions 
in which they grow wild, make it impossible for gardeners 
to accommodate all the popular Oncidiums in one house. 
The few distinctly tropical species, represented by 
O. Jonesianum, O. Lanceanum, and O. Papilio, can only be 
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grown in a hot, moist stove, where they must remain all 
the year. A considerable number of others require the 
temperature of the intermediate house, with moisture at 
all times. The great bulk of the cultivated species may, 
however, be grown in the cool house, or greenhouse, 
with treatment similar to that recommended for the 
Odontoglossums. The largest and most robust-growing 
species may be planted in well-drained pots or pans, 
in a mixture of peat and sphagnum. For others, pots, 
baskets, rafts, or blocks, are used, according to the 
supposed requirements of the different kinds. It is not, 
however, very material which plan is adopted, provided 
such important conditions as moisture, sweetness, ventila- 
tion, and freedom from insects, are not neglected. It is 
surprising how many Orchids will thrive without the aid 
of any compost whatever, finding nourishment in the 
atmospheric moisture and fresh air about them. 

With few exceptions, the species selected for description 
here are not difficult to cultivate. Their special require- 
ments are dealt with under the descriptions. 


0. ampliatum.—This is a large-bulbed, leathery-leaved 
species, and when in good health it produces a magni- 
ficent inflorescence. The pseudo-bulbs are large, spheroid, 
compressed, bright green, with purple spots when young, 
becoming blackish purple and wrinkled with age. The 
leaves are gin. long, 24in. wide, glossy green, and 
leathery. The flower-spike, which springs from the base 
of the matured pseudo-bulb, is from rft. to 3ft. long, 
branched, and many-flowered. The flowers have small 
sepals and petals; the lip is spreading, reniform, wavy, 
14in. across, narrow at the base, with two small lateral 
lobes, and a prominent, two-lobed crest. The colour of 
the sepals is yellow, with red spots, and there are a few 
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red spots about the base of the petals and lip, the rest 
being a bright yellow; the colour of the back of the flowers 
is much paler than that of the front. This species requires 
a tropical temperature, plenty of light, and moisture in 
moderation. It should be planted in well-drained peat and 
sphagnum, and may be grown either in pots, in baskets, 
or on blocks. It is a native of Central America, and was 
introduced in 1832. The flowers vary in size, those of a 
form called var. majus being half as large again as those 
of the type. Flowering season, March to May. 
Botanical Register, t. 1699. 


O. Brunleesianum.—A distinct and beautiful species, with 
the habit of O. sarcodes. It has erect, cylindrical pseudo- 
bulbs, each with a pair of oblong, acute, dark green leaves. 
The flowers are very numerous, on erect, branching spikes, 
150 having been produced on one spike by the plant which 
first blossomed in England; the sepals and petals are almost 
equal, oblong, 4in. in length, not spreading as in the majority 
of Oncidiums, primrose-coloured; the petals are yellow, 
barred with brown; the lip, which is the showiest part of 
the flower, is three-lobed, the two lateral lobes yellow, 
folding and almost forming a tube, whilst the front lobe is 
tongue-like, recurved, and coloured a rich maroon. This 
remarkable plant was introduced by accident amongst some 
mixed Orchids brought by an engineer from Brazil in 1883. 
It flowered in 1885, and created quite a sensation amongst 
Orchid-growers. A portion of the plant was, it is stated, 
soon after purchased from its lucky possessor for 150 guineas. 
It blossoms in the spring, and requires the same treatment 
as O. sarcodes. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, v., t. 206. 


0. candidum.—A very remarkable little plant, which 
until recently was known as Palumbina candida, It has 
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flattened, oblong pseudo-bulbs smooth, one-leaved, 2in. long, 
Leaves ensiform, 6in. to gin. long, 3in. wide, keeled and 
sharp-pointed. Flower-spikes developed with the new 
growth, erect, wiry, about rft. long, usually six-flowered ; 


Fig. 87, Flowers of Oncidium candidum 
(nat. size). 


each flower is about 1}in. long; upper sepal ovate, concave, 
sin. long, the two lower ones united, also concave; petals 
ovate, din. long, flat; lip almost triangular, din. by #in., the 
crest almost lost in the base of the column. The colour of 
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the whole flower is white, tinted with purplish rose. 
Botanically, this is one of the most interesting of Onci- 
diums; it is also sufficiently ornamental to be included in 
good collections. It thrives under cool treatment, and 
should never be rested. Introduced from Mexico in 1843. 

Fig. 87; Botanical Magazine, t. 5546 (as Palumbina 
candida). 


0. cheirophorum.—A charming little plant, with small, 
sweet-scented flowers, on elegant scapes. The pseudo- 
bulbs are rin. long, ellipsoid, compressed, smooth, wrinkled 
when old. Leaves about 5in. long, narrow, grass-like, bright 
green. Scape very slender, 6in. to gin. long, freely branched, 
and crowded with bright yellow flowers, each less than $in. 
across; sepals and petals nearly equal, almost round, 
reflexed, concave; lip much larger than the other parts, 
three-lobed, with a central callus of irregular form; column 
thick, conspicuously winged. This is one of the most 
popular of the small-flowered Oncidiums. It thrives in a 
cool, moist house, such as suits Odontoglossum crispum. 
Small pans filled with peat-fibre, sphagnum, and crocks, 
suit it best, and it should be hung close to the roof-glass. 
It is a native of New Granada, whence it was introduced 
about 1856. It blossoms in December and January. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6278. 


0. concolor.—One of the most attractive of yellow- 
flowered cool-house Orchids, its graceful, pendent racemes 
of bright-coloured flowers being particularly ornamental. 
The pseudo-bulbs are 1tin. long, oval, flattened, furrowed, 
sheathed at the base, and each bearing a pair of strap- 
shaped, pointed, bright green leaves, 6in. to gin. long. 
The flower-scape is ift. or more in length, arched or 
pendent, and bears numerous flowers, each nearly 2in. 
across, and of a pure canary-yellow colour; upper sepal 
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and two lateral petals iin. long, ovate, and_ pointed; 
two lower sepals partly united and pointing downwards; 
lip nearly 2in. long, 14in. broad, flat, slightly lobed, and 
having a pair of raised, reddish ridges running down into 
the base; column winged, tipped with orange. When 
planted in a basket or on a raft, and placed in a cool, 
moist house, this species grows freely, and blossoms profusely 
from April to June. It was introduced from the Organ 
Mountains, in Brazil, in 1837. 
Coloured Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 3752. 


0. cornigerum.—An easily-grown, compact, free-flowering 
species, related, to O. curtum. Pseudo-bulbs sulcate, 3in. 
long, one-leaved. Leaf thick and fleshy, broadly ovate, 
4in. long, dark green. Flower-spike thin, about 14ft. long, 
branched and crowded with flowers on the upper half. 
Flowers bright yellow, with bands of red-brown, small, 
but sufficiently numerous to make a fine display; sepals 
and petals jin. long, ovate, incurved; lip fiddle-shaped, 
with long, narrow side lobes, and a pair of projecting, 
horn-like processes at the base. Grown in a basket, and 
suspended so that the spikes hang down over the sides, 
this plant is really attractive. It requires a position in 
the Cattleya-house, and plenty of moisture at all times. 
It blossoms in April and May. Introduced from Brazil in 
1829. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3486. 


0. crispum.—An old favourite, and still one of the very 
best garden Oncidiums. It is easy to manage, blossoms 
freely, and is abundant enough to be always cheap. The 
pseudo-bulbs spring from a stout, creeping rhizome, and 
are broadly ovate, flattened, deeply furrowed, rough, and 
usually dark brown in colour. The leaves are in pairs, 


and are about gin. long by tlin. broad, leathery, deep 
2 8B 
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olive-green. Flower-spike stout, arched, branched, bearing 
from twenty to fifty large flowers, each from 14in. to 3in. 
across, and coloured deep shining brown, with a few 
yellow and reddish marks on the lower parts of the 
segments; sepals and petals large, oblong, narrow at the 


Fig. 88. Flowers of Oncidium crispum 
(nat. size). 


base, rounded at the apex, the margin crisped and wavy; 
lip almost circular, stalked, with two horn-shaped side 
lobes, and a three-lobed, warted, yellow crest; column 
yellow, with red wings. This plant may be grown on a 
block or raft, or in a basket, in the Cattleya-house. It 
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requires very little material about its roots. When growing, 
it enjoys abundance of moisture, with plenty of light; 
during winter it requires less water, but should never be 
dried. It blossoms at various seasons; the flowers last about 
a month. » Native of Brazil, &c.; introduced about 1830. 

Fig. 88; Botanical Magazine, t. 3499. 

Var. grandiflorum has very large flowers, the segments 
being edged with yellow. 


Fig. 89. Oncidium Crasus 
(nat. size). 


0. Cresus.—A small but pretty species, of tufted habit, 
and bearing flowers of pansy-like nature. It has narrow, 
sulcate pseudo-bulbs, rin. long, with a distinct neck, 
Supporting a pair of light green, strap-shaped leaves 4in. 
long. The flower-spike is semi-erect, shorter than the 
B 
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leaves, and bears from three to six flowers, each trdin. 
across. Sepals and _ petals oblong, spreading, reddish 
brown, the margins recurved; lip three-lobed, the two 
lateral lobes being almost round, and the middle and 
larger one reniform, in. across, rich golden yellow, with 
a large, eye-like blotch of black-purple about the prominent, 
toothed crest. This is a delightful little plant when well 
managed. When grown in the warm end of the Odonto- 
glossum-house, or along with Cattleyas, and suspended 
near the roof-glass, it usually thrives; it should be planted 
in shallow pans or teak baskets, in a mixture of good 
peat and sphagnum, and it likes plenty of water and fresh 
air in summer. The blossoms are produced in July. 
Introduced from Brazil in 1872. 

Fig. 89 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘‘Garden”’); Botanical Magazine, t. 5193 (as O. longzpes). 


0. cucullatum.—A small but pretty-flowered Orchid, 
showing considerable variety both in form and colour. The 
pseudo-bulbs are oval, about 143in. long, smooth, becoming 
furrowed with age, one-leaved. Leaf 6in. long, 3in. wide, 
rather stiff, pointed, dark green. Flower-scape erect, wiry. 
8in. to 12in. long, bearing from six to twelve flowers, each 
I}in. across; sepals and petals small, oval, concave, rose- 
purple; lip large, spreading, two-lobed, the edges unbroken, 
with a small, fleshy crest, white or rose, and spotted with 
dark purple. The flowers are developed in spring, and 
remain fresh for a long time. This is one of the coolest 
of the Andean Orchids, and thrives best when planted 
in shallow pans or baskets, and kept in a well-ventilated, 
moist greenhouse. It likes moisture at the root always. 
A native of New Granada, where it is found at an eleva- 
tion of 13,oo00ft. 

Paxton’s Flower Garden, ii1., t. 87. 
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Var. Chestertont.—Sepals and petals narrow; lip with 
two prominent side lobes and a long waist, and of a pale 
colour, with crimson spots. 

Var. flavidum.—Sepals and petals yellow, with brown 
blotches ; lip purple, margined with white. 

Var. macrochilum.—This is larger in all its parts than 
the type, and the flowers are plum-colour, having a labellum 
of mauve, with violet spots. 

Var. nubigenum.—Lip white, with a large, purple blotch 
about the crest. 

Var. Phalxnopsis.—A pretty variety, with flowers nearly 
as large again as those of the type; the parts being pure 
white, with purple blotches. Syn. O. Phalenopsis. 


0. curtum.—An ornamental, free-flowering species, similar 
in habit to O. crispum, the pseudo-bulbs and leaves of 
these two being very much alike. The inflorescence is an 
erect, freely-branched panicle, bearing numerous flowers of 
medium size; sepals and petals similar, obovate-obtuse, 
wavy, yellow, with reddish bars and blotches; lip roundish, 
bilobed, nearly iin. across, wavy, bright yellow in the 
middle, brown round the outside; crest lobed and warted, 
yellow, with reddish spots. The flowers are developed in 
spring, and remain in beauty for several weeks. The 
plant may be grown on a teak raft or in a basket, in a thin 
layer of peat-fibre and sphagnum, and placed along with 
O. crispum. A native of Brazil, whence it was introduced 
by Veitch in 1847. 

Fig. go (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘““Garden”’); Botanical Register, 1847, t. 68. 


0. dasystyle——An elegant little Orchid, the large, black- 
purple callus on the labellum being not unlike the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our native Bee Ophrys. The pseudo- 
bulbs are oval, compressed, 14in. long, at first smooth 
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becoming furrowed with age, and each bearing a pair of 
keeled, bright green leaves 5in. by 1in. The slender scape 


Fig. 90. Oncidium curtum, showing Habit and detached Flower 


(Habit, much reduced: Flower, nat. size). 


springs from the base of the ripened pseudo-bulb, and is 
about 8in. long; it bears from three to five flowers, each 
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thin. across. Sepals and petals nearly equal, }in. long, 
pale yellow, with purplish blotches; lip spreading, kidney- 
shaped, with a short, stalk-like claw, the edges wavy, and 
the colour pale yellow; crest large and prominent, two- 
lobed, smooth, shining dark purple; column short, with a 
pair of rounded wings. Introduced from Brazil in 1873. 
This species should be grown on a block of soft wood, and 
a little sphagnum should be placed about its roots. It 
likes plenty of moisture whilst growing, but should be 
rested fairly dry. A position near the glass in the Cattleya- 
house suits it best. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6494. 


0. excavatum.—A very handsome plant, of large size 
and of easy culture. Its pseudo-bulbs are from gin. to 
sin. long, ovate-oblong, compressed, shining green. The 
leaves are in pairs on the tops of the pseudo-bulbs, and 
there are also several from the base of each; they are 
1}ft. long, 14in. broad, leathery and shining. The stout, 
branched scapes are from 3ft. to 5ft. long, and bear 
a great number of bright-coloured flowers, each rin. 
across; the sepals are smaller than the petals, and alter- 
nate with them; the lip is three-lobed, with several broken 
ridges near the base forming the crest. The colour of 
the whole flower is rich golden yellow, with a few dark 
cinnamon spots on each segment. Strong plants of this 
species have produced as many as 100 flowers on one 
scape. Being a robust grower, it likes plenty of pot- 
room, liberal supplies of water at the root, and an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. It was introduced from Peru 
about 1839. Syn. O. aurosum. 

Fig. 91; Botanical Magazine, t. 5293. 


QO. flexuosum.—An old favourite, and one of the easiest 
of Oncidiums to cultivate. It has ovate, flattened, furrowed 
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pseudo-bulbs, 2in. long, each bearing two oblong or strap- 
shaped, bright green leaves, about 6in. long. Flower-spike 
large, branching, many-flowered. Flowers scarcely tin. 
across; sepals and petals very small, recurved, yellow, 
with chestnut bars; lip yellow, with a few reddish freckles, 
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Fig. 91. Flowers of Oncidium excavatum 


(nat. size). 


#in. across, reniform, with a narrowed base, a pair of 
short lateral lobes, and a prominent, warted, cushion-like 
crest. This species flowers freely at various seasons, and 
the blossoms remain fresh for several weeks. It should 
be planted in a pot or basket, in peat-fibre and sphagnum, 
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and be kept constantly moist. It grows and flowers regu- 
larly under cool treatment. Introduced from Brazil in 1818. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 2203. 
There are several varieties of O. flexuosum, which differ 
from the type here described in being larger-flowered or 


more copiously spotted. 


0. Forbesii.—This is one of the most ornamental of all 
Oncidiums, but it is unfortunately rare in cultivation. 
The somewhat similar species O. crispum is often grown 
under this name. O. Forbesii has oval, flattened, furrowed 
pseudo-bulbs, with brownish basal sheaths and leathery, 
dark green, strap-shaped leaves about gin. long. The 
scape is about ift. long, branched, and crowded with 
flowers each 2in. across; sepals ovate, 4in. long; petals 
1in. long, tongue-shaped, wavy, with a stalk-like base; 
lip three-lobed, 1in. long, the side lobes small, the other 
spreading, fan-shaped, and wavy. The colour of the whole 
flower is rich, glossy, reddish brown, with an_ irregular 
margin of yellow; the tubercled crest is spotted with red. 
Introduced from Brazil to the Duke of Bedford’s collection 
at Woburn in 1837, and named in compliment to his gar- 
dener, Mr. Forbes, who was one of the most skilful Orchid- 
growers of his day. It should be fastened to a block of 
soft wood, and be kept in a warm greenhouse. The 
blossoms are produced in autumn, and remain fresh a long 
time. ‘‘This species is far more variable than the good 
old O. crispum, and even than O. pratextum” (Rchb. f.). 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3605. 


0. Gardnerii—A handsome species, with moderately 
large flowers, very near O. Forbesii and O. curtum, from 
which it differs in the form and crest of the lip, and in 
having very small column-wings. It has oblong-ovate, 
furrowed pseudo-bulbs 2in. to gin. long, and dark green, 
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rather broad leaves, which are purplish on the under side. 
Flower-spike long, branching, many-flowered; sepals and 
petals rin. long, broadly ovate, with short, stalk-like bases, 
the margins wavy, shining brown, with yellow edges; lip 
kidney-shaped, 1}in. across, very wavy, with two small 
basal lobes; colour bright yellow, with broad blotches of 
brown in a ring round the margin. The flowers, which 
last several weeks, are produced in summer, about July, 
and are fragrant. Placed on a teak ratt or in a basket, 
in the cool house, this species grows well and flowers 
annually. It is found wild on forest-trees on the Organ 
Mountains, in Brazil, whence it was introduced in 1843. 
Williams’ Orchid Album, 1., t. 12. 


0. hematochilum.—A large-leaved, bulbless species, with 
an erect spike of brightly-coloured flowers. It is closely 
related to O. Lanceanum, and is almost as ornamental as 
that species. The leaves are oblong, flat, thick, stiff, 6in. 
to gin. long, about 2in. broad, dark green, with dull brown 
spots. The flower-spike is erect, compact, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
and bears from ten to thirty flowers, each 1#in. across; 
sepals and petals equal, nearly 1in. long, spathulate, wavy, 
greenish yellow, with spots of rich cinnamon; lip narrow 
at the base, and eared, the front part spreading, oval, #in. 
wide, undulated, with a hump-like crest; colour bright 
crimson, with marginal spots of a deeper colour. This 
distinct plant requires the same treatment as is recom- 
mended for O. Lanceanum. It blossoms in November. 
Introduced from New Granada in 1847. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, i1., t. 32. 


OQ. incurvum.—A distinct and pretty-flowered plant, of 
easy culture. It is one of the best of the smaller-flowered 
species. The habit is similar to that of O. ornithorhynchum, 
but more robust. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, compressed, 
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furrowed, 2in. long, two-leaved. The leaves are ensiform, 
about gin. long, acute-pointed, dark green. The flower- 


Fig. 92. Oncidium incurvum, showing Habit and detached Flowers 
(Habit, much reduced; Flowers, 2 mat. size). 


spikes are 3ft. or more long, much-branched, gracefully 
arched, and many-flowered; flowers thin. across; sepals 
and petals narrow, wavy, free, 2in. long, white, banded 
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with rosy purple; lip three-lobed, narrow in the middle, 
the lobes concave, pure white; crest fleshy, five-toothed. 
The flowers are fragrant, and remain fresh for about 
a month. Well-grown examples of this species are not 
uncommon in collections, and when bearing their numerous 
spikes of pretty flowers in autumn are very ornamental. 
The plant requires cool-house treatment, thriving when 
grown in a pot of peat and sphagnum, and supplied with 
moisture at all times. A native of Mexico; introduced in 
1845. Syn. O. albo-violaceum. 

Fig. 92; Botanical Magazine, t. 4824. 

Var. album has flowers wholly white. 


0. Jonesianum.—A beautiful-flowered species, distinct in 
habit, and a very effective plant in every way. It has 
scarcely-perceptible pseudo-bulbs, and thick, fleshy, rush- 
like leaves, which usually hang downwards, and are from 
gin. to 12in. long. The flower-spikes are developed from 
the base of the last-matured growth, and vary in length 
from 6in. to 2ft. The strongest spikes bear as many as 
a dozen flowers, each of which is 2in. across; sepals and 
petals equal, oblong, wavy, r4in. in length, and coloured 
creamy white, with large spots of chestnut; lip large, 
broad, flat, with small, serrated, yellow side lobes, the 
blade white, with a few crimson spots towards the base; 
crest composed of numerous yellow tubercles. Consider- 
able variety in the size and marking of the flowers 
characterises this species. When first introduced it was 
treated as a cool-house plant, but it thrives best when 
grown on blocks in a moist, tropical house, in a rather 
sunny position. Its flowers are developed at various times, 
usually in autumn and winter. Introduced from Paraguay 
in 1883. 

Fig. 93; Botanical Magazine, t. 6982. 
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0. Lanceanum.—A beautiful, fragrant, and large-flowered 
species, but with a bad reputation as a garden plant. It 
has no pseudo-bulbs, the leaves springing directly from a 
stout rhizome. Each leaf is 1ft. or more in length, about one- 
fourth as broad, thick, leathery, green, thickly spotted with 


Fig. 98. Oncidium Jonesianum, showing (1) Habit, and (2) Front and (8) Side 
Views of detached Flowers 
(Habit, much reduced; Flowers, #% nat. size). 


brown. The flower-spike is stout, erect, branched, 1ft. or 
more in height, and bears numerous flowers, which are 
from 2in. to 3in. across; sepals and petals equal, ovate, 
1in. long, fleshy, yellow, barred and blotched with chocolate- 
brown; lip iin. long, narrowed and waist-like in the 
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middle, the apex spreading and flat, rin. broad; colour 
variable, but usually rosy at the base and violet on the 
broad part. The flowers remain fresh about a month. The 
plant requires moist, tropical treatment, except during two 
or three winter months, when a dry position in the inter- 
mediate house is best. It should be planted in well- 
drained baskets or pans, in a mixture of peat and sphagnum, 
It likes a very high temperature whilst making new growth. 
Unfortunately, it is often badly affected by spot, and soon 
gets too weak to make good growth. It flowers usually 
in summer. A native of British Guiana; introduced in 1834. 
Botanical Register, t. 1887. 


0. leucochilum.—An old favourite, of noble habit, 
beautiful in flower, and showing considerable variation. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, flattened, furrowed, 2}in. long, one- 
or two-leaved. Leaves gin. long, 1in. broad, pointed and 
recurved. Flower-spikes long, arching, panicled; flowers 
numerous, 2in. across, with equal sepals and petals, oblong 
in shape, tin. in length, and coloured yellow-green, with 
blotches of dark brown; lip kidney-shaped, #in. across, 
with a red, stalk-like base, the blade two-lobed, pure white, 
turning to yellow with age, the two small lateral lobes 
also. white; crest composed of several parallel ridges. 
The colours vary in different plants. This species blossoms 
at various times, and lasts for several weeks in beauty. It 
requires cool-house treatment, and, being a strong grower, 
thrives best when planted in a pot in a mixture of peat 
and sphagnum. It requires water all the year round. A 
native of Mexico and Guatemala; introduced in 1835. 
Syn. O. digitatum. 

Bateman’s Orchids of Mexico and Guatemala, t. 1. 


0. macranthum.—This species ranks with the very best 
garden Orchids. It is a robust grower, thrives in a cool 
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house, and produces long spikes of very large, ornamental, 
and remarkably-formed flowers in spring. Its only fault 
is its somewhat shy-flowering nature. The pseudo-bulbs 
are ovate, laterally compressed, 3in. to 4in. long, furrowed 
and wrinkled when old, two-leaved. Leaves leathery, strap- 
shaped, about rft. long, 2in. broad, acute-pointed. Flower- 
spike from 6ft. to 12ft. long, twining, strong spikes 
bearing as many as seventy flowers, each of which is 4in. 
across; sepals narrow at the base, then becoming broadly 
ovate, crisp and wavy, tin. broad, and rin. in length, 
coloured bright yellowish brown; petals similar in shape, 
but broader, and coloured rich golden yellow; lip small, 
triangular, leathery, purple, with a white crest, which 
consists of a prominent keel with two acute teeth on 
either side. This species likes plenty of moisture at all 
times. It should be planted in a pot or basket, with a 
good cone of peat-fibre or fern-stem for the roots to 
penetrate. A native of New Granada and Central America; 
introduced in 1867. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5743. 


O. lamelligerum is similar to the above, but has even 
larger flowers, with a reniform dorsal sepal, coloured deep 
brown, with a yellow margin. The yellow petals have a 
few brown spots about the base. 


0. Marshallianum.—This superb plant, when not in 
flower, bears a close resemblance to O. crispum—so close, 
indeed, that the latter is sometimes imported and sold for 
the former. The resemblance does. not, however, extend 
to the flowers. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, from 2in. to 3in. 
long, compressed, furrowed when old, two-leaved. Leaves 
strap-shaped, 6in. to 8in. long, about 2in. broad, bright 
green, leathery. Flower-spikes stout, r1ft. to 2ft. long, 
branched; flowers numerous, 2}in. across; sepals ovate 
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and concave, }in. long, yellow, with purplish bands; 
petals rin. long, fiddle-shaped, wavy, two-lobed, and coloured 
deep golden yellow, with large blotches of chocolate-brown 
along the middle; lip spreading, nearly 2in. across, irregu- 
larly notched, suddenly contracted towards the base, where 
there are two ear-like lobes; colour bright yellow, with 
spots of orange-red about the base; crest formed of fleshy 
tubercles. No Oncidium is more effective than this when 
it is well managed, the flowers lasting a long while, and 
being very bright in colour. It should be grown on teak 
blocks or in baskets, in a mixture of peat-fibre and 
sphagnum, and placed in the cool or Odontoglossum 
house, where it should have plenty of light and moisture. 
It blossoms in May. A native of Brazil; introduced 
in 1866. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5725. 

O. Mantinii, a recently-introduced plant, is almost 
identical with O. Marshallianum, except in the colour of 
its flowers and the size of the petals, which are rin. long 
and 1in. broad; they are coloured deep chestnut, with a 
broad margin of bright yellow, whilst the lip is yellow, 
with spots of red scattered over it. Probably this plant is 
a variety of O. Marshallianum. 


0. ornithorhynchum.—This is a dwarf, compact, free- 
flowering plant, of easy culture. It has smooth, ovate, 
compressed pseudo-bulbs, 2in. long, each bearing a pair of 
grass-like leaves t1oin. long. The flower-scapes are thin 
and arched, about 1ft. long, branched, and many-flowered. 
The flowers are barely 1in. across; sepals and petals small, 
oblong, wavy; lip three-lobed or fiddle-shaped, the lateral 
lobes small and notched, the middle lobe much the largest, 
split at the apex, and bearing a conspicuous, warty, five- 
ridged crest; column short, with a long, curved rostellum. 
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unusual colour in the genus. The flowers are developed 
during the autumn and winter, and exhale a sweet, hay- 
like perfume for the whole month or so during which they 
last. This species may be grown as advised for O. Creesus. 
It likes shade and moisture at all times. A native of 
Mexico and Guatemala; introduced in 1826. Syn. 
O. roseum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3912. 

Var. albiflorum has white flowers, with a yellow crest. 


0. Papilio—This is the Butterfly Orchid, which most 
people are acquainted with and admire. The flower is 
very remarkabie in form, even for an Orchid, whilst in 
beauty it ranks among the best. The pseudo-bulbs are 
roundish, compressed, wrinkled, and so crowded as to over- 
lap each other; they are one-leaved, each leaf being from 
6in. to 8in. long, 2in. broad, leathery, deep olive-green, 
mottled with reddish brown. The flower-scape is basal, 
from 2ft. to 3ft. long, flexuose, jointed, flattened, winged, 
with a sheath at the top, from which the flowers spring, 
one at a time. The three sepals are all erect, 3in. long, 
narrow, and purplish-coloured ; the two lateral petals are 
oblong, crisp-edged, curved downwards, about 2in. long, 
bright yellow, with bands and blotches of red; the lip is 
stalked, with a roundish blade, 14in. across, very wavy and 
crisped at the edge, yellow, mottled or margined with 
bright cinnamon-brown; the column is short and winged. 
This plant is common in the West Indies and Venezuela, 
growing upon trees, and producing a very fine effect when 
in flower. Under cultivation here it is almost always in 
blossom, the same scape continuing to develop flowers for 
several years. It requires tropical treatment, with plenty 


of moisture and sunlight all the year round, and thrives 
2G 
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best when fastened to a block of soft wood, although some 
growers are successful with it under basket-treatment. It 
should have a little sphagnum about its roots during the 
growing season. Should the plants get weak, it is a good 
plan to remove all the flower-spikes and encourage new 
growth. This species is interesting on account of its 
having been the first Orchid to find much favour among 
horticulturists. It was introduced from Trinidad in 1823. 

Plate; Botanical Magazine, t. 2795. 

There are several varieties, the best being the following: 

Var. Eckhardtii.—Remarkable for its large flowers, having 
a lip coloured yellow, with an orange-red border. 

Var. Kramerianum.—This is the finest of all. When 
healthy, it has leaves about rft. long by 4in. wide, beautifully 
mottled with cinnamon. The flowers are large; the sepals 
and petals are rich golden yellow, with reddish blotches ; 
the lip is pale yellow, with a zone of reddish spots near 
the margin. It is a native of Central America. Syn. 
O. Kramerianum. 


0. pretextum.—A free-flowering, ornamental plant, which 
in pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and general habit, is almost 
identical with O. crispum. Flower-spike long, arching, 
branched, and many-flowered; flowers each 2in. across; 
sepals obovate, stalked, jin. long, yellow, with bands of 
brown; petals stalked, obovate, wavy, twice as large as 
the sepals, brown, with a tinge of yellow on the margins; 
lip 14in. broad, kidney-shaped, narrow at the base, having 
short side lobes and a warted crest with three blunt 
teeth, yellow, with a broad marginal band of brown. It 
requires the same treatment as O. crispum, and blossoms 
in July, the flowers lasting for about a month. A native 
of Brazil; introduced in 1876. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6662. 
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0. sarcodes.—A handsome-flowered, easily-grown plant, 
very similar in habit to O. curtum. The pseudo-bulbs are 
finger-like, 3in. to 5in. long, dark green, each bearing 
a pair of leathery, shining green leaves, 6in. to gin. by 2in. 
The flower-spike is from 2ft. to 5ft. long, branched, and 
many-flowered ; the flowers are variable in size, the finest 


Fig. 94. Flower of Oncidium serratum 


(nat, size). 


being 2in. across; sepals obovate; petals 3in. broad; 
lip broad and wavy; colour bright yellow, with blotches 
of brown-red, the blotches thickest on the petals, whilst 
on the lip there are only a few near the base. This 
plant should be in every collection, as it is easily managed 
and very floriferous when in health. It may be grown in 
baskets or pots, or on blocks, in an intermediate temperature. 
2 Caz 
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The flowers are produced in spring. Introduced from 
Brazil in 1849. Syn. O. Righyanum. 
Warner’s Select Orchids, i., t. 23. 


O. serratum.—A very handsome, large-flowered species, 
remarkable for its long, twining flower-spike. Pseudo- 
bulbs flask-shaped, from 4in. to 6in. long, partly inclosed 
in sheathing leaves till old. Leaves broad, leathery, rft. 
or more in length, 2in. broad, arched, bright green. Flower- 
scape from 6ft. to 12ft. long, branched, twining, many- 
flowered; flowers 31n. across; upper sepal reniform, rdin. 
broad, wavy and crisped; lower sepals 2in. long by }in. 
wide, curved, crisped and wavy; petals oblong, over rin. 
long, wavy, curled in till they almost meet over the 
column; lip small, fleshy, hastate, with a crest of five 
prominent ridges. The colour of the whole flower is 
bright cinnamon-brown, with the upper half of the petals 
and the edges of the sepals yellow. This species blossoms 
in winter. It should be planted in a roomy, well-drained 
pot, in a mixture of turfy peat and sphagnum, and be 
grown in the cool house. A native of Peru; introduced 
in 1850. 

Fig. 94; Botanical Magazine, t. 5632. 


The following species are very similar to the above in 
habit and form of flowers, viz.: 

0. cryptocopis.—Flowers reddish brown, margined with 
yellow ; lip small, reniform, recurved. 

0. falcipetalum.— Flowers very large, brown; scape 
2oft. long. 

0. hastiferum.—Flowers reddish brown; upper sepal 
ovate. 

0. ludens.—Sepals brown and yellow; petals yellow, 
marbled with cinnamon; lip ochre-yellow with a mauve 
crest. 
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0. trifurcatum.— Flowers brown, with yellow-edged 
petals; lateral sepals larger than the upper one. 

0. xanthodon.—Flowers nearly 2in. across; sepals and 
petals stalked, ovate, wavy, brown, with yellow margins; 
lip recurved, yellowish, with a prominent, warty crest. 


0. splendidum.—This is one of the finest of the culti- 
vated Oncidiums. Its flowers resemble those of another 
beautiful species, viz., O. tigrinum—indeed, Sir Joseph 
Hooker called it a variety of that plant. Until 1888, O. 
splendidum was scarcely known in gardens, but it has since 
been introduced in great quantities, and is now plentiful 
and cheap. It has roundish, compressed pseudo-bulbs, 
about 2in. in diameter, one-leaved. Leaf leathery, thick, 
oblong-ovate, 6in. to 12in. long, 2}in. broad, dull green. 
Flower-spike erect, branched, 2ft. or more in length, and 
many-flowered; flowers 3in. across; sepals and petals 
equal, lanceolate, rin. long, recurved, yellow-green, with 
broad bands of brown; lip large, narrow at the base, where 
there are two small lateral lobes, the blade being 2in. 
broad and rhin. long, colour a rich, uniform yellow, with 
a white, two-ridged disk. This plant requires tropical 
treatment; it may be grown on a block or in baskets, in 
a mixture of peat and sphagnum, and likes plenty of 
water and sunlight. It blossoms in spring. A _ native of 
Guatemala and Mexico; introduced in 1870. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5878 (as O. ¢tigrinum, var. 
splendidum). 


0. superbiens.—This species is similar to O. serratum. 
Pseudo-bulbs 4in. long, ovate, compressed, wrinkled when 
old. Leaves rft. long, 1}in. broad, leathery, acute-pointed, 
and keeled. Flower-spike twining, 2ft. to 5ft. long, branched, 
many-flowered ; flowers 24in. across; sepals stalked, broad, 
crisped and wavy, reddish brown, margined with yellow; 
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petals also stalked, shorter than the sepals, recurved, very 
wavy, bright yellow, with bands of reddish brown on the 
lower half; lip small, purple, lanceolate, recurved, the crest 
consisting of one large, blunt, lobed, yellow tooth. This 
is an attractive plant when in flower, but, like all the 
plants belonging to the group with large sepals and petals 
and a very small lip, it is not easy to flower, although it 
grows freely and keeps in robust health in a cool house 
under ordinary treatment. Like its allies, it requires a 
liberal allowance of root-room and plenty of water at all 
times. A native of New Granada and Venezuela; intro- 
duced in 1872. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5980. 


0. tigrinum.—A most beautiful, free-flowering, and very 
fragrant species, which thrives under ordinary treatment. 
It has large, broadly ovate, compressed pseudo-bulbs, 3in. 
long, and two-leaved. Leaves stout, leathery, bright green, 
about rft. long by 2in. broad. Flower-spike stout, erect, 
3ft. long, branched, many-flowered, each flower on a pedicel 
1din. long, and measuring 24in. across; sepals and petals 
equal, rin. long, wavy, recurved, acute-pointed, rich reddish 
brown, with a few bars and blotches of dull yellow; lip 
narrow and eared at the base, then expanded into a broad 
reniform or almost orbicular blade nearly 2in. across, its 
colour being bright sulphur-yellow. The odour of the 
flowers is violet-like and very powerful. No plant could 
be more useful than this, its blossoms usually developing 
in late autumn and winter, lasting several weeks, and 
filling the house with a delightful fragrance. It thrives 
in a warm greenhouse, requiring, in other respects, the 
same treatment as the Odontoglossums. A _ native of 
Mexico; introduced in 1840. Syn. O. Barkert. 

Botanical Register, t. 1651. 
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0. varicosum.—This is one of the most elegant and 
attractive-flowered Orchids. It has ovate, angled, furrowed 
pseudo-bulbs 2in. to gin. high, each bearing two strap- 
shaped, firm, dark green leaves about gin. long. Flower- 


Fig. 95. Flowers of Oncidium varicosum var. Rogersii 
(nat. size). 


spikes strong, arching, many-branched, sometimes  3ft. 
long and heavily laden with flowers, which are about tin. 
across; sepals and petals small, green, with brownish 
blotches; lip large, spreading, bright yellow, with two 
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ovate lateral lobes, then a narrow and short waist, the 
large middle lobe being kidney-shaped and _ notched; 
crest fleshy and curiously toothed. Cultivated on blocks 
or rafts, or in baskets, in a mixture of peat-fibre and 
sphagnum, and kept in the moist end of the Cattleya 
or intermediate house whilst growing, this and _ the 
following will produce fine spikes of flower during winter 
and spring. Whilst in bloom they may be placed in the 
cool house. A native of Brazil; introduced about 1850. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, iv., t. 192. 

By far the best of the several varieties is that known 
as Fogersit, of which spikes bearing over 150 flowers 
have been grown in England. The lip in this variety 
is fully 2in. across, and is of a rich golden-yellow colour, 
with a few bars of red at the base. 

Fig. 95; Floral Magazine, t. 477. 


0. zebrinum.—A very beautiful, large-flowered species, 
belonging to the small-lipped section. In habit, pseudo- 
bulb, and foliage, the plant is identical with O. macranthum. 
Flower-spike twining, 6ft. to 12ft. long, branched, and 
many-flowered; flowers over 2in. across; sepals and petals 
almost similar, r}in. long, narrowed to a stalk at the 
base, din. broad in the middle, the point acute, and the 
margins very wavy, colour white, with bands of reddish 
purple across the lower half; lip small, bent almost at 
right angles, fleshy, the crest thick, toothed, and warty, 
colour yellow, with spots of red. A native of Venezuela; 
introduced about 1871. It requires the same treatment 
as QO. varicosum, and flowers in August, remaining in 
beauty for about a month. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6138. 


CHAPTER XLV E. 


PAPHINIA. 


THIS is a small genus, included, in the latest classification, 
under Lycaste, but sufficiently distinct for garden purposes to 
justify us in retaining the older and better-known name. 
All the introduced species are small in growth, with very 
pretty and strikingly-coloured flowers, which, in proportion 
to the size of the plants, are surprisingly large. The 
pseudo-bulbs are short, clustered, and slightly furrowed, 
bearing two or three plaited, lanceolate leaves. The 
pendent scapes originate at the base of the pseudo-bulbs, 
and carry from one to three flowers, in which the sepals 
and petals are about equal in size, fleshy, widely expanded, 
and lance-shaped; they are also more or less barred and 
spotted with brown or purple on a whitish ground. The 
lip is unguiculate, three-parted, with a fringe of white, 
hair-like glands on the tip. There are two pairs of pollen- 
masses attached to a rather long caudicle. The species are 
natives of Trinidad and various parts of tropical South 
America, and all of them are worthy of cultivation. 
Culture.—Paphinias require stove treatment all the year 
round, shade during summer, and to be suspended near 
the glass. They should be planted in pans or small baskets, 
in a compost of fibrous peat and sphagnum, to which may 
be added a few pieces of charcoal. An abundant supply 
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of water is needed during active growth; and although 
much less is required during rest, it is not advisable to 
allow the plants to remain dry at any time. 


P. cristata.—This is a singular and exceedingly pretty 
species, with small, oblong pseudo-bulbs rfin. high, and 
lance-shaped, plaited leaves from qin. to 6in. long. The 
flower-scapes are sheathed in loose brown scales, and 
bear one or two, sometimes three, flowers from 3in. to 
4in. in diameter. The sepals and smaller petals are 
spreading and lance-shaped, the white ground being nearly 
covered with streaks and blotches of rich chocolate-brown. 
The singularly-formed lip is three-lobed, the side lobes 
being scimitar-shaped, and the much larger middle lobe 
triangular, with an upright tuft of club-shaped processes 
near the apex; these are white, the rest of the lip being 
of a rich chocolate-brown. The column is _ club-shaped, 
yellowish green, with transverse reddish-brown markings 
towards the base. This species flowers from June to 
September, and lasts about a fortnight in beauty. It was 
introduced from Trinidad in 1834, and is also found wild 
in Demerara and New Granada. Syn. Lycaste cristata. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4836. | 


P. grandis.— This large-flowered and very handsome 
species is the finest of the genus. The pseudo-bulbs are 
four-angled, somewhat compressed, with lance-shaped, 
plaited leaves. The flowers are 7in. in diameter, although 
they do not open to their full extent. The sepals and 
petals are broadly lance-shaped, the lower portion of 
each being of a creamy white, spotted and barred with 
chocolate-purple and the upper half entirely chocolate- 
purple. The lip is blackish purple at the contracted base, 
having a cream-coloured disc and two narrow side lobes 
of chocolate-brown; the purple middle lobe has two sickle- 
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shaped divisions spreading outwards, and is terminated by 
a cluster of cream-coloured hairs. The green column is 
1in. long, and is spotted with purple. This species flowers 
in October and November. It is a native of Brazil. Syn. 
Lycaste grandis. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, iv., t. 145. 


P. rugosa.—This interesting little species is similar 
in habit to P. cristata, but is smaller, having short, 
furrowed pseudo-bulbs, and pointed, plaited leaves. The 
flowers occur*singly or in pairs on the pendent scapes, 
and measure 3in. in diameter. The narrow, pointed sepals 
and petals are creamy white, spotted with dull purple, 
and the lip is reddish purple, with the terminal tuft of 
hairs white. It is not a common species, and although 
well worth growing, it is not so ornamental as either of 
the two preceding. A native of New Granada. Syns. 
P. Sanderiana, Lycaste rugosa. 


CHAPTER ALV EE 


PERISTERIA. 


A SMALL genus of tropical South American Orchids, of 
which four species have been discovered. They are large 
and handsome in appearance, and are characterised by 
large, fleshy pseudo-bulbs, surmounted by several long, 
plicate, pointed leaves. The flowers are produced on erect 
or drooping scapes, which spring from the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs. They are of fleshy texture, fragrant, and 
nearly spherical. The sepals are concave, and united at 
the base, and the petals resemble them, except that they 
are a little smaller. The lip is continuous with the column, 
and is sagittate at the base, the upper half bent over the 
face of the column, which is short and fleshy. P. elata is 
the finest species, on account of its beauty and its remark- 
able structure, which gives rise both to the generic name 
and to that by which the species are commonly known, 
viz., ‘‘Dove Orchids.” 

Culture.—The successful culture of Peristerias depends 
principally on their having very liberal treatment 
whilst growing, and a well-defined period of rest after- 
wards. When signs of growth appear, the plants should 
be potted in a well-drained compost of fibrous loam, crock- 
dust, and leaf-mould, and placed in a moist, tropical house. 
Water carefully at first, increasing the supply as the new 
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growths gain strength. When the pots are full of roots, 
an occasional dose of weak liquid manure is to be 
recommended. During rest they may be removed to the 
cooler part of the Cattleya-house, very little water being 
then needed. P. elata is very successfully grown by 
some cultivators, who treat it as a purely terrestrial 
Orchid, potting it in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a sprinkling of crushed bones and silver-sand added. 
The pots are plunged in a tan bed in a moist, sunny stove 
during the growing season. When growth is complete, the 
plants are removed to a shelf in an intermediate house, 
and given less water; they should not, however, be allowed 
to get dry. Bulbs as large as swans’ eggs, and flower- 
spikes 5ft. high, have been produced by this treatment. 
Peristerias are easy to keep alive, but unless they get 
very liberal treatment they will not flower. 


Fig. 96. Peristeria cerina, showing Habit and detached Flowers 
(Habit, much reduced; Flowers, nat. size). 


P. cerina.—A handsome species, having large flowers in 
pendent spikes, and with a strong smell like that of bruised 
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juniper-leaves. The pseudo-bulbs are egg-shaped, furrowed, 
dark green, and 3in. long. Leaves 1ft. or more long, 
lanceolate, stout, plaited, and dark green. Flower-spike 
short, stout, always pendulous, as shown in the illustration, 
and bearing from six to a dozen flowers, which are fleshy, 
somewhat cupped, and coloured yellow sometimes with the 
addition of a sprinkling of small, purple dots. A variety 
called guttulata is thickly dotted with violet. A _ plant 
such as is represented in the accompanying illustration is 
both singular in appearance and ornamental. During 
summer this species should be grown in the Cattleya-house, 
and be well watered; in winter it should be rested. It 
blossoms in June. A native of Mexico, whence it was 
introduced in 1835. 

Fig. 96. 

P. elata.—This species is of a stately habit, and when 


well grown is in every way a very ornamental plant. 


The onion-like pseudo-bulbs are slightly wrinkled, and 
broadly ovate in outline; they are usually from 4in. 
to 5in. high, and bear at the top three to five strong- 
nerved leaves, averaging between aft. and 3ft. in length, 
by 6in. in width, tapering towards both ends. The 
flower-stems are erect, 3ft. to 4ft. high, the upper third 
bearing the flowers, which are sweetly scented, wax- 
like, somewhat cupped, and measure 2in. across. The 
sepals are concave, and, like the smaller and more delicate 
petals, are shining white. The most remarkable feature 
of the flower is the column, which is united to the base 
of the thick and fleshy lip, and is furnished with two 
white, spreading, fleshy wings, and a bird’s-head-like top, 
supposed to bear a resemblance to a dove. The lip 
aud wings are sometimes spotted with purple. This 
species flowers from June to September, the racemes con- 
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tinuing to develop flowers for six or seven weeks after 


opening. It was introduced in 1826 from Panama, where, 


Fig. 97. Peristeria elata, showing Habit and detached Flowers 


(Habit, much reduced; Flowers, nat. size). 


because of the resemblance alluded to, it is called by the 
Spaniards ‘El Spirito Santo.” 
Fig. 97; Botanical Magazine, t. 3116. 
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P. pendula.—A distinct and handsome species, with 
oblong, furrowed pseudo-bulbs, and lance-shaped, striated 
leaves. The flower-scape is pendulous, from rft. to r4ft. 
long, and is produced from the base of the pseudo-bulb. 
As many as twenty flowers have been produced on a 
single raceme. They are fragrant, and nearly globular, 
measuring Iin. to r4in. across. The sepals are concave, 
and united at the base, and, together with the smaller 
petals, are of a pale yellow, tinged with rose, and thickly 
dotted with purple on the inner side. The thick, fleshy 
lip is yellowish white, with small, purple spots, and has 
an elevated protuberance on the centre. The column is 
furnished with two wings passing downwards into the lip. 
P. pendula rarely flowers in cultivation: the finest 
example of it ever seen in England was grown in the 
collection of Baron Schroeder. The species requires tropical 
treatment, and should be planted in a teak basket. A 
native of Demerara; introduced in 1855. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3479. 


CHAP PEK XLV ETT. 


PESCATOREA. 


ALONG with several other reputed genera, these epiphytal 
plants are now included under Zygopetalum in the ‘‘ Genera 
Plantarum”—the latest authority on generic limitation. For 
garden purposes, however, they are quite distinct, and are 
readily recognised, both by their habit and by their inflo- 
rescence. They have no pseudo-bulbs proper, and the ever- 
green, usually strap-shaped, reed-like leaves, are produced 
in distichous tufts from the crown of a short stem. The 
flowers are borne singly on scapes 3in. to 6in. long, and, 
as a rule, are large and showy, as well as sweetly scented. 
The sepals are concave, larger than the petals, and the 
lip is contracted at the base into a claw, but with the 
front portion large and spreading. A striking feature of 
the flower is the ruff-like crest near the base of the 
lip; it consists of numerous plaits or ridges, and is usually 
of a different colour to the rest of the lip. The species 
are all natives of the Andes of South America, and are 
mostly found at considerable altitudes. 

Culture-——The successful cultivation of Pescatoreas is, 
unfortunately, not so easy as could be desired. They are 
described by persons who have seen them in a wild state 
as inhabiting the moist recesses of the virgin forest, where 


they are rarely exposed to the sun’s rays. Under artificial 
2D 
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conditions they are found to thrive best in the coolest 
part of the East Indian house, or in the intermediate 
house, in a position shaded from bright sunshine. The 
absence of pseudo-bulbs indicates the necessity of keeping 
them moist during both winter and summer ; indeed, beyond 
a slight reduction in the amount of water required in winter, 
no attempt at resting them should be made, They thrive 
best when fastened on large blocks or rafts of teak, with 
lumps of peat-fibre, sphagnum, and pieces of charcoal about 
the roots; grown in this manner, the compost can be easily 
renewed without disturbing the roots, and can also be 
added to as the plants extend. They may also be grown 
in pots in the same compost, care being taken to give 
abundant drainage. Some cultivators grow these plants 
on flat dishes, with a cone of peat, moss, and charcoal, 
placed loosely about the roots; they are suspended near 


the roof in a moist, warm house, and shaded from 
bright sunshine. 


P. Backhousiana.—An attractive species, with linear, 
dark green, opposite leaves, between which the scapes 
are produced. The tapering sepals and petals have 
a creamy-white ground-colour, the tips being marked with 
purplish violet. The lip is three-lobed and cream-coloured, 
the callus consisting of numerous yellow ridges, with inter- 
vening lines of a brownish colour. The flowers measure 
gin. across, and are developed from June to August. The 
species is a native of Ecuador, and was introduced in 
1877. Syn. Zygopetalum Backhousianum. 


P. cerina.—A charming species, with tufted, oblong, 
pointed leaves, from troin. to 12in. long, and basal flower- 
stems, each of which is about 6in. long, and bears a 
flower about gin. in diameter. The rounded, oblong sepals 
are concave, fleshy, and straw-coloured, the upper one, as 
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well as the similarly-shaped but smaller petals, being paler. 
The lip is yellow, with a thick, semicircular crest on the 
centre, and a contracted base. The column is short and 
club-shaped, sometimes deep purple near the base. This 
species flowers at different periods, and remains long in 
beauty. It was introduced, in 1851, from Chiriqui, where 
it grows at an altitude of 8000ft. Syns. Huntleya cerina, 
Zygopetalum cerinum. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5598. 


P. Dayana.—This distinct and beautiful species has 
narrow, keeled leaves, 8in. to roin. in length, and flowers 
about 3in. across. The sepals are broadly ovate, and 
milky white, tipped with green; the smaller, rounded petals 
are entirely white. The lip is white, with the ring-shaped 
callosity on the centre of a beautiful purplish violet, the 
rays in front being similarly coloured. The column is 
mainly yellow, but has a broad, reddish patch at the base. 
This species flowers in the late autumn months; in a wild 
state it produces as many as twenty-five flowers fully open 
at one time. It is very variable in colour, and we append 
some of the varieties of which Prof. Reichenbach has 
published descriptions, all being of great beauty. The plant 
was introduced from New Granada in 1873. Syn. Zygo- 
petalum Dayanum. 

Var. candidula has the sepals and petals pure white, the 
lip being tinted with purplish crimson. A very lovely 
variety. 

Var. rhodacra has white sepals and petals tipped with 
purplish rose, and the lip white, suffused with crimson. 
The short, broad column is white, crimson at the tip. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6214. 

Var. sflendens has the tips of the sepals and petals of 
a dark violet colour, the lip being also deep violet. 

Be 
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P. Klabochorum.—This is one of the most beautiful of 
its kind. It has the typical strap-shaped, tufted, dark 
green leaves of the genus, and they are 1ft. or more in 
length. Like several other species, it varies considerably 
in the colouring of its flowers, the form described being 
that most commonly met with. All the varieties, however, 
are very ornamental. The flowers measure 3in. to 3}in. 
across, with the oblong, bluntish sepals and more pointed 
petals white, the points being of a chocolate-purple. The 


Fig. 98. Flower of Pescatorea Lehmanni 


(nat. size). 


three-lobed, trowel-shaped lip is usually yellowish (some- 
times white), the front portion being almost entirely 
covered with rows of purple-tipped hairs; the callus at 
the base is sulphur-coloured, with brown keels. The column 
is dull yellow, tinged with brown and purple. Introduced 
in 1879 from Ecuador. Syn. Zygopetalum Klabochorum. 

Williams’ Orchid Album i., t. 17. 

Var. ornatissimum has the tips of the petals a deep 
mauve-purple, and spots of the same colour at the base. 
The upper sepal has also a spot at the base. 
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P. Lehmanni.—An exceedingly handsome species, with 
leaves from 1ft. to r4}ft. long, and rin. broad. The flowers 
are 3in. to 3hin. in diameter. The sepals and petals are 
broadly ovate, and white, traversed by close, parallel lines 
of a reddish-purple colour. The small lip is of a deep 
mauve-purple, three-lobed, and very much narrowed at the 
base, the side lobes folded towards the column; the 
middle lobe is clothed in a remarkable manner with 
coarse, purplish hairs, and the callus, which consists of 
about a dozen longitudinal ridges, is of a  chestnut- 
brown. Considerable variation in colour appears in dif- 
ferent plants; in some, the lines on the sepals and petals 
more nearly approach violet, the lip also being violet. 
This species is a native of Ecuador. 

Fig. 98 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’). 


P. Wallisii—A very fine species, with the usual one- 
flowered scapes emerging from the base of the pointed, 
strap-shaped leaves. The flower is 3in. in diameter, and 
prettily coloured. The sepals are oblong, terminating 
abruptly in a point, and, like the rhomboidal petals, are 
of a rich creamy white, with the tips deep violet. The 
oblong lip is furrowed, and is of a dark violet shade, the 
margin being white. The callus and the column are also 
white, except the base of the latter, which is violet. A 
native of Ecuador, introduced in 1869, and requiring rather 
cooler treatment than the other species. Syn. Zygopetalum 
Wallisit. 


CHAPTER _ XE 


PMAIUS. 


A USEFUL genus of terrestrial plants, most of which are 
easily grown, free-flowering, and usually of stately and orna- 
mental habit. They have long, lance-shaped, plaited leaves, 
and erect flower-scapes bearing generally large and showy 
flowers. The sepals and petals are large and spreading; 
the lip is erect, and stands out from the rest of the flower, 
the base forming a kind of chin or spur, and the sides 
folding over and inclosing the long and slender column; 
the front portion is usually expanded, and has a wavy 
margin. Thunias are sometimes included under this genus, 
but, being quite distinct in habit and inflorescence, we 
prefer to keep them separate. Phaius has a wider dis- 
tribution than most genera of Orchids, occurring abundantly 
throughout tropical Asia, and also in tropical Africa, 
Madagascar, and Australia. 

Culture.—The following species, with the exception of the 
rare P. tuberculosus, are easy to grow and flower. They 
flourish in a compost of fibrous loam, leaf-soil or chopped 
sphagnum, and silver-sand, to which may be added, for the 
potting of well-rooted specimens, a small proportion of 
dried cow-dung. During the active season they like a 
warm, moist atmosphere, and liberal waterings at the 
root. Occasional applications of manure-water add colour 
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and vigour to the growth. In summer, the warmest part 
of the intermediate house is suitable; but in order to 
ripen the growth, and cause the plants to flower, they 
should be subjected to cooler treatment after the leaves 
have reached their full size. They will then require very 
little water. P. grandifolius and P. Wallichii often produce 
a large number of young growths in spring, and unless 
required for propagation, these should be thinned out in 
proportion to the size of the pot. By this means, stouter 
flower-scapes and larger and more numerous flowers are 
obtained. 


P. bicolor.—An easily-grown, useful, and ornamental 
species, closely resembling P. grandifolius in habit, the 
leaves only being somewhat narrower, and of firmer 
texture. The flowers measure over 4in. across, and are 
produced on strong, erect spikes, sometimes 5ft. in height. 
The pointed sepals and petals are 2in. or more long, and 
of a bright reddish brown; the side lobes of the lip are 
rose-coloured, and folded over the column, the broad front 
lobe being yellowish white, flushed with rose. The flowers, 
which are developed in summer, expand in slow succession, 
so that a strong spike lasts three or four months. On this 
account alone P. bicolor deserves to become a popular 
garden plant. It was introduced from Ceylon in 1837, 
and may be grown very successfully in an intermediate 
temperature. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4078. 


P. Blumei.—A desirable species with lance-shaped, plaited 
leaves, 2ft. in length, and short, roundish pseudo-bulbs, pro- 
duced from a creeping rhizome. The flowers are individually 
about 4in. in diameter, and are borne on the upper half 
of flower-scapes which originate at the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs, and attain a height of 3ft. to 4ft. The sepals and 
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petals are lance-shaped, pointed, and of an olive-brown 
colour. The sides of the lip are yellowish, and fold over 
the column, the large, expanded front lobe narrowing to 
a point at the apex, and being of a pretty crimson, edged 
with yellow. The species flowers in March and April, and 
is a native of Java. 

Var. Bernaysit has the sepals and petals white on the 
vucside, yellow within; the side lobes of the lip are 
sulphur-yellow, and the middle lobe is white, with a yellow 
centre. Introduced from Queensland in 1873. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6032 (as P. Bernaysit). 


P. grandifolius.—An old garden favourite, and still one 
of the most frequently cultivated. Its ornamental appear- 
ance, together with its easy culture, renders it a most 
valuable Orchid. It has large, roundish pseudo-bulbs, and 
large, dark green, plaited leaves, from the base of 
which the spikes of flowers are produced. These are 
3ft. to 4ft. high, and bear numerous showy flowers, about 
Ain. in diameter. The oblong, pointed sepals and petals 
are white on the outside, and of a reddish brown within. 
The projecting lip is tubular, 1}in. long, spreading at the 
apex, white, the throat and disc yellow, and the sides 
flushed with crimson. This species is a native of China 
and Australia, and was introduced to cultivation in 1778. 
It is now cultivated in most tropical countries, and in 
some parts has become naturalised. It flowers at various 
times between December and June, most frequently in 
March and April. 

Fig. 99; Botanical Magazine, t. 1924. 


P. maculatus.—One of the few Orchids which have 
variegated foliage, its flowers also being very beautiful. 
The pseudo-bulbs are 2in. high, furrowed, and ovate. The 
plaited leaves are 14ft. to 2ft. long, by about 4in. wide, 
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tapering at each end; they are dark green, freely marked 
with large, roundish, yellow spots. The flower-stems are 
14ft. to 2ft. high, and towards the top bear ten to fifteen 
flowers, rather closely arranged. The flowers are 2in. to 
3in. across, with the oblong sepals and petals of a clear, 


Fig, 99. Phaius grandifolius 
(much reduced). 


soft yellow, and the cylindrical lip also yellow, but streaked 
with reddish brown on the edges of the middle lobe. The 
species is a native of Northern India and Japan, and 
succeeds well in an intermediate house. It was introduced 
in 1823. Syns. Bletia flava, B. Woodfordit. 

Botanical Magazine, tt. 2719 and 3960. 
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A variety is in cultivation with flowers exactly resembling 
those of the type, but with unspotted leaves. 


P. tuberculosus.—This species is very distinct from its 
allies, and is one of the most beautiful Orchids introduced 
in recent years. Its small, slender pseudo-bulbs spring 
from a rhizome-like stem, which emits roots freely. The 
leaves are from 6in. to gin. long. The flowers are borne 


= 


Fig. 100. Flower of Phaius tuberculosus 


(nat. size). 


on erect spikes, and are each 2tin. in diameter, with 
pure white sepals and petals, the latter overlapping the 
slightly narrower sepals. The beautiful lip is three- 
lobed; the lateral lobes are yellow, almost covered 
with dull brownish-crimson spots, and arched over the 
slender, curved column; the central lobe is smaller and 
roundish, divided at the apex, wavy, and white, spotted with 
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rosy purple. A native of Madagascar, whence it was in- 
troduced in 1881. As before intimated, this species is a 
difficuit plant to grow successfully. It requires a higher 
temperature than the other species, and should have a 
shady, moist position in the tropical house. It seems to 
thrive best in a compost of peat-fibre, sphagnum, and small 
crocks, with abundance of water at the réots all the year 
round. It also thrives when fastened to an_ upright 
raft, with a tuft of living sphagnum about its rhizomes. 
It is apt to fall a prey to thrips, if not carefully watched. 
A large consignment of it has recently been brought 
to England by Messrs. Sander and Co. Syn. Bletia tuber- 
culosa. 

Fig. 100 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of 
the ‘‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’). 


P. Wallichii.—A fine species, similar to P. grandifolius 
in habit. Its leaves are from 3ft. to 4ft. long, with promi- 
nent, longitudinal nerves, and its flower-stems are erect, 
and from 3ft. to 5ft. in height. The flowers are qin. 
across, with lance-shaped sepals and petals, white on 
the outside, and of an_ orange-yellow, flushed with 
reddish purple, on the inner side. The lip is yellow, except 
in the throat, where it is of a brownish purple; it is 
pointed at the apex, and has a crisped margin. A native of 
the Khasya Hills, whence it was introduced in 1837. It 
is well suited for room decoration, its stately habit 
being very effective, and its flowers lasting about six weeks. 
It blossoms from February to May. 

Var. Manni has larger flowers, much deeper in colour, 
and is one of the handsomest of the genus. It is figured 
in the Botanical Magazine, t. 7023, as P. Wadllichiz. 


CHAPTER wis: 


PHALANOPSIS. 


FOR magnificence of flowers no genus of tropical Orchids 
surpasses this; indeed, it may be said to comprise some 
of the most beautiful of the whole family. The species are 
mostly natives of the hottest and moistest parts of the Old 
World, their natural range extending from Assam and 
Burmah, through the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, to 
the Moluccas and Philippines. Although the first Phale- 
nopsis was discovered in the Island of Amboyna as early 
as 1750, and figured about the same date, it was not until 
1836 that a living plant was introduced to this country. 
This flowered in 1838, and proved to be P. amabilis. It 
was afterwards sold by Messrs. Rollison for 100 guineas. 
Upwards of fifty named forms of Phalaenopsis are now in 
cultivation, all of which are epiphytes and, with the exception 
of some forms of P. Lowii, evergreen. The leaves usually 
number from four to eight, and are closely arranged in two 
opposite rows. None of the kinds have pseudo-bulbs, but 
the leaves are generally thick and leathery; in several 
species the upper surface is prettily mottled with silvery 
grey, and the under side coloured deep purple. The genus 
is distinguished by the grace with which the flowers are 
displayed; they usually face in one direction, and are 
elegantly supported on slender, frequently branching racemes. 
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Another charm of Phalzenopses is their remarkably free- 
flowering nature; P. Schilleriana has been known to bear 
over 170 flowers on a raceme, and as each flower is 2in. 
to 3in. across, very full and spreading, its splendid appear- 
ance may be easily conceived. In regard to the individual 
flower, the genus may be roughly divided into two sections: 
the one in which the sepals and petals are about the same 
size, and the lip is undivided at the apex—represented by 
P. Luddemanniana and P. violacea—and the other in which 
the petals are much larger and broader than the sepals, 
and where the apex of the lip separates into two divergent 
horns, which in some species assume quite a thread-like 
form. To the latter section the showiest species belong. 
A valuable property is the length of time the flowers remain 
in beauty; indeed, in cases where the plants are not in 
the most vigorous state, it is advisable to remove the flowers 
before they naturally fade. 

Culture.—Growing, as has already been stated, in some 
of the most tropical regions of the globe, on the trunks of 
trees and on the sides of rocks, Phalznopses’ luxuriate only 
under conditions of great heat and moisture, and especially 
is this the case during the period of active growth. During 
winter the plants should be kept in a temperature of from 
65deg. to 7zodeg., which after February, when signs of 
growth will re-appear, ought to be gradually raised until at 
midsummer it reaches 7odeg. to 75deg. by night, with a 
natural rise of todeg. by sun-heat in the daytime. In bright 
sunshine they require to be shaded, a thin tiffany blind being 
the best for this purpose. The most essential factor in the 
culture of these plants is probably the moistness of the 
atmosphere in which they grow. In the active season it 
should be kept as near saturation point as possible, and 
whilst in the shorter days it should be regulated in proportion 
to the temperature, anything approaching dryness is harmful 
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at any time. The same applies to watering at the root: 
copious supplies are needed when the plants are growing, and 
although great care is necessary when they are inactive, the 
moss in which they are planted must never be allowed to 
get quite dry. Watering overhead should be especially 
avoided in winter and on dull days. To guard against spot, a 
constant supply of fresh air is needed, but to prevent chills 
it should either be admitted at a distance from the plants, or 
be made to pass over hot-water pipes where evaporating pans 
are placed. Pots and baskets, cylinders and rafts, are used 
to grow Phaleznopses in. If the plants are to be suspended— 
a position in which the flowers are most effective—baskets or 
large rafts of teak are best; whilst if a stage is selected, long 
cylinders are much to be preferred. From the success we 
have seen attained by the latter method, we should recom- 
mend its adoption. In whatever position they are grown, a 
free and ample drainage is of the utmost importance. The 
material in which they are planted should consist of a thin 
layer of clean, live sphagnum placed upon a good layer of 
potsherds and lumps of charcoal. 

Although in some instances, where particular require- 
ments appear to be exactly met, Phalzenopses grow as freely 
as Cypripediums do, such is not by any means always the 
case. It often happens that, through differences in mois- 
ture, ventilation, &c., they succeed in the same house much 
more satisfactorily in one part than they do in another. 
P. amabilis and P. Stuartiana are the best species for an 
amateur to commence with: they are probably the easiest to 
grow, and are fully as beautiful as any others. In spring, 
about April or May, the plants should be examined at the 
root, and all dead and decaying matter brushed or washed 
away. This may be done without disturbing the living 
roots, which cling to the teak and cannot be removed without 
risk. We have often taken away all the drainage and 
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sphagnum, washed the roots and insides of the baskets or 
cylinders, and replaced the drainage and moss, without 
loosening a single live root. Should the plants require a 
shift into larger baskets or cylinders, it is almost always safest 
to place the old one inside the larger one and fill up with 
drainage. The finest examples of Phalenopsis ever grown 
were in the collection formed by the late Mr. Partington, ' 
of Slough. These plants had from six to eleven leaves 
each, and some of the leaves were 16in. long. Success in 
this case is supposed to be due to periodically dressing the 
gravel of the stages and path with salt. This may do good 
—it cannot do harm—and there does not appear to be any 
difference between the treatment here recommended and 
that practised by Mr. Partington’s gardener, except only 
in the use of salt. Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., of the 
Clapton Nurseries, have long been famous for their success 
in importing and cultivating Phalenopses. The more 
popular species are represented in their nurseries by the 
thousand, and when in blossom they form a picture of 
the greatest beauty. The accompanying Plate, for which we 
are indebted to the Editor of the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
represents a Phalznopsis-house at Clapton. 


P. amabilis—A beautiful, free-flowering species, the 
flowers, if kept dry, remaining fresh for several weeks. 
It has thick, elliptical, lance-shaped, brownish - green 
leaves, divided obliquely by a prominent midrib. The 
flowers are borne in two opposite rows, on long, pendent, 
often branching racemes; they are jin. in diameter, and 
are entirely white except the lip, which, on the inner side, 
is spotted and streaked with rosy pink and yellow. In 
shape the sepals are broadly ovate, the petals being still 
broader and somewhat rhomboidal; the lip is three-lobed, 
the side lobes standing erect at each side of the column, 
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and the central one dividing at the apex into two slender, 
twisted filaments. It is found in Java and the Philippine 
Islands, and was first introduced in 1836. It flowers at 
various seasons, but most freely during the summer months. 
Syn. P. Aphrodite. 

Fig. 101; Botanical Magazine, t. 4297. 


Fig. 101. Phalenopsis amabilis 


(much reduced). 


P. gloriosa has been given a specific name, but it is 
nearly allied to P. amabilis. Its flowers are a trifle larger, 
and it also differs slightly in the callus on the lip. As 
regards its beauty, the name is appropriate. 


P. Esmeralda.—A small, pretty-flowered species, with 
erect flower-spikes. The leaves are thick and fleshy, grey- 
green, with a few dull brown spots; in strong plants the 
leaves do not exceed gin. in length. The flower-spike 
varies in length from 6in. to 14ft., and bears from six 
to a dozen or more flowers, each hin. across; sepals and 
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petals equal in size, and coloured light rosy purple; lip 
deep purple, witha pair of yellowish lateral lobes and two 


Fig. 102, Phalenopsis Esmeralda 


(4 nat. size). 


slender, narrow appendages near its base. A native of 
Burmah and Cochin China; introduced about 1877. 
Fig. 102. 


A colour variety of this species has been described under 
2E 
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the name of P. antennifera. It differs from the type only 
in having flowers a little darker in colour. 


P, grandifloraa—Probably the finest Phalznopsis as 
regards the size and purity of its flowers, and certainly 
one of the loveliest Orchids in cultivation. Its light green, 
oblong leaves are very thick and leathery, healthy plants 
being ornamental even when not in blossom. Its strikingly 
beautiful flowers are from 4in. to 5in. in diameter, and are 
produced on stout, long, arching, purplish-coloured racemes. 
The petals are much broader than the sepals, which they 
overlap, both being pure white. The three-lobed lip is 
chiefly. white, the front margins of the side lobes having 
a yellowish tinge; the middle lobe is spear-shaped, the 
extremity separating into two yellow filaments, which curve 
upwards. It was introduced in 1847 from Java and Borneo, 
where it is found attached by its roots to the trunks of 
trees. It flowers at all seasons of the year, generally from 
March to October. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5184. 


P. intermedia.—This is an interesting and very handsome 
plant. It was long supposed by Orchidists to be a natural 
hybrid between P. amabilis and P. rosea, a supposition 
proved to be true by Messrs. Veitch, who, in their Orchid- 
houses at Chelsea, succeeded in obtaining a plant similar 
to imported ones by crossing these two species. In habit 
it more nearly resembles P. amabilis, its leaves being a 
paler green. The flowers are not so large, and the scapes 
have a brownish-purple tinge. The oblong, pointed sepals 
are white, as are also the somewhat four-sided, much larger 
petals, with the exception of a few rose-coloured spots at 
the base. The lip is small; the side lobes are erect, rosy 
purple, spotted with crimson; the central lobe is rich 
crimson, terminating in two short attenuations at the apex. 
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Introduced from the Philippine Islands in 1867. Syn. 
P. Lobbiz. 

Var. Brymeriana is very rare and beautiful. It differs 
from the type in having its two lower sepals spotted with 
purple at the base, and the petals of a rosy-lilac tint; also 
in the side lobes of the lip being partly white, spotted 
with magenta. 

Var. Porteana is the finest form of P. intermedia. Its 
leaves are about ft. long, and of a deep green. The 
racemes are branched, and bear numerous large flowers, 
in which the lip is rich purple-rose, the base of the central 
lobe being tinged with orange-yellow. It is very rare. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, new series, v., p. 369. 


P, Lowii.—A delightful plant, with flowers of extreme 
elegance and beauty. Its leaves are deep green, tinged 
with purple, and four or five occur in a tuft on each 
plant; they are about gin. long, rin. broad, and pointed. 
The flower-spike is slender, of a purplish tinge, and carries 
from five to twenty flowers. The latter are rtin. in 
diameter, with the oblong sepals and the broader, rounded 
petals white, flushed with purple. The lip is three-lobed, 
and of a rich violet-purple, the side lobes being slightly 
paler than the central one. The apex of the column is pale 
purple, and in shape may be compared to an elephant’s trunk. 
The flowers expand during the summer months, and remain 
for some weeks in beauty. This plant is commonly supposed 
to cast all its leaves annually, but several specimens have 
come under our notice which retained their leaves through- 
out the year. It has been suggested in explanation of 
this that both deciduous and evergreen forms of the plant 
exist in a wild state, the variation being due to differences 
in climatic conditions. We have seen specimens succeed 
admirably when grown on rafts of teak, with sphagnum placed 
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about the roots, and suspended in a very moist and shaded 
position in a stove, the moss being kept damp and grow- 
ing throughout the year. It is, however, one of the most 
difficult of Phalznopses to cultivate. A native of Moul- 
mein, Borneo, &c.; introduced in 1862. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5351. 


P. Luddemanniana.—This is a small-growing plant, with 
thick, oblong leaves 6in. to 8in. in length. On cultivated 
plants the flower-spike rarely reaches more than 8in. in 
length, and bears a few handsome flowers towards the 
apex. The flowers are between 2in. and 3in. wide, the 
sepals and petals being oblong and pointed, with the ground- 
colour white, prettily marked with transverse lines of violet- 
purple towards the base, and of brown towards the points. 
The middle lobe of the lip is oblong, and of-a deep violet 
colour, the side lobes being narrower and pale purple. 
On account of its distinctness, and the long time its flowers 
last, this species is well worth growing. It is remarkable 
for the freedom with which it produces young plants on 
the old flower-spikes, an exceptional character among Orchids, 
and one which renders the increase of the species easy. A 
native of the Philippine Islands; introduced in 1867. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5523. 


P. Sanderiana.—A very handsome plant of recent intro- 
duction, probably a natural hybrid between P. Schilleriana 
and P. amabilis. The leaves are almost elliptical and in 
colour nearly resemble those of P. Schilleriana. They do 
not, however, grow to such a length, and are usually of 
about the same size as those of P. amabilis. The flowers 
are from gin. to 4in. across. The sepals are broadly 
ovate and about iin. long, the larger petals being un- 
usually broad and full. The colour of sepals and petals is 
generally a soft rose, sometimes with a purplish tinge. 
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The lip is three-lobed, with the side lobes almost orbicular, 
and white, spotted at the base with purple; the middle 
lobe is white, tinged in certain places on the margin with 
yellow, and separates at the apex into two long, slender 
filaments, which curl upwards. This showy Orchid flowers 
at various seasons, oftenest perhaps in summer. It is a 
native of the Malayan Archipelago, and was introduced 
in 1883. 
Williams’ Orchid Album, v., t. 209. 


Fig. 108. Phalenopsis Schilleriana 


(much reduced), 


P. Schilleriana.—This is certainly one of the most 
desirable of the genus, and both in foliage and flower is 
an extremely handsome Orchid. Its beautiful, oblong leaves 
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are sometimes as much as 1i3ft. in length, with the upper 
surface of a dark green colour, profusely and irregularly 
mottled with greyish white; on the under side they are 
purple. The flower-scapes are from r}ft. to 3ft. long, and 
branch freely, bearing numerous flowers 24in. to 3in. in 
diameter. A single inflorescence is recorded as having 
carried 174 flowers. The sepals are obovate, and, like the 
larger and more rounded petals, are light mauve or rose, 
white at the margins. The side lobes of the lip are similarly 
coloured, the central one being usually paler, sometimes 
white, with the extremity dividing into two divergent horns ; 
at the base is a yellow callus, spotted with reddish brown. 
The species is variable in colour, but all the forms are 
exceedingly pretty. The roots form a notable feature of the 
plant, being flat and rough, and produced in great abundance. 
It is said to have now become scarce in a wild state, so 
that in a few years it will probably be a much more valuable 
Orchid. It was introduced from the Philippine Islands in 
1860. 
Fig. 103; Botanical Magazine, t. 5530. 


P,. Stuartiana.—A distinct and handsome species, which 
is deservedly becoming more popular every year. It 
occasionally displays the remarkable and, amongst Orchids, 
very unusual property of producing young plants on the 
roots. The leaves are oblong, obliquely notched at the tips, 
and from 6in. to 12in. in length; when young they are 
prettily marbled on the upper surface. In some forms the 
leaves become almost entirely green as they grow older; 
but in many the mottled surface remains fixed, and adds to 
the beauty of the plant. The flowers are borne on 
branching racemes, and are about 2in. across. The petals 
are rhomboidal, and more than twice the width of the oblong 
sepals; the lower half of the lateral sepals is of a pale 
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sulphur-yellow, spotted with reddish brown, the upper half, 
together with the petals, being pure white. The ground of 
the lip is white, with the side lobes and the central part of 
the front lobe freely and irregularly spotted with cinnamon- 
red. The apex is divided into two curving filaments, which 
in some forms are so much lengthened as to look like 
tendrils. It was introduced to this country in 1881 by 
Messrs. Low, of Clapton. It flowers during the first three 
months of the year. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6622. 

Var. nodzlis has larger flowers, with fewer but larger 
spots on the lip and side sepals. 

Var. punctatissima has the sepals and petals profusely 
spotted with purplish red. 


P. violacea.—This has pretty, sweet-scented flowers of 
distinct colour. Its leaves are tongue-shaped, 8in. to 12in. 
in length, and of a light, shining green. The inflores- 
cence is short, and does not develop more than two or 
three flowers at once. These are 2in. to 24in. in diameter, 
with the broadly lance-shaped sepals and petals of a violet- 
rose towards the base, changing at the apex to a yellowish 
tint. The lip is of a rich purplish rose, the callus being 
yellow. This Orchid flowers from May to October, lasting 
a long time in perfection. It is a native of the Malayan 
Archipelago, and was introduced in 186t. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 182. 

Var. Bowringiana has light yellow flowers, striped and 
spotted with purple. 

Var. Schrederiana has the sepals and petals white, 
tinged with rose-purple at the base. 


CHAPTER TER 


PLEIONE. 


ALTHOUGH included by modern botanists in the genus 
Ccelogyne, the several species to which the name of Pleione 
is still popularly applied are sufficiently well marked to 
justify the retention of the name for use in gardens. 
Pleiones are distinguished by their fleshy pseudo-bulbs, 
which are only of annual duration, shrivelling as the new 
ones develop, as in some Calanthes; by their deciduous 
leaves; by their scaly buds; by their usually one-flowered 
scapes subtended by a large, loose, sheath-like bract, and 
which precede the new growth; and by their flowers fading 
before the leaf is developed. Structurally the flowers are 
similar to those of Ccelogyne. 

All the Pleiones are natives of the mountains of India, 
and may be termed distinctly alpine. Two of them grow 
wild in regions where snow and frost sometimes occur. 
They are found, often in great abundance, clothing the 
trunks of trees and clinging to moist rocks in positions 
exposed to full sunlight. 

Culture.—Pleiones are so easy to grow and flower that 
room should be found for a few pans of them in even 
the smallest collections. Many growers fail with them 
through giving them tropical treatment and excessive 
coddling. As a matter of fact, they are all cool-house 
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Orchids. They are very successfully grown at Kew, where 
they are treated as follows: Immediately after the flowers 
fade, the soil is shaken from the pseudo-bulbs, and the 
old roots trimmed to a length of about 2in., care being 
taken not to injure the new roots, which by this time are 
pushing from the base of the new growth. P. lagenaria, 
P, maculata, and P. precox, are usually in their new pots 
by the first week in December. The pseudo-bulbs are 
planted about 2in. apart, in pans about rft. in diameter, 
which are three-parts filled with drainage; the compost 
used is equal parts of very fibrous peat and loam, with 
a sprinkling of chopped sphagnum and silver sand. 

When planting, it is usual to commence at one side of 
the pan, placing the pseudo-bulbs on the top of the soil, 
and fixing them firmly by means of the old roots. When 
finished, the soil is about rin. higher in the middle 
than the rim of the pan. The plants are then placed 
on a shelf in a cool house, and not watered until the 
leaves are well developed and the new roots have pene- 
trated well into the soil. It is most important that this 
point is carefully observed, as Pleiones, like Calanthes, 
may be ruined by once giving them water before they are 
in a fit condition to receive it. About the beginning 
of April the plants are placed in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, close to the roof, in a light, moist house; here 
they are freely watered, receiving also a dose of weak 
liquid manure twice a week. When the leaves are mature, 
the plants are again placed in a cool house, where the 
pseudo-bulbs rapidly develop and ripen, and the leaves 
finally turn yellow and fall off. No water is given after 
this until the new growth begins again, and even then it 
is unnecessary unless the soil has become quite baked and 
hard. The species multiply themselves by means of offset 
bulbs, or, rather, one old pseudo-bulb will sometimes develop 
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two or three new ones. These must be separated when 
the plants are repotted. 


P. Hookeriana.—A dainty little gem, distinct from the 
others in developing leaves and flowers together, and in 
requiring constant cool treatment under cultivation. It 
has purple pseudo-bulbs, about the same size and shape 
as a robin’s egg. The leaves, when mature, are 
ovate, and about 2in. long, deep green, and plaited. The 
flowers are borne singly from the centre of the new growth, 
and are 2in. wide. The sepals and petals are bright rose; 
the lip scoop-shaped, white, with a few brown-red blotches 
on the lower part. This species is found wild at an 
elevation of 800o0ft. to 10,oooft. on the Sikkim Himalayas, 
usually clinging to the moss-covered trunks of trees. In 
the cold season the temperature of these regions is often 
many degrees below freezing-point. It thrives in cultiva- 
tion when attached to a block of fern-stem, or to an ordinary 
block padded with sphagnum; or it may be grown in a 
shallow pan. A position close to the roof in a cool, moist 
house, such as suits Odontoglossums, is the best for this 
Pleione. The flowers are developed in April or May. It 
was introduced in 1878. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6388. 


P. humilis.—This distinct and pretty species flowers 
much later than the others, March being the month when 
it is usually at its best. Its dark green, flask-shaped 
pseudo-bulbs have long necks, are furnished with dark 
green foliage, and are partly enveloped in brown sheaths. 
The flowers are not developed until long after the plant 
has lost its foliage; they are fully 34in. across. The 
sepals and petals are narrow, spreading, and pure white, 
or sometimes tinted with rose, and glistening like frosted 
silver; the lip is funnel-shaped, widely expanded at the 
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mouth, the margin fringed, and the middle ornamented 
with raised, ciliated ridges, which run down into the throat ; 
the colour of the lip is lilac, suffused with chrome-yellow, 
sometimes spotted and blotched with reddish brown. This 
species is found at an elevation of 7zoooft. in Nepal, and 
was introduced in 1850. The plant requires the same treat- 
ment as the other species, except that it must not be re- 
potted until about April, the time when the flowers are over. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5674. 


Fig. 104. Pleione lagenaria 


(much reduced). 


P, lagenaria.—This species is the most effective of all 
the cultivated Pleiones, well-managed plants producing in 
October or November a display of flowers of the most 
brilliant character. Its pseudo-bulbs are 2in. high, flask- 
or bottle-shaped, flattened below the neck and folded over 
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like the lid of a box; their colour is dull green, mottled 
with brown. The flowers occur singly, or sometimes in 
pairs, from scale-like buds at the base of the mature 
pseudo-bulbs ; they are 4in. across. The sepals and petals 
are lance-shaped, and coloured rosy lilac; the lip large, pale 
lilac, blotched with yellow and deep crimson on the side 
parts; there are five crested lines in the throat. We have 
seen pans Ioin. across containing plants of this species 
bearing over eighty flowers expanded at one time. It was 
introduced from the Himalayas, where it is very common 
on trees and rocks at high elevations, in 1850. 
Fig. 104; Botanical Magazine, t. 5370. 


P. maculata.—This has short, rounded, compressed, 
green pseudo-bulbs, with a ring-like ridge near the top. 
The leaves are bright green, and they spring from a bud 
which is inclosed in green, curiously-inflated sheaths. 
The flowers, which immediately precede the leaves, are 
short-stalked, spreading, fully 4in. across; the sepals and 
petals are oblong, pointed, and pure glistening white; the 
lip is funnel-shaped, rounded, the edges entire, the seven 
ridges or crested lines coloured yellow, the rest being 
white, blotched with crimson. The foliage falls in Sep- 
tember, and the flowers are developed in November, re- 
maining fresh about a fortnight. This species is one of 
the most delightful of winter-flowering Orchids. It is found 
at lower elevations, consequently it requires a little more 
warmth, than the others. It should be grown in an inter- 
mediate, rather than in a cool, temperature, although under 
the treatment recommended for Pleiones generally it makes 
large bulbs and flowers fairly well. A native of the moun- 
tains of Northern India, whence it was introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch, through their collector Thomas Lobb, in 1850. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4691. 
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P. precox.—There is very little difference in the shape, 
size, and colour, of the pseudo-bulbs of this and of 
P. lagenaria. The flowers also of thesé two resemble 
each other, but those of the first-named appear about a 
month later, are darker in colour, and larger, whilst the lip 
is conspicuously fringed, and lacks the longitudinal blotches 
on the side which characterise P. lagenaria. It was intro- 
duced from the Himalayas in 1840. Syn. P. Wallichiana. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4496. 


CHAPTER (Ge 


PROMEN AA. 


Four pretty little species of Promenza are in cultivation, 
eight being known to botanists. The genus is related to 
Zygopetalum and Paphinia, differing from them, however, 
in the following particulars: The plants are very small, 
seldom exceeding 4in. in height; the flowers are usually 
solitary, on short, drooping scapes; the lip is distinctly 
three-lobed; and the crest is formed of a tuberculose ring. 
The genus is peculiar to Brazil. 

Culture.—The species included here are found at high 
altitudes, and are distinctly alpine. They therefore thrive 
when cultivated in a cool house, such as suits Odonto- 
glossums, and they require the same kind of treatment as 
answers for such species as O. Oérstedii and O. Rossii. 
A compost of peat-fibre and good sphagnum, with a few 
bits of charcoal scattered through it, suits Promenzas, 
and they do not require much root-room. Some cultivators 
prefer to attach them to blocks of soft fern-stem; others 
grow them well in small pans almost filled with drainage. 
The plants require to be kept moist at the root at all times, 
enjoying an abundance of water during summer. A position 
close to the roof, where they would be shaded only from 
very bright sunlight, is the best for them. They flower 
irregularly, but generally about July. 
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P. citrina.—A dainty little Orchid, and the best-known 
of the Promenzas. It is similar to P. Rollissoni in every 
character except the flowers, which are smaller. The sepals 
and petals are pale lemon-yellow, and the column is streaked 
with red; the lip is three-lobed, yellow, with crimson spots 
in the throat. It is a native of Brazil, whence it was 
introduced in 1838. Syns. P. xanthina, Zygopetalum 


citrinum. 


P. graminea.—This species is singular in not possessing 
any pseudo-bulbs, the leaves rising in a fan-like manner 
directly from the root. They are jointed about tin. 
from the base, lance-shaped, channelled, 6in. long, and bright 
green. The flowers are produced in clusters from the 
bases of the leaves, each on a separate scape, which is 
about 2in. long and decumbent. In form and colour the 
flowers are like those of S. stapelioides; but the sepals 
and petals are narrower, and thinly spotted with rich, 
deep brown, whilst the lip is oval, with scarcely any side 
lobes, the margin crisped, and the colour yellow, shaded 
with rose and blotched with crimson-brown; the large 
column is yellow at the top. This plant is not common 
in cultivation. It has been called Kefersteinia, Maxil- 
laria, and Zygopetalum. It is a native of Brazil, and was 
introduced in 1857. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5046. 


P. Rollissonii—This has roundish, compressed, green 
pseudo-bulbs less than rin. long, and two-leaved. The 
leaves are lance-shaped, recurved towards the tips, and 
from 2in. to 3in. long. The flowers are borne singly on 
short, decumbent scapes, which spring from the newly- 
ripened growth, and each flower is 2in. across; the sepals 
and petals are similar, oblong, with acute points, spreading, 
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and coloured pale, clear yellow; the lip is three-lobed, the 
_ front lobe being the largest and coloured yellow, whilst 
the side lobes are erect, and spotted and barred with 


Fig. 105, Promenea Rollissoni 
(nat. size). 


purple. When properly cultivated, this species forms a 
compact tuft of healthy leaves, and produces annually a 
very prolific crop of its pretty flowers, which remain fresh 
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on the plant about a month. It was introduced from Brazil 
about 1838. 

Fig. 105 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of 
the Garden”); Botanical Register, 1838, t. 4o. 


P. stapelioides—A tufted, compact little plant, with 
dusky-coloured flowers. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, four- 
angled, less than rin. long, bearing one or two lanceolate, 
glaucous-green, striated leaves 3in. to gin. long, and her- 
baceous in texture. The scape springs from the base of 
the matured pseudo-bulb, and is decumbent, r4in. long, 
and usually one-flowered; each flower is 14in. across; 
the sepals and petals are ovate, spreading, greenish 
yellow, with transverse, purple-brown bands, as in Stapelia 
bufonia (whence the specific name). The three-lobed lip 
is black-purple on the ovate central lobe, paler towards 
the margin, and streaked the same as the petals; the two 
horn-like side lobes are also coloured like the petals, and 
the column is citron-yellow. A native of the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil; introduced in 1830. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3877 (as Maxzllaria stapeltordes). 
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CHAPTER LIM: 


RENANTHMERA. 


A genus of tropical epiphytes of which only half-a-dozen 
species are known, and two of which are cultivated in 
gardens. They have slender, sometimes branching stems, 
occasionally 12ft. to 14ft. high, bearing a row of leaves on 
either side. The flower-stems originate at the nodes, and 
bear the blooms in panicles or drooping spikes. The 
segments of the flower are spreading, the dorsal sepal and 
the petals being usually smaller and narrower than the 
two lateral sepals; the lip is small, and attached to the 
base of the column—on the under side is a short, conical 
spur. The species are natives of tropical Asia and the 
Malayan Archipelago. 

Culture.—From March to October—which is the growing 
season of the two species described—the plants re- 
quire the hot, moist atmosphere of the stove. Both 
are very free-rooting, and R. coccinea — the commoner 
species of the two—should be fastened on a block of fern- 
stem or wood, to which it will soon become firmly attached 
by its roots. Birch-wood has been recommended for the 
purpose, but we prefer the stem of a tree-fern, such as 
Dicksonia antarctica, the soft, spongy roots holding the 
moisture and agreeing with the roots of the Renanthera. 
Grown in this manner, the plants require to be moistened 
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once or twice a day in summer, under which treatment the 
stems will lengthen 1ft. or more in a season. Only during the 
hottest sunshine should they be shaded, a free exposure to 
the light being most important if flowers are to be 
obtained. R. Lowii should be potted in clean sphagnum, 
with which a few pieces of charcoal may be mixed. The 
pots should be of good size and drained to two-thirds 
their depth. Like R. coccinea, it needs abundance of light, 
heat, and moisture when growing. Both species, when at 
rest, should have only just sufficient water to prevent the 
foliage from shrinking. 


R. coccinea.—Owing to the difficulty of inducing this 
species to flower, it is not a popular plant in gardens; it 
is, however, very easily grown, and when in bloom is a 
most magnificent sight. It is of climbing habit, and in its 
native country clings to the trunks of trees by the white, 
fleshy roots emitted from the slender stem, which is round 
and scarcely the thickness of a man’s finger. The strap- 
shaped, dark green leaves are arranged in two rows, and 
are 4in. to 5in. long, and notched at the tips. The flowers 
are 2in. to 3in. in depth, and are somewhat sparsely pro- 
duced in loose, branching racemes, measuring 2ft. to 3ft. 
through at the base. The upper sepal and the two petals 
are strap-shaped, blunt at the tips, and coloured deep red, 
blotched with orange. The two lower sepals are larger, 
and form the most conspicuous part of the flower, being 
of a deep crimson, marked with paler transverse lines; in 
shape they are oblong, slightly widened towards the apex, 
with undulated edges. Both sepals and petals on the out- 
side are orange-coloured, changing to red at the margins. 
The lip is small, the front and sides being deep crimson, 
and the throat white; it is furnished with a pointed, conical 
spur. This species was introduced from Cochin China in 
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1816, and it is recorded as having flowered for the first 
time in 1827. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 2297. 


R. Lowiii—A showy and very remarkable species, of 
which but comparatively few plants are at present in culti- 
vation. It is of a tall, semi-climbing habit, with a stem 
Iin. in diameter, bearing dark green, strap-shaped, leathery 
leaves, 2ft. to 3ft. long. The drooping flower-spikes are 
6ft. to 12ft. in length, and slightly hairy, each bearing from 
thirty to fifty flowers; a plant under cultivation is recorded 
as having carried twenty-six spikes at one time. An extra- 
ordinary characteristic of this species is that of invariably 
producing, at the base of every spike, a pair of flowers 
which differ in shape, colour, and marking, from all the 
others. Under Catasetum a somewhat similar occurrence 
was alluded to; but in that genus the flowers on the same 
plant differ in being male and female, whereas in Renan- 
thera Lowii there does not appear to be any sexual differ- 
ence. The basal pair of flowers are tawny-yellow, dotted 
with crimson; the sepals and petals being lance-shaped 
and bluntish. All the other flowers are larger, and have 
lance-shaped, wavy, more acute sepals and petals; they 
are pale yellowish green, irregularly blotched with a rich 
reddish brown. The lip is about half the length of the 
sepals and petals, the whole flower being 3in. in diameter. 
A native of Borneo, where it is stated by Mr. Wallace to — 
grow on the lower branches of trees, its flower-spikes 
nearly touching the ground. Syns. Avrachnanthe Lowi, 
Vanda Lowtt. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
““Garden’’); Botanical Magazine, t. 54.75. 
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FLOWERS OF RENANTHERA LOWII 


(2 nat. size). 
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RESTREPIA. 


ABOUT twenty species of Restrepia are known, all natives 
of tropical South America. Of these the majority are 
inconspicuous, and are not usually considered worthy of 
cultivation; but the three here described are exceptions— 
indeed, they may be classed with the gems of the smallest 
among the cool Orchids. Their curious strueture gives 
them also an additional charm. The slender stems are 
produced in tufts, and each carries a single leaf. The 
flowers in all the species are borne on_ one-flowered 
scapes at the top of the stem, which continues to blossom 
for several years. The plants are found on mossy trees, 
at considerable elevations on the Andes. The genus is 
allied to Masdevallia. 

Culture.—The cultivation of Restrepias is very simple, 
no Orchids adapting themselves to artificial treatment more 
readily. They should be placed in the cool house, under 
conditions similar to those recommended for the cooler 
Odontoglossums. They succeed well when planted in 
baskets, in a compost of peat and sphagnum, and should 
be suspended from the roof. Water is required in smaller 
quantities in winter, but no attempt at resting should be 
made. 
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R. antennifera.—This lovely little plant has slender 
stems 4in. to 6in. high, each surmounted by a single heart- 
shaped, leathery leaf 2in. to 4in. long. The flower-scapes 
—several of which are produced at the top of each stem— 
are about 4in. in length, very slender, and bear each one 
flower of exquisite beauty. The upper sepal is rdin. long, 
and thread-like, except at the base, and it has a little knob 
on the tip; in colour it is yellow and purple. The petals 
are similar in shape and colour, but are much smaller; 
their antennz-like appearance gives rise to the specific 
name. ‘The lateral sepals are the prominent feature of 
the flower; they are united by their inner margins, 
except near the apex, and form one oblong segment 
1tin. long, which is yellow, beautifully marked with 
longitudinal lines of purplish-crimson. The lip is similarly 
coloured, but small and inconspicuous. This species grows 
on the trunks of trees, at an altitude of 6o00oft. to 12,000ft., 
in New Granada and Venezuela, and was introduced in 
1869. It flowers from November to February. Syns. &. 
guttata, R. maculata. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6288. - 


R. elegans.—A very elegant little plant, resembling 
R. antennifera in everything except size. Its stems are 
only 2in. to 3in. high, clothed with pale green scales, and 
bearing an apical, solitary, oval leaf tin. to 2in. long, 
leathery in texture, dark green on the upper surface, and 
paler beneath. The flowers are borne on slender, filiform 
stalks about 2in. in length. The dorsal sepal is lance- 
shaped, white, streaked with purple, the upper part being 
drawn out into a yellow tail, with a club-shaped tip; the 
petals are similar, but only half the size; the two lateral 
sepals are joined so as to form an oblong, concave blade, 
which is yellow, marked with numerous purple dots. The 
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whole flower measures from rin. to 2in. vertically. A 
native of Caracas, in the neighbourhood of Tovar, at an 
elevation of 6oooft. Introduced in 1850. It flowers in 
January and February. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5966. 


R. pandurata.—A charming little plant, smaller even 
than R. elegans. It blooms very freely, and is at least as 
attractive in the size and markings of its flowers as any 
of the pigmy Orchids. The stems are 2in. high, inclosed 
in thin sheaths, and each bears a stiff, leathery, ovate 
leaf 2}in. long, deep green above, purplish beneath. The 
flowers are produced in the same manner as in R. elegans, 
and are similar in size. The tail of the upper sepal is 
short; the lower sepals are white, with numerous bright 
crimson spots; the lip is fiddle-shaped, and has a bristle 
on each of the side lobes. This rare little gem was 
imported by Messrs. Veitch from New Granada a year 
or two ago. ’ 


CHAPTER @Ey) 


SACCOLABIUM. 


AMONGST the smaller-flowered Orchids of tropical regions 
cultivated in this country, the genus Saccolabium assuredly 
occupies the first piace. In the majority of the species 
the flowers are individually small—rarely, indeed, more 
than tin. in diameter—but any deficiency in size is amply 
compensated by the profusion in which they are produced ; 
whilst for delicacy of colour, fragrance, and display they are 
unsurpassed. At the present time, the species known 
number between thirty and forty, some of these being 
recent discoveries in Burmah, &c. Almost every one 
is attractive enough to be worth cultivating, many of 
them being of exquisite beauty. They are dwarf, evergreen 
plants, with fleshy, channelled (rarely terete) leaves, ar- 
ranged in two opposite rows on the upright stem. In 
the majority the flowers are numerously and closely set 
on upright or pendulous racemes, which spring from the 
axils of the leaves. In some species, as in S. bellinum, 
the flowers are few, but comparatively large, and are 
arranged in a corymb or head. The spreading sepals and 
petals are mostly alike in size and colour, the salient feature 
of the flower being the lip, which is attached to the base 
of the column, and is prolonged downwards, forming a spur 
or pouch—a character on which the generic name is 
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founded. The species are scattered over tropical India, 
Burmah, and the Islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 
Culture.—In their natural state, Saccolabiums grow on 
the upper branches of trees in some of the moistest and 
hottest regions in the world: under cultivation they there- 
fore require stove treatment. During the growing season, 
which extends from March to October, a temperature 
ranging from 7odeg. to 80deg. is needed, whilst on very 
hot days it may safely be allowed to rise 5deg. to rodeg. 
higher. When growth has fairly commenced, the plants 
must be kept uniformly moist at the root, and the atmo- 
sphere as saturated as is consistent with adequate ventila- 
tion. The walls, floor, staging, and, in fact, every available 
space, should be frequently wetted, and towards evening 
on the brightest days a fine spray may be distributed over 
the plants by the syringe. One of the commonest errors 
in the cultivation of Saccolabiums is that of keeping them 
too much shaded. Only during hot sunshine is it necessary 
to let down the blinds. For this reason it is a convenient 
arrangement during the season of growth to place the 
plants on the same side of the house as the Dendrobiums. 
They thrive best when suspended about 8in. from the roof- 
glass, and should be planted in teak baskets, partly filled 
with clean potsherds and pieces of charcoal, finishing at 
the top with a good layer of live sphagnum. If it is not 
possible to suspend them, the next best method is to 
grow them in cylinders gin. to 12in. high, with cross- 
pieces half-way down, the lower half remaining empty. 
About the end of February the roots become green at 
the tips, and commence to lengthen. As soon as this is 
observed, the old sphagnum should be removed and re- 
placed with new, at the same time cutting off decayed 
roots, and thoroughly cleansing the plants. If, as is 
usually the case, the roots are clinging to the basket, 
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they ought not to be disturbed; the old material can be 
readily washed out with a syringe. 

During winter, Saccolabiums should be subjected to much 
cooler and drier conditions. The temperature may range 
from 55deg. or 6odeg. at night to 65deg. or 7jodeg. by 
day, and much less water is then required; care must 
be taken, however, that the plants are not allowed to 
suffer from excessive drought. 


S. ampullaceum.—A dwarf and pretty species, with 
an erect stem from 6in. to 8in. high, on which are 
closely set, in two opposite rows, the short, strap-shaped, 
channelled leaves, the deep green surface of which 
is thickly and minutely dotted with dull purple. The 
erect racemes spring from the axils of the leaves, and 
are from 4in. to 6in. high. The flowers are crowded on 
the racemes, each being #in. across, and of a deep 
magenta-rose colour; the lip is furnished with a pale 
rose-coloured, cylindrical spur. This charming little Orchid 
deserves to be grown in every warm house, where it 
should have a position within a few inches of the roof-glass. 
It is a native of Northern India, whence it was introduced 
in 1839. It flowers in early summer. Syn. S. rubrum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5595. 

Var. moulmetnense is a geographical form, superior to 


the type in its stronger growth, its larger flowers, and 
longer racemes. 


S. bellinum.—This charming little Orchid is especially 
worthy of notice as bearing the most remarkable flowers 
of any Saccolabium as yet introduced to cultivation. It 
also represents that section of the genus with large but 
comparatively few flowers arranged in a corymb. The 
leaves are produced in the distichous manner characteristic 
of the whole genus, are pale green, 6in. to 8in. long, 
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lin. broad, and notched at the ends. The racemes bear 
from three to seven flowers, each of which is rbin. in 
diameter and fleshy in texture; the sepals and petals are 
ovate, with acute points, and are coloured olive-green, 
with numerous blotches of rich brown; the basal part of 
the lip is in the shape of a cup, with a horizontal, ledge- 
like margin, measuring tin. across, deeply fringed, and 
pure white, except on the centre, where there is a patch 
of bright yellow; the cup itself is white, dotted inside 
with mauve. This species was introduced from Burmah, 
in 1884, by Messrs. Low, of Clapton. It flowers during 
the first three months of the year, and is one of the 
‘most attractive Orchids in blossom at that season. 
Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 156. 


S. Blumei.—One of the best-known and finest of Sacco- 
labiums. The stem is erect, and bears two opposite rows 
of channelled leaves 8in. to 12in. long, arching, unevenly 
jagged at the tips, bright green, distinctly marked with 
longitudinal lines of a deeper shade. The flowers are 
numerous, on pendent, cylindrical racemes, 12in. to 14in., 
and on especially vigorous plants as much as a2ft., long; 
the sepals and petals are tinged and dotted with bright 
purplish rose upon a white ground, the lip being entirely 
rosy magenta; each flower is #in. in diameter. This species 
flowers in July and August, and produces a very charming 
effect. A native of India and Java. Syn. Rhynchostyles 
retusa premorsa. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle”’). 

Var. majus, a native of Moulmein, is of more robust habit, 
the racemes, as well as the individual flowers, being larger. 

S. Heathit is the name given to a beautiful, pure white 
variety of S. Blumei. It is one of the rarest and most 
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valuable of Orchids, and is said to have been found 
hitherto on one tree only. In May, 1887, a plant of it 
was sold for 150 guineas. 


S. ceeleste.—A singularly beautiful species, rarely attaining 
1ft. in height, having deep green, decurved leaves, and 
erect, densely-flowered racemes 6in. to gin. high. It is 
rendered distinct by the unusual colour of the flowers, 
which are white, with the tips of the sepals and petals 
and the major portion of the lip sky-blue. Each flower is 
#in. across; the sepals and petals are almost equal, cuneate- 
oblong, and incurved; the lobed lip is spreading in front, 
and is modified at the back into a flattish; hooked spur. 
This plant requires moist, tropical treatment all the year 
round, with plenty of sunlight and air whilst growing. A 
native of Siam, flowering during July and August. Syn. 
Rhynchostylis celestis. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 361. 


S. curvifolium. — A small, free-flowering species, very 
pretty when in bloom. The linear, curved leaves are 
channelled, rigid in texture, narrowing to the apex, where 
they are unequally bilobed. The racemes are erect, about 
6in. high, and densely clothed with sparkling, bright orange- 
scarlet flowers, which are about Iin. in diameter; the 
upper sepal and the petals are obovate; the lateral sepals 
are broader at the base. A bright effect is given to the 
flowers by the violet-coloured anther-case. A native of 
Nepal, Burmah, and Ceylon. It flowers in May and June. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5326 (as S. miniatum). 

Var. duteum has bright yellow flowers; otherwise it is 
similar to the type. It is rarely met with. 


S. giganteum.—This is a large and handsome species, and 
should be in every large collection of Orchids. The leaves 
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are borne on a short, erect stem, and are rift. long, gin. wide, 
firm in texture, and obliquely notched at the ends. The 
cylindrical, pendent racemes are 1ft. in length, and about 
3in. through, bearing numerous closely-packed flowers, each 
slightly over rin. across; the sepals and petals are cream- 
coloured, with a few bright purple spots, usually near the 
base. The lip is wedge-shaped, the apex being divided 
into three rounded lobes; it is of a deep amethyst-purple, 
with veins of a darker shade. This species blossoms during 
winter and early spring, its beautiful and exquisitely fragrant 
flowers remaining perfect for a month or six weeks after 
opening. It was first introduced in quantity from Rangoon 
by Messrs. Veitch in 1866, although a few plants were known 
in cultivation for a considerable period previously. Syn. 
Vanda densiflora. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5635. 

Var. z/lustre has leaves of larger size, and longer racemes, 
The flowers are not so closely arranged, but they are 
larger, and the colour of the lip is more brilliant. A native 
of Cochin China. 


S. guttatum.—A handsome, free-flowering species, with 
strap-shaped, channelled, and somewhat fleshy leaves, 1ft. 
to 17ft. long, curiously jagged at the tips. The drooping, 
cylindrical, densely-flowered racemes are as long as the 
leaves, from the axils of which they originate. Each flower 
measures jin. across; the ovate sepals and narrower petals 
are white, spotted with rosy purple; the lip is wholly purple 
at the apex, paler towards the base, where the cylindrical, 
hollow spur is developed. The blossoms, which are delight- 
fully fragrant, appear chiefly in June and July, and remain 
in good condition for upwards of a month. A native of 
Nepal, Java, &c. This Orchid first flowered at Kew in 
1820. As may be inferred by comparing the descriptions, 
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S. Blumei and S. guttatum are nearly allied: by the late 
Dr. Reichenbach, indeed, they have been united as varieties 
under one species—Rhynchostylis retusa. S. Blumei is 
easily distinguished by the longitudinal lines of deep green 
on the leaves, as well as by differences in the colour of 
the flowers. Syn. Rhynchostylis retusa guttata. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4108. 

Var. giganteum is a splendid Orchid, differing from the 
type in the larger size of its leaves, racemes, and individual 
flowers. 


S. Hendersonianum.—One of the prettiest of the dwarf 
species, well worth growing, both for its beauty and for its 
distinct character. The leaves are 5in. to 6in. long, strap- 
shaped, leathery, and although set in a distichous manner 
on the stem, spread irregularly in various directions. The 
raceme is 6in. in height, the numerous flowers forming an 
upright, cylindrical mass. The flowers are 2in. in depth; 
the sepals and petals are of a bright rosy red; the lip is 
white, and consists of a cylindrical spur, at the mouth of 
which are three small teeth. A native of Borneo. This 
species is stated to have been introduced into Europe in 
1862, but it did not flower in this country until 1874. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6222. 


S. miniatum.—This is very similar in all its parts to 
S. curvifolium, differing only in the flowers, which are 
bright orange-red, and are produced in short, compact 
racemes. It blooms in March. Native of Java. 

Botanical Register, 1847, t. 58. 


S. Turneri.— According to Mr. Williams, this is a 
species in the way of S. guttatum, but much finer, having 
racemes 2ft. long, densely covered with white, lilac-spotted 
flowers. It was introduced in 1878, when a_ beautiful 
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specimen, bearing four very fine spikes of bloom, was 
exhibited at Manchester. A native of India. 


S. violaceum.—This has leaves roin. to 12in. long and 
2in. wide, borne in two opposite rows on an erect stem; 
they are of a dark green colour, with longitudinal lines of 
a deeper shade, and are distinctly two-lobed at the tips. 
The flowers are numerous, on pendulous racemes rft. or 
more long, each flower being rin. in diameter. The sepals 
and petals are white, spotted with pale mauve; the lip is 
dark mauve, marked with about six lines of a yet deeper 
shade proceeding from the base. This species first flowered 
in England in 1840, having been introduced from Manila 
the previous year. The blossoms usually appear in January 
and February, and remain in good condition for about a 
month. Syns. Rhynchostylis violacea, Vanda violacea. 

Botanical Register, 1847, t. 30. 

Var. Harrisonianum has ivory-white and very fragrant 
flowers. Imported plants have borne old flower-racemes 
2ft. in length, but under cultivation they are only about 
half as long. This variety was introduced from Pulo 
Copang, an island in the Chinese Seas, in 1863. Syn. 
S. Harrisonianum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5433. 


CHAPTER ‘EV 


SCHOMBURGKIA. 


THERE are about twelve species belonging to this genus, 
all of which are natives of tropical America. They are 
epiphytal, with erect, stem-like pseudo-bulbs—which in 
some species are hollow—bearing at the top from one 
to three leathery leaves. When not in flower some of them 
closely resemble some species of Cattleya or Lelia. The 
flower-stems are produced from the apex of the pseudo- 
bulbs, and are remarkable for the length to which they 
occasionally grow—in S. tibicinis as much as 8ft. The 
flowers are showy, with spreading, undulated sepals and 
petals, and a three-lobed lip, the side lobes of which 
are more or less incurved. Some of the species are 
extremely beautiful; notably, the finest form of S. tibicinis. 

Culture.—Unfortunately, Schomburgkias do not flower 
with freedom in cultivation. We should not, therefore, 
recommend them to the amateur until he has had some 
practice in the management of more easily-flowered Orchids. 
They are found to thrive best when grown in pots half-filled 
with drainage, in a compost of fibrous peat and sphagnum. 
During the period of most active growth they may be 
placed in the hottest house, giving them, at that time, 
abundance of water at the roots. When the pseudo-bulbs 
attain their full size, the plants should be removed to the 
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intermediate house to ripen off, and the supply of water 
gradually reduced, finally withholding it altogether. Grow- 
ing most frequently on the upper branches of trees, fully 
exposed to the tropical sun, these plants require but little 
shade. During summer it is convenient to give them a 
place adjoining the Dendrobiums, and in winter one near 
the Cattleyas. They may also be grown on large blocks: 
the preceding method, however, is a preferable one. 


S. Lyonsiii—A handsome, easily-grown, and _ interesting 
species. The pseudo-bulbs are fusiform, about rft. high, 
and bear at the top two or three linear-oblong, leathery 
leaves. The racemes are erect, and bear from twelve to 
twenty-five flowers, each 2in. across; the sepals and petals 
are lance-shaped, white, with several rows of purple dots and 
lines; the lip is recurved at the apex, white, brownish yellow 
at the margin, the disk having several elevated, longitudinal 
lines, spotted with purple. This is a native of Jamaica, 
where it grows on the branches of trees, and on rocks 
exposed to the full sun. A notable character of the flowers 
is their habit of self-fertilisation—an unusual occurrence 
amongst Orchids. The anther-cells open shortly after the 
expansion of the flower, thereby allowing the first wind to 
shake out the pollen-masses upon the viscid stigma.  Intro- 
duced in 1853. The flowers are produced in August. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5172. 


S. Thomsoniana.—A recently-introduced species of great 
promise. The tapering pseudo-bulbs are similar to those of 
S. tibicinis, but dwarfer. The sepals are strap-shaped, 
somewhat wavy, light yellow; the petals are pale sulphur- 
yellow, with purple streaks on the outside; the side lobes 
of the lip are triangular, rounded, the central one ligulate, 
notched at the apex, and prettily crisped; the disk is 
blackish purple, the apex white. Introduced in 1886. The 
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flowers are produced during the summer months. Syn. 
Bletia Thomsoniana. 


S. tibicinis.—The largest, the best-known, and probably 
the handsomest, of the genus. The pseudo-bulbs are rft. to 
t}ft. long, hollow, tapering from the bottom upwards, their 
curious structure giving rise to the popular name of ‘‘Cow- 
horn Orchid.” In a wild state the plants are usually 
occupied by swarms of ants. The leaves are two, some- 
times three, in number, oblong, leathery, and produced 
near the top of the pseudo-bulb. The raceme is terminal, 
4ft. to 8ft. high, bearing numerous flowers on the upper 
part ; the flowers are 3}in. across, the sepals and narrower 
petals prettily undulated, narrowly oblong; the outside is 
pale purple, the inside crimson-purple, reddish brown towards 
the tips; the side lobes of the lip are orange, streaked with 
purple, white at the margin, the small middle lobe being 
white, with purple veins; there is, however, considerable 
variation in colour and size, the form just described being 
sometimes distinguished as grandiflora. A smaller-flowered 
variety is in cultivation, with blossoms 2in. in diameter, the 
side lobes of the lip rosy, and the front lobe a purer white. 
A native of Honduras; introduced in 1834. The flowers 
appear in summer. Syn. Epidendrum tibicints. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’’); Botanical Magazine, t. 4476. 
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FLOWERS OF SCHOMBURGKIA TIBICINIS 


CHAPTER -LVITL. 


SCUTICARIA. 


THE two or three species which constitute this genus are 
amongst the most interesting and remarkable of all Orchids. 
Very closely allied in the construction of their flowers to 
Maxillaria, they are totally distinct in their long, pendent, 
terete, whip-like leaves, and short, ringed stems. The 
flowers, which are large and strikingly handsome, occur on 
short stalks, not more than two or three together; the 
large sepals and somewhat smaller petals are spreading, 
the bases of the two lower sepals being united to form a 
chin. The lip is concave, trilobed, differently coloured to 
the rest of the flower. The species are natives of tropical 
South America. 

Culture.—Scuticarias are found in a natural state 
growing upon trees, and they prove most satisfactory under 
cultivation when treated as epiphytes. They should be 
fastened on blocks of teak, or, even better, on pieces of 
soft fern-stem; as they root freely, the blocks should be 
large. Indeed, for all Orchids grown in this manner, no 
greater mistake can be made than to use small blocks. 
Nothing can be gained: the plants require much more 
attention in watering, and even in spite of this they are 
very liable to be injured by dryness. S. Hadwenii thrives 


in an intermediate house: the others should have a place in 
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the stove. We find they are happiest when hung against 
a moist back wall where they obtain plenty of direct sun- 
light. During winter little water is necessary: sufficient, 
however, should be given to prevent shrivelling. In summer 
the blocks should always be moist: they may be syringed 
two or three times on sunny days. 


S. Hadweniii—A very handsome and interesting species, 
with terete, dark green, usually pendent leaves, 14ft. long, 
pointed, grooved on one side; they are neither so long 
nor so flexible as those of the better-known S. Steelii, 
and may occasionally be seen growing erect. The flowers 
are produced singly on short scapes, and measure upwards 
of 4in. at their widest diameter; the sepals and petals 
are oblong, pointed, greenish yellow, boldly blotched with 
reddish brown. The lip is 14in. broad, the sides turned 
up, and the margin wavy; it is white, blotched with pale 
rose, contrasting prettily with the rest of the flower. At 
Kew a healthy example of this plant has for many years 
been grown in a sunny position in an intermediate house, 
where it thrives, and flowers regularly. This species 
deserves a more extended cultivation. It is a native of 
Brazil, and was introduced in 1851. Syn. Szfrenaria 
Hadwenitz. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4629. 

Var. della is a beautiful variety, with sepals and petals 
yellowish outside, bright crimson spotted and blotched with 
pale sulphur inside; lip white, spotted with light brown on 
the disk and side lobes, and with mauve on the front lobe. 

Var. pardalina is a rare and equally beautiful variety, 
with brown, circular markings on the sepals and petals. 


S. Steelii—Although terete leaves are not unfrequently 
met with amongst Orchids, in no kind do they attain such 
a length, or afford such a distinctive character, as in 
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this. They are occasionally 4}ft. long, a little thicker than 
a goose’s quill, flexible, channelled on one side. The 
flowers are very handsome, and in good varieties measure 
Ain. in diameter, from one to three occurring on each scape ; 
the sepals and petals are broad-oblong, overlapping, pale 
yellow, freely blotched with chocolate; the lip is large, 
three-lobed, creamy white, handsomely striped with brownish 
purple. A native of British Guiana; introduced in 1834. 
The flowers are produced at all seasons. Syn. Maxzllarta 
Steelit. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3573. 

S. Keyseriana is nearly allied to, if not a variety of, 
S. Steelii. The ground-colour of the sepals and petals is 
yellow, with well-defined blotches of purplish maroon; the 
lip is nearly white, with transverse streaks of the same 
colour. The flowers are larger than in S. Steelii; leaves 
and general appearance the same. 


CHAPTER LV 


SOBRALIA. 


OWING to the short duration of the individual flowers, 
which usually fade after being open only one day, this genus 
has not hitherto been held in much favour. Of the twenty- 
five to thirty species known to botanists, there is but one 
—S. macrantha—which has enjoyed extensive cultivation. 
The marvellous beauty, however, of two comparatively new 
species—S. leucoxantha and S. xantholeuca—has lately 
brought the genus into greater prominence. 

The habit of Sobralias is very characteristic; they 
have no pseudo-bulbs, and the stems are slender and 
reed-like, bearing plaited and slightly coriaceous leaves. 
S. dichotoma—a Peruvian species not known in cultiva- 
tion—is said to have stems 12ft. to 2oft. high, forming 
dense, impenetrable thickets. In the species described 
they rarely exceed Oft. in height. The flowers are 
produced singly from the top of the stem, which con- 
tinues during the flowering season to produce a close 
succession of blooms, thus making amends for their tran- 
sient character. Each flower is large and spreading, vary- 
ing in colour from the richest purple to yellow and the 
purest white ; the sepals and petals are alike in colour, and 
nearly so in size and shape; the sides of the lip fold over 
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the column, whilst the front portion is spreading, and un- 
dulated or fringed. All the species are natives of tropical 
America. 

Culture——The subjoined species, when in good health, 
are most successfully grown in the intermediate house ; 
but newly-imported plants should be placed in a stove for 
the first year or so until they have become established. 
Growing freely, and being somewhat gross feeders, they 
should be given pots large enough to allow the roots free 
play. The compost should consist of lumps of good, 
fibrous peat, mixed with a small proportion of lumpy 
charcoal. As Sobralias require almost unlimited supplies 
of water during growth, careful drainage is important, a 
depth of about one-fifth of the pot being necessary. During 
winter less water is required, but the soil should always 
be moist. When the growths become crowded, it is 
advisable to remove a proportion of those that have flowered, 
thus giving light and freedom to the young ones that are 
pushing. 


S. leucoxantha.—A superb species of recent introduction, 
and as yet rare in gardens. Its slender stems are i}ft. to 
2ft. high, and produce the blooms at intervals during the 
summer months. The leaves are plaited, cuneate-oblong, 
and pointed. The sepals are nearly 3in. long by tin. broad, 
pure white, the tips recurved; the petals are also pure 
white, scarcely so firm in texture as the sepals. The 
outside of the lip is pure white, as is also the prettily- 
frilled edge on the inside, but the colour deepens gradually 
into a rich golden yellow in the throat; the sides are 
incurved over the column, forming a tube 2in. in length, 
the apex expanding. A native of Costa Rica; introduced 
in 1885. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 7058. 
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S. macrantha.—This is the best known, and perhaps 
the most useful, of Sobralias. The slender, reed-like stems 
are 4ft. to 7ft. high; the leaves with which the upper part 
is furnished being deep green, plaited, ovate, and pointed. 
The flowers are large and showy, frequently measuring 
6in. to 7in. across; after the first day they commence to 
fade. The sepals are oblong; the petals being broader, 
and crisped at the margin. The base of the lip closes 
over the column; the front portion is broad, spreading, and 
wavy round the edge. The whole flower is of a rich 
purple, with the exception of a spot of pale yellow on the 
base of the lip. Well-established specimens of this species 
are rarely out of flower from May to July. It thrives in 
the coolest part of the intermediate house. At Kew there 
is a large, healthy plant several feet through, in a house 
in which the temperature occasionally falls to 45deg. in 
winter. During the summer, too much water can scarcely 
be given if the drainage be perfect, and when growth is most 
active occasional applications of weak manure-water are 
beneficial. A native of Guatemala and Mexico; intro- 
duced in 1842. 

Botanica! Magazine, t. 4446. 

Var. Kienastiana has flowers ‘‘ of the most exquisite purity, 
surpassing all shades of white I have seen’’ (Reichenbach). 
There is a small, sulphur-coloured mark near the base of 
the lip. 

Var. mana is much valued, being of dwarf habit, with 
deep purple and crimson flowers, quite as large as those 
of the type. 


Var. pallida has the sepals and petals soft rose, and 
the lip almost white. 


S. sessilis—A rare and very beautiful species, dwarfer in 
habit than the majority of Sobralias. Its reed-like stems 
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are from rft. to 2ft. in height, and the leaves are broadly 
lance-shaped, tapering to a long, narrow point, and some- 
what hard in texture. One flower only is open on a stem 
at once, and each lasts but a single day; the stems, how- 
ever, continue to push forth a succession of flowers, so 
that during the flowering season a fairly large plant is 
not long without bloom. The spreading, oblong sepals and 
petals are pure white, the latter slightly larger and broader. 
The lip is of a yellowish colour, beautifully tinged with 
rose-pink; the sides curl upwards, and meet above the 
column ; the front lobe is expanded, and prettily undulated 
at the margin. Each flower is 2in. across. A native of 
British Guiana; introduced in 1840. It flowers from 
October to January. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4570. 


S. xantholeuca.—A lovely species, differing but little in 
general appearance from S. macrantha, except that, so far 
as can at present be judged, it does not grow so tall. 
The sepals and petals are narrowly oblong, and of a pale 
lemon-yellow, the large, frilled lip being of a deeper shade. 
This species was introduced about 1881, and it still remains 
extremely rare. It appears to possess the free-flowering 
character of S. sessilis. Its precise native locality has not 
been divulged. 

Garden, xxii., p. 366. 


CHAPTER: ERG 


SOPHRONITIS. 


THIS genus was founded by Dr. Lindley upon S. cernua, 
which was introduced from Rio Janeiro in 1826. The 
small size and neat habit of that species suggested the 
generic name, sophron, a Greek word, signifying modest 
or unassuming. Although applicable to the first-discovered 
species, the title seems somewhat out of place when 
applied to a plant so brilliant and attractive as S. grandi-_ 
flora. Only three species are known, all of which are 
natives of Brazil. They are small, compact plants, the 
pseudo-bulbs clustered on the rhizome, and each bearing a 
solitary leaf. The scape springs from the base of the 
matured pseudo-bulb, and is usually one-flowered. Well- 
managed plants flower profusely. The two lower sepals 
are united at the base, and the lip is erect and three- 
lobed; the column is short and thick, winged; and there 
are eight pollinia, in two cells. The genus is very closely 
related to Cattleya. | 

Culture.—These plants recommend themselves especially 
to those who possess only limited room for the cultivation 
of tender subjects. In a cool Orchid-house their culture 
is of the simplest possible nature, as they only require 
to be planted in small, shallow pans, or fastened upon 
blocks of wood, with a little sphagnum moss and peat 
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fibre for the roots to creep through, and to be kept 
moderately moist. They do not require to be dried off 
or to be subjected to extremes of any kind. When making 
new growth, they should be kept constantly moist at the 
roots. The flowering season is from November to March. 


S. cernua.—This species is even more close and compact 
in its habit of growth than the preceding. The pseudo- 
bulbs are din. long, and bear each a single, somewhat 
broadly ovate, dark green leaf, about rin. long. Four to 
eight flowers are produced on a short peduncle; they are 
individually smaller than those of S. grandiflora, and they 
are of a rich, bright scarlet, with a yellow lip. They are 
produced in mid-winter, lasting in full perfection for a 
considerable period. Introduced from Rio Janeiro in 1826. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3677. 


S. grandiflora.—This is the finest of the three species, 
producing its brilliantly-coloured blossoms during the whole 
of the winter months. The pseudo-bulb is terete, or 
sometimes egg-shaped, lin. or more long. The leaves 
are oblong, 2in. to 3in. long, leathery, deep green, the 
whole plant seldom exceeding jin. or 4in. in height. The 
flowers are produced singly from the apex of the pseudo- 
bulbs, and measure from rin. to 4in. across; they are 
thick in texture, with broad, brilliant scarlet sepals and 
petals; the lip is narrow, folding at the sides, orange- 
yellow, streaked with scarlet. When cut and placed in 
water, the flowers keep. fresh for a week or more; whilst if 
left upon the plants and kept from drip or sprinklings 
from the syringe, they continue in full beauty for many 
weeks. This species was introduced, in 1837, from the 
Organ Mountains of Brazil, where it grows upon trees at 
an elevation where white frost occurs in the mornings. 


Syn. S. militarts. 
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Fig. 106 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of 
the ‘‘Garden”); Botanical Magazine, t. 3709. 

Var. purpurea has pseudo-bulbs and leaves shorter than 
in the type, and flowers of a bright carmine-purple. 


Fig. 106. Sophronitis grandiflora 


(nat. size). 


S. violacea.—One of the smallest of garden Orchids. 
It is a perfect gem in its way, possessing a beauty peculiarly 
its own. The pseudo-bulbs are rin. long, pointed at both 
ends, and fluted. The leaves are narrow, 2in. long, and the 
peduncles are usually one-flowered. Flowers tin. across, 
violet-magenta, with a paler eye. They are produced in 
winter. The plant is a native of the Organ Mountains, 
whence it was introduced in 1840. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 6880. 
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SPATMOGLOTTIS. 


THIS genus is distributed over a large area, stretching 
from Northern India and China, through the East Indies 
and the Malayan Archipelago, as far as the New Cale- 
donian Islands. Over a dozen species have been intro- 
duced, and it is probable that many kinds have yet to be 
discovered. The pseudo-bulbs are usually, but not always, 
underground; the leaves are long and narrow, several 
species having only one or two on each growth; the 
flower-spikes are erect, and bear the flowers towards the 
top; the sepals and petals are spreading, and the lip is 
distinctly three-lobed. 

Culture. 
at which the various species of Spathoglottis are found, 


Owing to the different latitudes and elevations 


their treatment varies somewhat as to _ temperature. 
S. Fortunei we find to thrive in a cool or _inter- 
mediate house, whilst S. aurea and S. Vieillardii require 
a strong, moist heat when growing. In other respects, 
however, the treatment is similar. Pots or broad pans 
should be used, and a compost of fibrous loam and peat, 
with a little leaf-soil and fine potsherds added, is most 
suitable. Being truly terrestrial Orchids, the surface of 
the soil should be slightly below the rim of the pot. The 
plants enjoy a good supply of water when active, but 
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when growth is completed this should gradually cease until 


scarcely any is given. 


S. aurea.—A fine species, with plaited, narrowly lance- 
shaped, pointed leaves 3ft. long by 1jin. broad. The 
flowers are about 3in. across, with oval-oblong, bright 
yellow sepals and petals, the former being marked with 
a few brown lines and dots near the base. The lip is 
small, yellow, sparsely spotted with purple-brown; the 
side lobes are erect, rounded, and the central lobe, which 
is very variable in shape, may be (according to Reichen- 
bach) ‘narrow and acute, or broad, simply retuse, or three- 
toothed”; it has a triangular secondary lobe on each 
side near the base. This species is a native of Mount 
Ophir; it was introduced originally by Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons about 1850, and again in 1886 by Messrs. Sander 
and Co. Syn. S. Kimballiana. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 28, 1888. 


S. Fortunei—A pretty-flowered, deciduous species, with 
somewhat scanty foliage, found on the granite mountains 
of Hong-Kong. The pseudo-bulbs are flat and tuber- 
like. The pale green leaves are 1ft. long, narrowly lance- 
shaped, thin and plaited. The flower-scapes are slightly 
pubescent, erect, Ift. high, bearing six to eight flowers; 
sepals and the slightly broader petals ovate, bright yellow; 
lip conspicuously three-lobed, the side lobes erect, with 
chocolate-coloured tips, the front lobe wedge-shaped and 
notched at the apex. The flowers measure I3in. across. 
This species should be grown in pans of sandy loam and 
leaf-soil, and may remain in the cool house at all seasons: 
a little extra heat, however, is beneficial at the commence- 
ment of the growing season. Fairly abundant supplies of 
water are needed during growth, but after the foliage has 
disappeared the soil should be kept quite dry. The 
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flowers appear in September and October. Introduced in 
1845. Syn. Pachystoma Fortunet. 
Botanical Register, 1845, t. 19. 


S. Vieillardii—This is the largest and showiest of the 
species introduced. The handsome leaves are 2ft. long by 
2in. to 3in. broad, acuminate, and plaited. The scape 
springs from the base of the pseudo-bulb, and attains a 
height of 2ft. to 3ft. Several scores of flowers are 
produced on the spike, but not more than ten or a dozen 
are open simultaneously; the flowering season lasts for 
three months. The blooms are 2in. in diameter; the 
broad, ovate sepals and petals are white, or of a pale lilac, 
The lip is three-lobed; the side lobes are small, erect, 
orange-brown, with two large, orange-coloured  protuber- 
ances on the disk between them; the projecting front lobe 
is deep lilac, broadly obcordate, united to the body of the 
lip by a long, slender stalk. The plants now in cultiva- 
tion were imported from the Sunda Archipelago, where they 
were discovered in 1886. The species had previously been 
detected as far back as 1853, in the distant New Cale- 
donian Islands. It requires moist stove treatment when 
growing, with a decided period of rest afterwards. It 
flowers from September onwards. Syn. S. Augustorum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 7013. 


CHAPTER Exe 


STANHMOPEA. 


THIS genus comprises about twenty species, most of which 
_ have been in cultivation at some time or other. They are 
characterised by fleshy, egg-shaped pseudo-bulbs, clustered 
on a very short rhizome, and which become furrowed or 
wrinkled with age. Each pseudo-bulb is surrounded by a 
layer of loose, fibrous, brown sheaths, and is surmounted 
by a single, stalked, leathery, plaited, stout, green leaf. 
The scape springs from the base of the matured pseudo- 
bulb, and is invariably pendulous; it varies in length and 
in the number of its flowers, and is clothed with 
conspicuous, boat-shaped bracts, which are largest about 
the flower-stalks. The flowers are large, often bright- 
coloured and spotted; the sepals are large, broad, and 
spreading; the petals are similar but narrower, and usually 
thinner in texture. The lip is large, fleshy or wax-like 
in texture, and very remarkable in structure; the basal 
portion (hypochil) is globose or boat-shaped, and _ hollow ; 
the intermediate portion (mesochil) varies in size and 
form, and nearly always terminates in a pair of stiff, horn- 
like lobes; the apex or front lobe (epichil) is more like 
what is termed the lip in Orchids generally. The column 
is large and conspicuous, and is usually flattened or winged. 
The species described are found only in South and Central 
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America and Mexico. The genus is related to Acineta, 
Catasetum, and Coryanthes, and, like them, it is remark- 
albe, even among Orchids, for the highly-specialised 
character of the labellum of the flower. If we are 
struck by the singular modification of form in that part 
of the flower which is really a petal though called 
a lip, in such genera as Cattleya, Odontoglossum, and 
Phalzenopsis, how much more may one wonder at Nature’s 
provision to insure cross-fertilisation in the flowers of the 
genera above named and Stanhopea! It would be im- 
possible to find anything more remarkable in the whole 
order of Orchids than the lip of S. eburnea or that of 
S. platyceras. 

The flowers are developed irregularly, according to the 
treatment and growth of the plant; as a rule, however, 
the species bloom in autumn. The only drawback Stan- 
hopeas have, as garden plants, is the early fading of their 
flowers, which rarely last a week, even under the most 
favourable conditions. But they are wonderful objects when 
at their best, and they are almost overpoweringly fragrant ; 
whilst the plants are so easy to manage, and so rarely 
fail to bloom, that they well deserve to be ranked with 
first-class garden Orchids. 

Culture.—All the species should be grown in a stove 
temperature. They are best planted in teak baskets, 
sufficiently large to afford space for a good layer of com- 
post, consisting of one part peat-fibre and two parts 
sphagnum, with a few pieces of charcoal. The bottom of 
the basket must, of course, be open, and a few long, 
narrow pieces of charcoal should be laid, about rin. apart, 
across the bottom. This is sufficient to keep the compost 
from washing away, whilst it permits the flower-spikes 
to come through the bottom of the basket. Some culti- 


vators use nothing but sphagnum for Stanhopeas, and 
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grow them well; but we prefer to add a little good peat- 
fibre and charcoal, as it keeps the moss fresh and open. 
During summer, when growth is most active, these 
plants require abundance of moisture, both at the root 
and on the leaves. In hot weather they should be well 
watered daily. In winter they require less moisture; in 
fact, if suspended in a house where the atmosphere is 
kept moist, they do not require any attention in winter as 
regards water. Naturally they grow upon trees, and we 
sometimes see newly-imported plants attached to pieces 
of branches, which they have enveloped with a thick layer 
of roots; but it is not advisable to attempt to grow 
Stanhopeas on blocks of wood. Whilst in flower the 
plants should be placed in a cool or greenhouse tem- 
perature. 

The species here described are the best and the easiest 
to procure. 


S. Bucephalus.—A handsome-flowered, easily-grown plant, 
and one of the best known of all Stanhopeas. It belongs 
to the same group as S. oculata and S. Wardii, differing 
from them chiefly in the form of the lip. Its pseudo- 
bulbs are dark green, ridged and wrinkled when old, and 
the leathery, dark green leaves have petioles 3in. long and 
a blade gin. by 4in. The pendulous spike is about 8in. 
long, four- to six-flowered. Each flower is 4in. across. The 
sepals and petals are reflexed, the former broad, the latter 
wavy, their colour rich tawny yellow, marked with large, 
crimson spots. The column is 2in. long, green and white, 
spotted with purple. The lip has a curved, boat-shaped 
cavity, two projecting, curved horns, and a broad, fleshy 
mid-lobe, the apex of which is claw-like; the colour is 
similar to that of the sepals and petals. The fragrance 
of the flowers is overpowering when in a small house. 
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This species was introduced from Peru in 1852; it is also 
a native of Mexico. It flowersin August. Syns. S. grandi- 
fora (Reichenbach), S. Fenzschiana. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5278. 


S. Devoniensis.—A handsome species, the flowers being 
large, leopard-spotted, and of deep, soft colours. Pseudo- 
bulbs fig-shaped, furrowed. Leaves plaited, stout, gin. to 
12in. long. The pendulous scape bears two or three 
flowers, and is clothed at the base with greenish, scale- 
like bracts. Each flower is 5in. across. The broad sepals 
are spreading, and coloured orange, with broad, reddish- 
brown blotches. The petals are narrow, wavy, and coloured 
like the sepals. The lip is very fleshy; the lower half is 
nearly globose, with thick, dilated margins extended on 
each side into a pair of long, incurved, pointed horns; 
the apical portion is ovate, channelled, and three-toothed 
at the tip. The column is large, thick, plano-convex, and 
not winged. The colour of the column and lip is white, 
stained with purple. This species is closely related to 
S. tigrina. Its name commemorates the late Duke of 
Devonshire, in whose famous collection of Orchids at 
Chatsworth this and other species of Stanhopea were 
first cultivated with success by Sir Joseph Paxton. The 
present species flowered there in 1837. It is a native 
Oe Peru. Syn. S. maculosa. 

Bateman’s Orchids of Mexico and Guatemala, t. 15. 


S. eburnea.—A_ beautiful-flowered species in its best 
form, and one which is easily distinguished from the rest 
of the cultivated Stanhopeas by its white, wavy-looking 
flowers and the peculiar formation of the lip. The 
pseudo-bulbs are conical, rin. long. The leaves are 
leathery, Sin. to 12in. long by about 4in. wide. The 
scapes are pendulous, with small bracts, and they bear 
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two or three flowers, which are 5in. across. The sepals 
are broad, the petals narrow, both being reflexed and 
shining, waxy white. The lip is 3in. long, solid and fleshy 
except at the base, where there is a short cavity with a 
pair of hook-like horns over the mouth; the apex of the 
lip is heart-shaped, and, except a few blotches of purple 
on the upper part of the lip, it is white, like the sepals; 
the column is gin. long, narrow, conspicuously winged 
near the top. This species is common in British Guiana, 
and is frequently met with in English collections. Syn. 
S. grandifiora (Lindley). 
Botanical Magazine, t. 3359. 


S. ecornuta.—Although rare in gardens, this species 
deserves mention here because of the exceptional form 
of its flowers. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves are large, 
deep’ green, and very like those of S. eburnea. The scape 
is short, enveloped in short, green, boat-shaped, over- 
lapping bracts, and is two-flowered. The sepals, which 
all point upwards, are ear-like, 2in. long, half as wide, 
concave, rather fleshy, and creamy white. The petals are 
similar to the sepals, but smaller. The lip is so remark- 
able in form that the species was at first supposed to 
be a monstrosity of some kind, and subsequently a new 
genus, Stanhopeastrum, was founded upon it by Reichen- 
bach. The terminal lobe and horns, characteristic of the 
genus, are in this species entirely absent, the lip being 
simply a fleshy, tuberculated sac, about 1}in. long and 
1in. wide, and the narrow aperture is partly covered by 
the short, fleshy column. The colour of both column and 
lip is bright yellow, deepening to dark orange at the 
base. The species was introduced from Central America 
in 1846. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4885. 
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S. florida.—This species was introduced about ten years 
ago, and first flowered with Sir Trevor Lawrence, who pro- 
cured it at an auction sale. Its habitat is not at present 
known. It belongs to the section represented by S. insignis. 
The flowers are produced on a stout, pendulous scape, strong 
plants bearing as many as seven flowers on a single scape. 
Each flower is 5in. across. The sepals are 3in. by rdin., 
white, with small, purple dots. The petals are smaller, and 
coloured like the sepals. The lip has a thick, fleshy, sac-like 
base, and is whitish, thickly spotted with purple, with a 
large, eye-like blotch on each side at the base. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct., 1881, p. 565, fig. 108. 


S. insignis.—A very handsome species, related to S. Bu- 
cephalus. Pseudo-bulb ovate and ribbed; leaf stout, 
leathery, with a short petiole and a blade rft. long by qin. 
wide. Scape about 6in. long, covered with dark brown 
sheaths, two- to four- flowered. Flowers 5in. across; sepals 
broad, concave, spreading, dull yellow, spotted with purple; 
petals narrow, wavy, thin, coloured like the sepals; base 
of the lip short and globose, thick and wax-like, 1in. deep, 
with a broad margin, the colour a dull white, with numerous 
spots of bright purple, wholly purple inside the cavity ; 
horns tin. long, curved upwards and forwards; mid-lobe 
heart-shaped, channelled, and narrowed to a point. This 
species was the first to flower: under cultivation, and the 
genus Stanhopea was founded upon it by Sir William 
Hooker, in compliment to Earl Stanhope, then President 
of the Medico-Botanical Society of London. It was intro- 
duced from South America to Kew, and flowered there in 
1827. Plants of it flowered at Kew last year (1889). 

Fig. 107; Botanical Magazine, t. 2948. 


S. Martiana.—A distinct and beautiful-flowered species, 
not uncommon in cultivation. It is closely related to 
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S. tigrina, differing chiefly in the size and colour of its 
flowers; these are 44in. across. The sepals and petals are 


Fig. 107. Stanhopea insignis 


(much reduced). 


broad, concave, spreading; sepals creamy white, with a 
few purple spots about the base; petals transparent white, 
marked with large blotches of purplish crimson. The 


a 
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lip, which is white, has a short, chin-like base and cavity 
a pair of broad, taper-pointed horns, and a long, projecting 
central lobe, with a claw-like tip. The column is 2in. long, 
club-shaped, not winged, white, with crimson spots. This 
species is a native of South Mexico, whence it was intro- 
duced. im)(1827.: Syn» .S: welata: 

Bateman’s Orchids of Mexico and Guatemala, t. 27. 

Var. bicolor differs from the type in having the ground- 
colour of the sepals pure white. 


S. oculata.—A well-known species, showing considerable 
variation in the markings of its large flowers. The pseudo- 
bulb is egg-shaped, 2in. long, and furrowed. The leaf has 
a stout petiole 3in. long, and an ovate blade rft. long by 
4in. wide. The flower-spike is pendulous, rft. long, clothed 
with boat-shaped, scarious, pale brown sheaths, and bearing 
three to six flowers; these are 5in. across. The sepals are 
3in. long, tin. broad, reflexed, pale yellow, thickly spotted 
with purple. The petals are half as large as the sepals, 
and coloured the same, except that the spots are fewer 
and larger. The lip is long, narrow, fleshy, the hollowed 
portion rin. long, white, with crimson blotches, the front 
lobe tongue-shaped, with a curved, horn-like lobe on each 
side, the colour being white, with purple dots. The column 
is at least 2in. long, narrow in the lower half, winged 
above, and coloured green, with purple dots. This hand- 
some species was introduced from Mexico about fifty years 
ago. Syns. S. guttulata, S. Lindleyt, S. Schmidtiz. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5300. 


S. platyceras.—This is the largest-flowered, one of the 
richest-coloured, and the most remarkable in form, of all 
Stanhopeas. Our description is taken from a plant which 
flowered recently at Kew: Pseudo-bulbs and leaves as in 
S. Bucephalus, but stouter. Scape pendulous, short, one- 
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‘flowered. Flower 7in. across; sepals 34in. long and 2}in. 
broad, wide-spreading, pale yellow or nankeen-coloured, 
with numerous ring-shaped blotches and spots of rose- 
purple; petals narrower and shorter, but coloured the same 
as the sepals; basal part or hypochil of the lip boat- 
shaped, 2tin. long, 1in. deep, and nearly tin. across; the 
horns tin. long, broad, and pointing forwards parallel with 
the tongue-shaped front lobe; the colour of the boat-shaped 
portion deep purplish crimson inside, paler outside, with 
spots of a deeper colour; the horns and front lobe coloured 
like the sepals; column 3in. long, winged near the top, 
greenish, with red spots. It is difficult to convey any idea 
of the extraordinary form and rich colouring of the flowers 
of this species. Sometimes the scape is_ two-flowered. 
Introduced from New Granada by Messrs. Low and Co., 
and first flowered by Mr. Day in 1868. 
Garden, t. 652. 


S. tigrina.—This is one of the most striking of all 
Orchids; its huge, strangely-formed blossoms, the thick, 
waxy consistence of the lip and column, the singular colours 
of the flowers, and the powerful fragrance they exhale, 
being a combination of characters of a very extraordinary 
‘nature. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves are dark green, 
the latter being broad and about gin. long. The pendu- 
lous scape is clothed with large, boat-shaped, thin, brown 
bracts, which remain after the flowers have opened. The 
waxy, fragrant flowers are fully 6in. across. The sepals are 
almost as broad as long, concave; and the petals are much 
narrower and wavy—the colour of both being dingy yellow, 
with large blotches of dull purple, sometimes a single 
irregular blotch extending over two-thirds of the entire 
sepal. The cavity of the lip is broad and short ; the horns 
are about rin. in length, and are suddenly bent forward 
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at right angles; the mid-lobe is over 1in. wide, and is 
divided at the apex into three fleshy teeth. The column 
is 3in. long, rin. wide, narrowed at the base. The colour of 
the column and lip is pale dull yellow, with numerous 
spots of purple. This species was introduced from Mexico, 
in 1839 (?), by Messrs. Low and Co. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4197. 


S. Wardiii—This beautiful, fragrant, and free-flowering 
species favours S. oculata somewhat in form and. markings, 
but is much brighter in colour, varying from bright yellow 
to a deep golden orange, and spotted with crimson. The 
pseudo-bulbs are egg-shaped, 2in. long. The leaves are 
large, broad, and leathery. The scape is gin. long, and it 
bears from three to nine large flowers; these are qin. 
across. The sepals, petals, and lip, are similar in form to 
those of S. oculata. The most striking feature in the 
flowers of S. Wardii is the colour of the cavity at the 
base of the lip, which is almost wholly deep velvety purple, 
with a satiny sheen. The flowers are usually produced in 
August, their fragrance being very powerful. This species 
_ was introduced from Guatemala in 1836. Syns. S. amena, 
S. aurea, S. Barkert, S. graveolens. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5289. 


CHAPTER, Exaae 


STENOGLOTTIS. 


ONE South African species constitutes this genus. It is 
terrestrial, its nearest ally being Habenaria—a genus little 
known in cultivation outside botanic gardens. The species 
was introduced in 1871. 

Culture.—In its natural state, S. fimbriata is found in 
moist, shaded situations, often on rocks, to which it clings 
by means of its thick, fleshy, white roots, and forms a 
turf-like mass. Under cultivation, it succeeds when potted 
in a compost of light loam, silver sand, and leaf-soil. A 
surfacing of live sphagnum is beneficial to the plants, and 
improves their appearance. Placed in the warmest part of 
the Odontoglossum-house, and kept fairly moist at all times, 
this little Orchid thrives admirably. It loses its foliage in 
winter, when it should be allowed to rest by withholding 
water, though it must not be allowed to get quite dry. 


S. fimbriata.—Both the foliage and the flowers of this 
little species are pretty and attractive. The leaves spread 
horizontally near the surface of the soil, forming a rosette 
6in. in diameter; they are narrowly oblong, undulated at 
the margin, and of a deep green, prettily marked with 
longitudinal bands of black-purple spots. The spike is 
erect, usually 6in. to 12in. high, bearing a great number of 
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small, pale rosy-purple flowers, each $in. across. The lip 
is spreading, trilobed at the apex, and is marked with a 
few purple spots. There is considerable variation in this 
species. Usually the spots on the leaves are numerous 
and well-defined; in some forms they are faint, and in 
others are entirely absent. A variety is in cultivation at 
Kew with unspotted leaves three or four times the ordinary 
size, and a strong flower-spike 1}ft. high. The blossoms 
are produced in autumn. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5872. 


CHAPTER. LAU 


THUNIA. 


THIS genus is nearly allied to Phaius, and in the ‘‘ Genera 
Plantarum” is included under that genus. It differs so 
much, however, from Phaius proper in stem, leaf, and in- 
florescence, and is now so generally known under the 
above title, that we prefer to retain it as a good garden 
genus, thereby following the classification of the late 
Professor Reichenbach. There are probably only two 
species introduced, although specific names have been given 
to what are simply varieties of these. The stems are 
erect, terete, rather herbaceous, of only annual duration, 
the old stem perishing as the new one develops; they are 
clothed with leaves to the base, these falling away in 
autumn. The flowers are produced from the apex of the 
young leafy stem in large, drooping clusters; their structure 
is very like that of Phaius, the sepals and petals being 
arranged above the plane of the lip, the sides of the 
latter inclosing the column, whilst the front portion is 
expanded. The species are natives of India, Burmah, &c., 
where they appear to be very abundant. 

Culture.—Even the smallest collection should include a 
few plants of this genus, for no Orchids of equal beauty are 
more easily grown and propagated. Although they are said 
to be epiphytal when wild, they thrive best in cultivation when 
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treated as terrestrial plants. Pots at least one-third filled 
with drainage should be used, and a compost consisting of 
fibrous peat, loam, and sphagnum, with a sprinkling’ of silver 
sand. By using pots 8in. in diameter, three or four stems 
may be planted together. The soil in the centre should be 
higher than than at the rim. The proper time for re- 
potting is as soon in spring as the young growths begin 
to push from the base of the old stems; all the old soil 
must then be shaken off, and only sufficient roots to fix 
the plants firmly should be allowed to remain. If a mild 
bottom heat is available, it is an advantage in the early 
stages of growth; but as soon as the shoots are 6in. to 
8in. high the plants should be removed to the intermediate 
house. When at rest, a dry position in a cool house 
is best for them. In full growth liberal supplies of water 
must be given, but after the flowering season is over and 
the leaves begin to decay, this should be gradually reduced, 
and for about three months in mid-winter none at all is 
needed. It is important that the plants should not be 
neglected—as is apt to be the case—when the leaves are 
falling; at that time they should have all the light and air 
possible. It is on the proper care at this season that the 
quantity and quality of the next year’s bloom depend. 

In a batch of Thunias, a good proportion of the stems 
will each produce two or more young growths. This is 
the best means of increasing the stock, and is sufficient 
to meet the requirements of ordinary gardens. If a large 
number are required, they may be obtained by cutting the 
old stems into lengths of about 6in., inserting these in 
pots of sand, keeping them close until young growths 
appear; when the latter begin to emit roots, they may, 
with the old piece of stem attached, be potted and treated 
in the usual way. They will take at least two years to 
grow to flowering strength. 
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T. alba.—This is a free-growing species, with terete 
tapering stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, clothed with pale green 
leaves, which are narrowly oblong, pointed, about 6in. long, 
and glaucous underneath. The flowers are borne in a 
pendulous cluster at the apex of the stem, a dozen or more 
together; each is from 3in. to 4in. in diameter when fully 
expanded; they are frequently, however, kept half-closed by 
the large, boat-shaped bract at the base, but this can be 
remedied by carefully slitting the bract with a sharp knife. 
The sepals and petals are white, oblong-lanceolate. The 
sides of the lip inclose the column; the central part is 
expanded, wavy at the margin, the white ground being 
faintly marked with pale purple. Introduced from Nepal 
about 1841; it is also found in Burmah. The flowers 
are produced in June. Syn. Phazus albus. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3991. 


T. Bensoni#.—A very elegant and beautiful species, 
similar to T. alba in general appearance. The stems are 
2ft. to 3ft. high. The leaves are pale green on the upper 
surface, glaucous beneath. The drooping flowers are pro- 
duced on short, terminal racemes of about ten to twelve; 
each bloom is between 4in. and 5in. across. The sepals 
and petals are alike, spreading, narrowly oblong, bright 
red-purple, of varying depth of shade, but always paler 
towards the base. The lip is trilobed, rich magenta-purple 
on the front lobe, which is broadly oblong, frilled, unevenly 
lobed, and toothed at the margin; the side lobes meet 
over the column. Introduced from Rangoon in 1867. It 
flowers in July. Syn. Phazus Bensoniz. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5694. 


T. Marshallie.—There are few Orchids at once more 
beautiful and useful than this. It is easily grown, and 
flowers abundantly. It is considered by some botanists 
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to be a variety of T. alba, from which it does not differ 
in habit, although it is much superior in its flowers. The 
flowers are 5in. in diameter, and pure white, excepting 
the front of the lip, which is of a rich golden yellow, 
veined with deep orange-red. The sepals and petals are 
pointed, spreading, and broadly lance-shaped; the base of 
the lip surrounding the column, the front expanded, prettily 
frilled at the edge. A native of Moulmein. Syn. Phazus 
Marshalliz. 
Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 130. 


T. Veitchiana is a hybrid between T. Bensoniz and 
T. Marshalliz. The sepals and petals are very pale mauve. 
The base of the lip is orange-purple, and the front mauve- 
purple. A rare and beautiful plant. 


CHAPTER Uxite 


TRICHOPILIA. 


THIS genus embraces a dozen or so good species, about 
half of which are known in gardens. They are related to 
the Oncidiums and Brassias, but are distinguished by their 
two pollen-masses at the end of a long, wedge-shaped 
caudicle, their large, convolute lip, and the remarkable 
hood of the: column, which is divided into three unequal 
lobes. The pseudo-bulbs are crowded, usually much 
flattened, some of them being scarcely thicker than the 
leaves; as a rule, they are smooth and dark green in 
colour. The leaves are large and leathery, solitary on the 
apices of the pseudo-bulbs, and they remain on the plant 
about four years. The large, conspicuous flowers are 
abundantly produced on short, stout basal peduncles, rarely 
more than three flowers being borne on each. All the 
species blossom freely when in good health. The flowers 
last well both when left on the plant and when cut and 
placed in water. The species inhabit the country from 
Mexico to Colombia and the West Indies. 

Culture-—The kinds here described may all be grown 
in a warm greenhouse, or along with the general collection 
of Cattleyas. They keep alive and flower now and again 
when treated as cool-house plants, but they never grow 
and make a good display of bloom unless they get a fair 
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quantity of heat in summer. They like light too, and 
should therefore be shaded only from the brightest summer 
sunshine. They should be grown in pots or baskets, in 
a mixture of peat and sphagnum, and as they require 
plenty of water when growing, the drainage should be 
ample and perfect. A position close to the roof-glass is 
the best for them. The most favourable time for re-potting 
Trichopilias is after the flowers are over and new 
growth has commenced. During winter, the soil about 
the roots should be kept moist, but not saturated. If any 
species may be said to thrive under cool-house treatment, 
it is T. fragrans. The plants are all easy to procure from 
the nurseryman, being abundant where they are wild, easy 
to import, and easy to establish and keep in health in this 
country. 


T. crispa.—A beautiful, free-flowering species, of ap- 
parently variable colour. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, flattened, 2in. 
to 3in. long, dark green, one-leaved. Leaves leathery, 6in. 
by 2in., keeled, acute-pointed. Flower-spikes basal, droop- 
ing, short, three-flowered; flowers with pedicels 2in. long ; 
sepals and petals spreading, 2}in. long, jin. wide, wavy- 
edged, twisted, brownish yellow; lip folded over the column, 
spreading in front, 1}in. across, coloured deep crimson, 
with a white margin. The flowers are developed in May 
or June, and sometimes again in the autumn; they remain 
fresh about a month. All the forms in cultivation are 
handsome, and well worth growing. The best of them is 
the variety known as marginata, sometimes considered a 
distinct species. It has bright carmine sepals and petals, 
and a large, crimson lip with a narrow marginal band of 
white. In other varieties the colour is paler, or the lip is 
crimson only on the inside of the tube, the spreading 
portion being white. This species is a native of Costa 
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Rica, and was introduced in 1849. Syns. TZ. coccinea, 
T. marginata. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4857; Paxton’s Flower Garden, 
£- 163: 


T. fragrans.—An elegant, large-flowered, very fragrant 
Orchid, and one of the easiest to cultivate. Its clustered 
pseudo-bulbs are oblong, 3in. to 5in. by rin., much flattened, 
smooth, dull green, one-leaved. Leaves leathery, gin. long, 
2in. wide, acute-pointed. Flower-spikes springing from 
the base of the matured bulb, gin. to 12in. long, about six- 
flowered; flowers nodding, on pedicels 3in. long; sepals 
narrow, 24in. long, wavy and twisted, usually greenish 
white; lip folded at the base, the front spreading, rin. 
across, more or less lobed, pure white, with a blotch of 
yellow in the throat. This plant thrives when grown in a 
cool house. It should be planted in a pot, in peat and 
sphagnum, and be kept moist all the year round. The 
odour of the flowers is almond-like; they are developed 
in summer, and they remain fresh about a month. Native 
of New Granada; introduced in 1856. Syns. 7. Lehmannz, 
Pilumna fragrans. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5035. 

Var. nobilis.—Pseudo-bulbs larger and stouter. Leaves 
shorter and broader. Sepals and petals white, 2in. long, 
scarcely twisted; lip larger than in the type. This is a 
much finer Orchid than the ordinary T. fragrans. Syn. 
Pilumna nobilis. 


T. Galeottiana.—This is not one of the best of the 
cultivated Trichopilias, but it 1s worth growing on account 
of the distinct colour, size, and number of its flowers. The 
pseudo-bulbs are about sin. long by rin. wide, flattened, 
smooth, one-leaved. Leaves leathery, tapering at both 
ends, with a prominent keel, the largest being 6in. long 
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by 2in. broad. The flower-spikes are short, decumbent, 
produced from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and each 
bears one or two flowers 3in. across. The sepals and 
petals are 2in. long, 4in. wide, tapering, not twisted, 
greenish yellow; the lip is folded at the base, the front 
lobe spreading, 14in. across, notched, white, with a yellow 
throat and a few blotches of crimson. This species varies 
somewhat in the size and tinting of its flowers. It was 
introduced from Mexico in 1859. Syn. 7. pzcta (Illustra- 
tion Horticole, 1859, t. 225; sepals and petals figured 
brown, with pale margins). 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5550 (as 7. Turialve). 


T, lepida.—A handsome, large-flowered species, of rather 
unusual colour. Pseudo-bulbs 3in. to 4in. long, tin. wide, 
very flat, smooth, partly inclosed in thin, brown sheaths, 
one-leaved. Leaves leathery, about gin. long by 2in. broad; 
keeled, acute-pointed. Flower-spikes springing from the 
base of the matured growth, drooping, 6in. long, usually 
three-flowered ; flowers on flexuous pedicels, and each fully 
6in. across; sepals and petals spreading, narrow, wavy, not 
twisted, rosy purple, white along the margins; lip trumpet- 
shaped, the front lobe spreading, 14$in. across, crisped and 
wavy, almost crimson inside, becoming paler towards the 
margin, which is white. This species blossoms in April 
or May, and keeps fresh for about three weeks. There 
is very little difference between this and several other 
so-called species. Except in colour this plant closely 
resembles T. crispa. 

Floral Magazine, 1874, t. 98. 


T. suavis.—A large-flowered, fragrant species, easily 
grown, and a popular garden plant. It has broad, thin 
pseudo-bulbs 2in. long, each bearing a large, dark green, 
leathery leaf Sin. long by jin. wide, and keeled. The 
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peduncles are produced from the base of the last-matured 
pseudo-bulbs, and they are short, decumbent, usually three- 


Fig. 108. Flower of Trichopilia suavis 


(nat. size). 


flowered, each flower having a long, flexuose stalk. The 
sepals and petals are narrow, wavy, 2in. long, nearly | 
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straight. The lip is large, three-lobed, the side lobes folded 
over the column, and forming a tube, the front lobe 


spreading, 2in. across, crisped and wavy at the edge. The 


Fig. 109. Flower and Leaf of Trichopilia tortilis 


(nat. size). 


colour of all the parts of the flower is nearly white, with 
spots and stains of red, the inside of the tube being 
yellow. The odour of the blossoms resembles that of haw- 
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thorn. They are developed in May or June, lasting about 
a month. When well managed this species flowers very 
freely, small plants producing quite a crowded whorl. It 
is a native of Costa Rica, where it grows on oaks and 
other trees at an elevation of 5,o000ft. to g,oooft. Intro- 
duced in 1848. 

Plate; Fig. 108; Botanical Magazine, t. 4654. 


T. tortilis—An old and favourite garden Orchid, being 
easy to manage, and a free-flowering, ornamental plant. Its 
pseudo-bulbs are from 2in. to 4in. long, tin. wide, much 
flattened, dark green, one-leaved. Leaves leathery, ovate, 
6in. long, keeled, dark green. Flowers on decumbent stalks, 
usually solitary; sepals and petals spreading, narrow, 
2in. long, spirally twisted, pointed, their colour brown, 
with a yellowish border; lip folded, and forming a tube 
at the base, the upper part broad, spreading, 14in. across, 
lobed, white, with crimson spots, almost wholly crimson 
inside the tube. This species blooms very prolifically, small 
plants when in vigorous health producing a score or more 
flowers, which remain fresh about a month. It blossoms 
in summer, and sometimes again in winter. A native of 
Mexico; introduced in 1835. 

Fig. 109; Botanical Magazine, t. 3739. 
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TRICMOSMA. 


THIS monotypic genus is nearly allied to Ccelogyne, from 
which it chiefly differs in its erect, tufted stems; it has 
also been included under Eria. The species is an epiphyte, 
and a native of the Khasya Mountains, whence it was in- 
troduced in 1840. 

Culture.—This is one of the most easily-cultivated of 
Orchids. It delights in a cool, moist atmosphere, and may 
be grown with the Odontoglossums. Imported plants should 
be kept in the intermediate house until fully established. 
They should be potted in fibrous peat and sphagnum, 
and, as copious supplies of water are necessary during 
growth, perfect drainage is essential. Although less water 
is needed in winter, the roots must at no time be allowed 
to remain dry. Provided a vigorous, healthy growth be 
obtained, this Orchid seldom fails to bloom. 


T. suavis—An extremely pretty, free-flowering plant, 
which certainly deserves more notice than it has hitherto 
received. It has slender, tapering stems about 8in. high, 
surmounted by two bright green, oblong leaves, between 
which the four- to eight-flowered raceme is produced. The 
flowers are rin. in diameter, and delightfully fragrant. 
The sepals and petals are lance-shaped, creamy white ; 
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the lip is three-lobed, the side lobes white, striped with 
brownish crimson, and the middle one crested, yellow, with 
crimson at the edges. 
Syns. Celogyne coronaria, Eria coronaria, E. suavts. 
Botanical Register, 1842, t. 21. 


It flowers in October and November. 


CHAPTER. LXVI. 


VANDA. 


FEW genera possess qualities better calculated to recommend 
them to the Orchid-grower than this. It includes about 
thirty species, the majority of which are easy to cultivate, 
handsome in habit, and very beautiful in bloom. V. suavis 
and V. tricolor have perhaps the stateliest habit of all Old- 
World Orchids; and in V. cerulea and V. Sanderiana we 
have exceptional size and beauty of colour in the flowers. 
All the species are evergreen and epiphytal; they are 
distributed over a large area, stretching from the Himalayas, 
through India to the Malayan Archipelago, one species 
being found in tropical Australia. The first species to 
make its appearance in the gardens of this country was 
V. Roxburghii, which flowered in 1820. The leaves are 
most frequently strap-shaped, occasionally oblong, and in 
a few species terete, almost always distichous and of 
leathery texture, the apices being either bilobed or curiously 
jagged. The flowers are in few- or many-flowered racemes, 
which originate at the base of the leaves, either in the 
axils or on the opposite side of the stem. The sepals and 
usually similar petals are spreading, often much narrowed 
towards the base; the lip is continuous with the short, 
thick column, the front portion expanded, the small side 
lobes erect, and the base (except in V. Batemanni and 
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V. gigantea) forming a short spur or sac. The flowers are 
fragrant, and remain for a long time in beauty. V. Bate- 
manni and V. gigantea are included in the following 
selection because they are so widely known as Vandas; 
properly, however, they form a part of the genus 
Stauropsis. Fieldia is also a name by which they have 
been known. 

Culture.—Vandas may be grown in either pots, baskets, 
or cylinders: for the larger species, such as V. Batemanni, 
V. suavis, V. tricolor, &c., pots are preferable; whilst 
baskets or cylinders are best for the dwarfer kinds, most 
of which dislike having their roots confined, and enjoy a 
position near the glass. Small plants and slow-growing 
species may be grown in hanging baskets. Whatever 
vessel is used, it should be three-fourths filled with clean 
potsherds and charcoal, and the remainder with clean, fresh 
sphagnum. During the growing season, which lasts from 
March to October, abundance of moisture, both at the root 
and in the atmosphere, is indispensable; care should also be 
taken that a regular supply of fresh air is insured. When 
at rest the plants require much less water, but it is 
important that they should not be allowed to get dry at 
any time. As soon as they begin to grow again, which is 
usually about March, the old sphagnum and loose potsherds 
should be removed without disturbing the roots, and 
replaced with clean, new material. 

The geographical distribution of Vandas is so wide, 
and the conditions of temperature and atmosphere are so 
varying, that it is impossible to treat of the cultivation 
of the whole as one. V. cerulea, for instance, grows 
on the tops of trees on the Khasya Hills, where hoar- 
frosts are not infrequent. V. Cathcartii grows in similar 
situations at a lower elevation; whilst V. teres is sub- 
jected at some seasons of the year to severe drought. 
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The treatment which has proved most successful is given 
under each of these species. 

V. suavis and V. tricolor are frequently subjected to 
a much higher temperature than is good for them. The 
idea that they require stove treatment is an erroneous 
one, and, if carried out, usually results in “leggy” plants 
and comparatively flaccid foliage, together with a deterio- 
ration in the quality and quantity of the blooms. The 
best place for them is the intermediate house, and the 
temperature in winter may fall as low as 50deg.: instances, 
indeed, may be found where plants in the best of health 
are wintered in a temperature frequently 3deg. to 5deg. 
below that point. In such a position the plants require 
comparatively little shade, and this treatment is always 
found conducive to abundance of flowers. When the plants 
lose their lower leaves through either age or improper 
treatment, it is the usual practice to cut off the bottom 
part of the stem and lower them. If the plant has 
developed roots above the pot, this may be done with 
safety, provided reasonable care be afterwards taken in 
shading and watering. When this is not the case, such 
treatment is much to be condemned; it is better, by 
careful shading, and otherwise treating the plants as re- 
commended above, to encourage the growth of young 
‘shoots from the base. 

V. Sanderiana we find to succeed best in the warmest 
and moistest position in the stove. Where not otherwise 
mentioned, the remainder of the species should be grown 
in a temperature of from 65deg. to 80deg. in summer, 
gradually falling to from 55deg. to 6odeg. in winter. 


V. Amesiana.—This distinct and delicately beautiful 
species is one of the latest additions to the genus. It 
is a dwarf plant, with stiff, fleshy, dark green leaves 
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1ft. long by nearly rin. broad at the base, tapering gradually 
to a long, fine point. The fragrant flowers are in erect 
racemes of twenty to fifty; the sepals and petals are white, 
flushed with rose, and the lip is rich magenta-rose, except 
on the margin, which is paler; the flowers are rin. to 
2in. in diameter, and their general aspect may be likened 
to that of a Phalenopsis. This species was introduced 
by Messrs. Low, of Clapton, in 1887, the native country 
being given as India. It flowers at various seasons. A 
considerable variation in colour is already apparent in | 
cultivated specimens, the above being the typical form. 
It is said that in its. natural state as many as eighty 
flowers are borne on a single spike. It will probably 
thrive under the same treatment as is recommended for 
V. cerulea, as hoar-frosts are said to occur in its habitat. 
Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 296. 


V. Batemanni.—tThis is a plant of erect, stately habit, 
attaining a height of 4ft. to 5ft. The stem is tin. in 
diameter, and from it the white, long, singularly thick 
roots proceed. The leaves are remarkably thick and rigid, 
channelled, pale green, and about 2ft. long. The 
spike is tall and erect, and bears (according to a plant 
which flowered at Kew) from twenty to thirty wax-like 
blooms; these are 24in. across, with golden-yellow sepals 
and petals, freely spotted with brownish crimson; on the 
outside they assume a purplish hue: the lip is purple- 
crimson. This Vanda is a native of the Moluccas. It 
flowered for the first time in this country in June, 1846, 
with Mr. Bateman, after whom it is named. The flowering 
period extends over three months. Small plants do not 
flower freely. Syns. Fueldia IUissochtlotdes, Stauropsis 
Batemannt. 

Botanical Register, 1846, t. 59. 
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V. Bensoni.—A desirable species, with erect stems rift. 
high, bearing leathery, strap-shaped leaves, from 6in. to 
8in. long. The flowers are 2in. in diameter, and are pro- 
duced, ten or fifteen together, on racemes rft. to 1Hft. 
long; the sepals and petals are obovate, white behind, 
yellowish green in front, marked with numerous reddish- 
brown dots; the apex of the lip is of a soft violet colour, 
the central part is rosy pink, and the two small lobes at 
the base, as well as the spur, are white. This pretty 
species is a native of Burmah, and was introduced to 
cultivation in 1866. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5611. 


V. cerulea.—In colour, as well as in wealth of bloom, 
this species stands supreme amongst Vandas. Long after 
its introduction in 1849 it continued to be a rare plant, 
owing chiefly to improper treatment. Its requirements being 
now understood, the species has latterly acquired great 
popularity. It is, perhaps, the finest of all Orchids that 
flower in late autumn. The stems are usually from rft. to 
2it. high (sometimes more), bearing two opposite rows of 
dark green, rigid leaves 6in. to 8in. long, strap-shaped, 
and unequally two-lobed at the tips. The racemes are rft. 
to 2ft. long, and the flowers 4in. in diameter; over a 
score of the latter have been obtained on a single raceme, 
but twelve is a good average number. The oblong sepals 
and petals are of a beautiful pale lavender-blue, the small 
lip being more distinctly blue. In good varieties the parts 
of the flower overlap, and are often prettily tessellated 
with a darker shade. When they first expand, the flowers 
are much smaller and paler than they finally become. A 
native of the Khasya Hills. 

Fig. 110 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of 
the “‘ Garden”’). 
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The cultivation of this species differs somewhat from 
that of other Vandas. Chiefly, it requires less heat. On 
its native hills it is occasionally subjected to frost, and 


Fig. 110. Vanda cx#rulea 


(much reduced). 


this it withstands without permanent injury. Under culti- 
vation it may be grown with the Cattleyas, or even in the 
warmest part of the Odontoglossum-house, but a sunny 
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(nat. size). 
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position and, above all, a constant supply of fresh air are 
essential. Shading should only be used during the hottest 
sunshine. It does not like to have its roots confined, and 
we find that it thrives most satisfactorily in long cylinders 
of teak. Abundance of water must be given during active 
growth, but from December to the time when the roots 
give signs of new growth but little is needed. 


V. cerulescens.—A distinct and charming species, with 
stems 4in. in diameter and 1ft. to 2ft. high, bearing 
coriaceous, distinctly-channelled leaves 6in. in length, the 
apices of which are unevenly cut. The flowers are Iin. to 
isin. across, and upwards of a dozen are produced on the 
slender, erect scape; the sepals and petals are ovate, 
spreading, slightly incurved, and of a pale purplish blue, 
tie smaller lip being of a rich violet-blue, with the 
anterior portion standing almost at right angles to the 
base. This species was originally discovered in Burmah 
by the eminent Indian botanist Griffiths, in 1837, but was 
not introduced to commerce until 1869. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons); Botanical Magazine, t. 5834. 

Var. Boxallit has the sepals and petals white, with a 
lilac tinge, and a deep violet-blue lip. Introduced in 
Lo7s 


Botanical Magazine, t. 6328. 


V. Cathcartii.—‘ By far the noblest species of Vanda. 
No more remarkable Orchid has been found in Northern 
India.” So wrote Dr. Lindley at the time of its intro- 
duction in 1864. Subsequent knowledge compels us to 
somewhat modify this verdict, but V. Cathcartii still remains 
one of the most striking of Vandas. The tall stems are 
terete, and bear two opposite rows of pale green, narrowly- 
oblong leaves, about 6in. long, and unevenly lobed at the 
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end. The flowers are jin. to 4in. in diameter, and are 
produced, four or five together, on stout racemes. The 
sepals and petals are broad-oblong, overlapping each 
other; the ground-colour is pale yellow, but it is almost 
covered with transverse bands of reddish brown. The 
lip is three-lobed, white, tinged with red on the side lobes, 
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Fig. 111, Flower of Vanda Cathcartii 


(nat. size). 


the margin of the middle lobe being yellow and curiously 

incurved. Sir Joseph Hooker, who discovered this Orchid, 

says that it inhabits hot valleys in the Eastern Himalayas, 

and is usually found in the neighbourhood of waterfalls. 

Syns. Arachnanthe Cathcarti, Esmeralda Cathcarti. 
Fig. 111; Botanical Magazine, t. 5845. 
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Usually this species does not flower with freedom; in 
Sir G. Macleay’s garden at Pendell Court, however, it 
blooms annually. There it is trained on a back wall, 
which is always damp, and the temperature in winter is 
kept between 5odeg. and 6odeg. A moist position, there- 
fore, should be selected, where the direct rays of the sun 
do not reach the plants. 


V. Denisoniana.—A dwarf species, whose lovely white 
flowers distinguish it from all other Vandas. The leaves 
are 6in. to roin. long, strap-shaped, and much decurved ; 
from their axils the four- to six-flowered racemes are 
produced, each flower being about 2in. in diameter. The 
upper sepal and the two petals are broadly spathulate, 
the lower sepals being more ovate, narrowed at the base. 
The lip is contracted in the middle, the terminal portion 
dividing into two outwardly curving lobes. Reichenbach 
compared its shape to that of a blackcock’s tail. A native 
of the Arracan Mountains, whence it was introduced in 
1869. It blooms during the summer months. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5811. 

Var. hebraica has sulphur-coloured sepals and _ petals, 
curiously marked on the inside with spots and bars, the 
resemblance of which to Hebrew characters suggested the 
name. Introduced from Burmah in 1885. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 248. 


V. gigantea.—A robust plant, erect in habit, with deep 
green, broad, leathery leaves 13ft. long, bilobed at the 
apex. The spike is drooping, and usually bears ten to 
fifteen flowers, the sepals and petals of which are of a 
deep golden yellow, unevenly blotched with cinnamon- 
brown; the, lip is small, thick, and fleshy, and, like the 
column, is white; the whole flower measures jin. at its 
broadest diameter. Like V. Batemanni, this Orchid flowers 
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freely only when large, and like it also remains long in 

bloom. It was originally found on the banks of the 

Tenasserim River. Syns. V. Lindleyana, Fieldia gigantea. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 5189. 


V. Hookeriana.—This is one of the most remarkable 
Vandas in cultivation. It has terete stems and leaves, as 
in the better-known V. teres, from which, however, it may 
be easily distinguished by its paler green, pointed, and 
slenderer leaves, and its altogether less robust appearance. 
Under cultivation the racemes usually produce two flowers, 
but specimens have been collected in a wild state bearing 
as many as five; each flower is 2}in. in diameter. The 
sepals are oblong, white, tinged with rose. The petals are 
broadly spathulate, wavy, larger than the sepals, white, 
spotted with magenta. The lip is 1}in. broad, white, the 
side lobes lined transversely, and the middle one longi- 
‘tudinally, with magenta-purple; spots of the same colour 
occur round the edges; at the base there are two tri- 
angular, deep purple appendages, one on each side of the 
column. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 73. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to introduce this 
species alive, the task was finally accomplished by Messrs. 
Low and Co. in 1873, but these plants did not flower until 
1882. It may be successfully grown under treatment 
similar to that recommended for V. teres. 


V. insignis.—A distinct and handsome species, which at 
present is rather uncommon. The erect stem bears stiff, 
strap-shaped, recurving, deeply-keeled leaves, about 1oin. 
long. The axillary racemes bear six to ten flowers, each 
23in. in diameter; the fleshy sepals and petals are obovate, 
and on the inside are of a tawny yellow, blotched with a 
deep reddish brown; on the outside they are almost white. 
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The lip is of a rose-tinted white, the side lobes being small, 
and the central one ladle-shaped and about lin. across. 
For many years a totally different plant, a variety of V. tri- 
color and a native of Java, was grown under this name, 
which was originally given to the species by Blume. A 
native of the Moluccas. The flowers are borne at mid- 
summer. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5759. 

Var. Schrederiana has sepals and petals of a light orange- 
yellow, and a cream-coloured lip. 


V. Kimballiana.—This lovely species has been introduced 
recently by Messrs. Low, of Clapton, with whom it flowered 
for the first time in the autumn of 1889. The leaves differ 
from those of any other Vanda, and may be described as 
intermediate between those of V. Amesiana (its nearest 
ally) and the terete form seen in V. teres; they are rft 
in length, narrow, subulate, with a thin furrow running 
down the upper side, and are closely arranged on the 
stem. The flowers are 2in. to 3in. in diameter. The sepals 
and petals are of the purest glistening white; and the lip 
is of a beautiful rosy purple, except the small side lobes, 
which are yellow, spotted with light brown. The upper 
sepal and the petals are much smaller than the two oblong 
lower sepals. The lip is broad and spreading, prettily frilled 
at the margin. The spur is tin. long and slightly recurved. 
The native country has not been published. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1889, vol. vi., p. 335. 


V. Parishiii—This is a distinct and beautiful species, 
stout and dwarf in habit, and of very slow growth. The 
leaves are bright green, thick, and fleshy, in shape oblong, 
tapering somewhat towards each end, and notched at the 
apex. The raceme is ascending, and bears six to ten 
flowers; the sepals and slightly broader petals are firm in 
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texture, cuneate-oblong, the greenish-yellow ground spotted 
freely with bright reddish brown; the lip is white, striped 
with orange at the base, the front lobe being of a pale 
magenta, bordered by a thin margin of white. It is a 
native of Moulmein, where it was originally discovered 
in 1862 by the Rev. C. Parish; it was not introduced, 
however, until 1870. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 15. 

This species enjoys abundance of light, and as it does 
not like its roots confined it ought to be planted in a 
basket or cylinder. 

Var. Marriottiana is remarkably distinct. Unlike the 
typical form, its flowers are odourless. The sepals and 
petals are shining brown, tinged with magenta. Introduced 
in 1880. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 61. 


V. Roxburghii—A handsome species, with stems rft. to 
2ft. high, bearing two rows of narrow, leathery, recurved 
and channelled leaves, 6in. to 8in. long. The flowers are 
strongly perfumed and about 2in. in diameter, six or seven 
(sometimes as many as a dozen) occurring on the erect 
spike; the sepals and petals are white outside, and pale 
yellowish green, tessellated with olive-brown, inside; the 
middle lobe of the lip is violet-purple, the side lobes are 
white, and the short, recurved spur is rosy pink. The plant 
flowers from May to August, remaining for over a month 
in perfection. The species is a native of Bengal, and was 
introduced in 1850. Syn. V. tessellata. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 2245. 


V. Sanderiana.—The largest-flowered of all Vandas, 
each flower measuring about 5in. across. The plant is 
erect in growth, with recurved, leathery, strap-shaped leaves 
1ft. in length, from the axils of which the stout racemes 
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proceed. Twelve or even more flowers are borne on the 
raceme. The upper sepal and the smaller petals are broadly 
oval, and of a pale rosy lilac, tinged with yellow and 
dotted with crimson at the base. The lower sepals are 
larger, measuring 2in. in diameter, yellow outside, fawn- 
tinted inside, where they are covered (except at the 
edges) with a network of brownish crimson. The lip is 
small, concave behind, the anterior portion being flatter, 
but curled up at the sides; it is coloured dull crimson, 
and is greenish yellow towards the base. Altogether 
the colouration of the flower is most remarkable, as 
well as beautiful. In outline there is a considerable 
resemblance to Miltonia vexillaria, the large lip of the 
latter being represented by the two large sepals of the 
Vanda. This species was discovered in 1881, on the 
Island of Mindanao, one of the Philippine group. It 
flowers in September. From April to October—the 
growing season—the plants should be given the warmest 
and moistest position available. Syn. Esmeralda San- 
deriana. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 6983. 


V. suavis.—One of the oldest and best-known of the 
genus. It is of tall, erect habit, handsome when well 
clothed with foliage and in perfect health; it blooms 
profusely, and the sweetly-scented flowers remain long 
in perfection: it is a plant that ought certainly to be 
in every amateur’s collection. The stems are aft. 
to 5ft. high, with two rows of deep green, strap- 
shaped, decurved leaves toin. to 12in. long. The 
axillary racemes bear about a dozen _ flowers, each 
measuring 2in. to gin. across. Both the sepals and 
petals are spathulate, wavy, white on the outside, thickly 
streaked and spotted with crimson-purple inside. The 
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petals are bent and twisted back to front. The lip is 
three-lobed, convex, the side lobes of a deep rosy purple, 


Fig. 112. Vanda suavis 


(much reduced). 


the central one paler, and deeply notched at the apex. 
The flowers are developed irregularly, but usually from 
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March to May. A native of Java, whence it was. 
introduced in 1847. 

Fig. 112 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of 
the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle”); Botanical Magazine, t. 5174. 


V. teres.—A climbing species of singular and somewhat 
inelegant habit, but of great beauty in flower. It has dark 
green, rounded stems, about the thickness of a goose-quill, 
with rigid, cylindrical leaves, 6in. long. The raceme is 
axillary a few inches from the top of the stem, erect, 
and bears from three to six flowers, each 3in. across. The 
sepals are oblong, white, tinged with rose; the petals are 
larger and more rounded in outline than the sepals, which 
they overlap, and are coloured deep rose. The front 
portion of the lip is deep rose, veined with yellow; in the 
throat it is orange, striped and spotted with crimson. The 
side lobes curl upwards, forming a hood over the column; 
whilst the front lobe is spreading and deeply cleft at the 
apex. The flowering season extends from May to Sep- 
tember. This species is found in Sylhet and in Burmah, 
and was introduced in 1828. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4114. 

The striking beauty of this species has long been known 
to horticulturists, but it is only during recent years that 
it has acquired any degree of popularity. Previously most 
cultivators experienced difficulty in inducing it to flower; but 
that this was simply the result of improper treatment is 
apparent from the success with which it is now grown and 
flowered. The first requisite is a sunny position in a warm 
house which can be kept unshaded at all times. If suffi- 
cient plants are available, it is best to prepare a bed for 
them consisting of a 4in. layer of drainage, on which is 
laid an equal thickness of sphagnum. After cutting the 
stems into lengths of about rft., plant them in this, about 
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6in. apart. If there are only a few plants, they may be 
grown in pots. During summer they should be syringed 
about four in the afternoon, at the same time shutting 
the ventilators. The temperature should not fall below 
jodeg. during the night, and water must be given unstint- 
ingly. In winter a temperature of 55deg. to 6o0deg. will 
suffice, and the plants should be kept dry. 


Fig, 118. Flower of Vanda tricolor Patersoni 


(nat. size). 


V. tricolor.—In foliage, habit, and inflorescence, this 
Orchid is very similar to V. suavis; Reichenbach considered 
them both varieties of one species. The chief distinction 
lies in the colour of the flower, V. suavis having a white 
ground, V. tricolor a yellow; but the two are linked by 
intermediate forms. The racemes usually bear about twelve 
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flowers, although in vigorous specimens as many as eighteen 
have been obtained. Each flower is 2in. to 3in. in depth. 
The sepals and petals are obovate, narrowed towards the 
base, wavy, yellow (of various shades), spotted and blotched 
with brownish crimson. The lip is about rin. long, notched 
at the apex, and of a bright magenta-purple, with white, 
parallel lines at the base; the small, erect side lobes are 
white. A native of Java, introduced, along with V. suavis, 
in 1847. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4432. 

Of the named varieties now in cultivation the following 
are the most distinct :— 

Var. insignis.—Sepals and petals pale yellow, with 
crimson markings; lip lilac. 

Var. Patersoni.—Sepals and petals bright yellow, blotched 
with rich, brownish crimson; lip magenta-crimson. 

Fig. 113 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
“ Gardeners’ Chronicle”’). 

Var. planilabris——A very large-flowered variety. Sepals 
and petals unusually broad, the yellow ground-colour being 
streaked with rich brown; lip rose-coloured, with brownish- 
purple lines at the base. 

Var. Russelliana.—A well-marked variety, distinguished 
by its pendulous racemes. 

Vars. Dodgsont, Leopoldi, suaveolens, and Warnert, are 
also handsome plants. 


Or oS 


CHAPTER -LXAGE 


WARSCEWICZELLA. 


THE six or seven species included in this genus are all 
good garden plants, which have been in cultivation in 
recent times, and probably may still be found in a few 
special collections. They possess the same kind of beauty 
that characterises their near relatives the Pescatoreas and 
Bolleas, and their cultivation presents the same difficulties 
as are experienced with those genera. When well managed, 
such species as W. marginata and W. Wendlandii are 
charming Orchids, their flowers being large, bright in 
colour, and fragrant; they also remain in bloom several 
weeks. Their distinctive character is their not possessing 
any pseudo-bulbs, the lanceolate leaves springing in tufts 
direct from the rootstock. The texture of the leaves is 
herbaceous, and they soon show the effects of bad treat- 
ment by “spotting” or falling off. The flowers are borne 
singly on short, erect scapes. The sepals and petals are 
lanceolate, and almost alike; whilst the lip is large, folded 
at the sides, spreading in front, and conspicuously coloured. 
The disc is flat, ribbed or toothed, and the column is short 
and thick. All the species of this genus are natives of 
Central or South America, where they are found growing 
in moist, shaded situations on the moss-covered trunks of 
trees. 
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Culture.—The treatment best suited to these plants is 
exactly the same as that recommended for Pescatoreas. 
Like them, the Warscewiczellas must never be allowed 
to get dry, and they must be kept in a moist, warm house 
all the year round. 


W. discolor.—A distinct and pretty species, not unlike 
W. marginata, but smaller and different in colour. ‘The 
leaves are about 8in. long, #in. wide, tapering to a point, 
the base channelled and jointed; scapes erect, shorter 
than the leaves, sheathed and noded, each bearing a 
solitary large flower 2}in. across; sepals white, oblong- 
lanceolate, spreading; petals shorter and broader, white, 
tinged with purple; lip large, folded laterally, forming a 
funnel tin. across the mouth, the apex reflexed; colour of 
lip purple, fading to white at the margin; disc large, 
plaited and toothed, white. This species was introduced 
at the same time as W. marginata, and flowered with 
Messrs. Jackson and Sons, Kingston, in 1853. It is a 
native of Costa Rica. Syn. Warrea discolor. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4830. 


W. marginata.—A well-marked species, with large, fra- 
grant, attractively-coloured flowers. Leaves bright green, 
tufted, about gin. long, r4in. wide, narrowed to a point at 
the apex, channelled and sheathing at the base. Scape 
one-flowered, erect, 5in. long, with a sheathing bract at 
the’ base. Flower nodding, 23in. across; sepals narrow, 
straight, folded; petals broader and recurved; lip large, 
three-lobed, the lateral lobes folded over the column and 
forming a broad funnel, the front lobe spreading; disc large, 
flat, and plaited. The colour of the whole flower is 
creamy white, with a broad, marginal band of rosy purple 
on the lip. The flowers are produced in June.  Intro- 
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duced in 1853 from New Granada, and figured under the 
name of Warrea gquadrata. It is also known as 
Hluntleya marginata. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 4766. 


W. velata.—A beautiful, fragrant-flowered species, very 
similar to W. marginata. It has leaves nearly rft. high, 
over iin. broad, and bright green. The one-flowered 
scapes are 6in. high, and sheathed at the base. Flowers 
as large as those of W. marginata, but broader in the seg- 
ments, which all curve upwards and are creamy white ; 
lip large, five-lobed, 1}in. across the mouth, yellow, witha 
deep crimson band on the margin, the disc toothed and 
barred with purple. This plant flowers in the summer. It 
was introduced from New Granada in 1866. Syn. Zygo- 
petalum velatum. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5582. 


W. Wendlandii.—A large-flowered, attractive plant, with 
bright green leaves, arranged in two rows fan-like, about 
8in. long, erect, Iin. across, jointed, with a broad, sheathing 
base and a pointed apex. The flowers are about qin. 
across; sepals and petals nearly equal, oblong, acute, 2in. 
long, white; lip 2in. long, nearly as wide, recurved towards 
the apex, wavy along the margin, white, with the central por- 
tion deep purple-blue; the crest is thick, fleshy, crimped, 
ruff-like, purple in colour; and the short, thick column is 
white. The blooms appear in September.- Native of Costa 
Rica. Syn. Zygopetalum Wendlandt. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 126. 


Var. discolor has green sepals and petals. 


CHAP PER WU XV.LII. 


ZYGOPETALUM. 


IN gardens this name is confined to about a dozen species, 
characterised by stout pseudo-bulbs, strap-shaped, leathery 
leaves, more or less erect, and flower-scapes which spring 
from the base of the matured pseudo-bulbs and bear from 
four to eight flowers. The type-plant of these is Z. Mackaii, 
on which the genus was founded in 1827. ‘The sepals and 
petals are almost alike in size, form, and colour; they are 
arranged on the same plane, are partly joined to each 
other at the base, and are directed upwards above the level 
of the centre of the flower, almost fan-like. The lip is the 
most striking part of the flower, being large, spreading, flat, 
almost leathery in texture, and brightly coloured; the crest 
or disc is thick and fleshy, usually furrowed or toothed, 
sometimes not unlike the old-fashioned ruff. All the 
species flower in the winter season. According to the 
“Genera Plantarum,’ there are forty species of Zygo- 
petalum, but these include the plants known in gardens 
under the following names: Bollea, Huntleya, Pro- 
menza, and Warscewiczella, as well as those to which 
we here, for the sake of convenience, have limited the 
name Zygopetalum. The large, spreading, usually purple 
labellum, with its prominent, fleshy, ruff-like crest, and the 
short, fleshy column, are characters which, in conjunction 
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with those already mentioned, enable one to readily dis- 
tinguish all the plants known in gardens as Zygopetalums. 

Culture.—Although all the kinds are epiphytal in a state 
of nature, they thrive and flower better when grown in 
pots than when cultivated on blocks or in baskets. They 
require plenty of moisture at all times, a rich, well- 
drained peat soil, such as suits the Odontoglossums, and 
the temperature of a warm greenhouse: in a stove they 
are apt to become weak and spotted, though they may 
grow freely and look well for a time. At Kew, the 
plants are cultivated in a house the temperature of which 
often falls to 5o0deg. in winter, whilst in summer the 
structure is unheated: here they grow well and flower 
abundantly. The only exceptions are Z. rostratum, which 
requires the warmth of the stove, and Z. maxillare and 
Z. Gautieri, both intermediate-house kinds. 


Z. Clayii—A hybrid obtained by crossing Z. maxillare 
with Z. crinitum. It was raised and flowered in 1877 by 
Colonel Clay, of Birkenhead, after whom it was named. 
It is a robust grower, having ovate, furrowed pseudo-bulbs 
3in. high, and stout leaves 14ft. long. The scape is erect, 
stout, about six-flowered; flowers 4in. across; sepals and 
petals apple-green, blotched with brown; lip 14in. across, 
bluish purple, with lines of a deeper colour. The blooms 
are borne at various times of the year. 


Z. crinitum.—This scarcely differs from Z. intermedium 
in habit, pseudo-bulbs, and leaves. The flowers are borne 
on long, stout scapes. The sepals and petals are 2in. 
long, green, with fewer brown blotches than in Z. inter- 
medium. The lip is 2in. across, spreading, wavy, white, 
with purple lines springing from the crest, radiating 
towards the margins, and branching vein-like. The principal 
characters in this species are the shagginess of the lip 
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about the lower part, and the wide leaves. As a free- 
flowering plant of easy cultivation it is quite the equal 
of Z. intermedium, along with which it requires to be 
grown. It is a native of Brazil, and was introduced in 
1834. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 3402. 

According to Lindley, there are varieties of Z. crinitum 
with pink, blue, and almost colourless veins in the lip. 


Z. Gautierii—A very attractive species, in the way of 
Z. maxillare, from which it differs chiefly in the flowers 
being about half as large again; they are also, as a rule, 
deeper in colour, especially on the fleshy labellum, which 
in good varieties is very deep purple-blue, with a still 
darker-coloured crest. There are also varieties with pale- 
coloured flowers. The species is a native of Brazil, and 
was introduced in 1868. It requires the same treatment as 
Z. maxillare. It is not unusual for dealers to call good 
varieties of Z. maxillare by the name of Z. Gautieri. 

Williams’ Orchid Album, t. 28. 


Z. intermedium. 
grown species, and so like Z. Mackaii as to be often 


A handsome, free-flowering, easily- 


mistaken for it. The main difference between the two is 
that in the latter the lip is glabrous, and the veins are 
coloured pure blue, whilst in Z. intermedium the lip is 
more or less hairy, and veined with purplish blue. Z. cri- 
nitum is another species very similar to these two; indeed, 
there do not appear to be any good botanical characters 
to separate them. In Z. intermedium the pseudo-bulbs are 
large and egg-shaped. The leaves are strap-shaped, about 
1sft. long, r4in. broad, bright green. The scape is erect, 
as long as the leaves, and it bears about six flowers, each 
nearly 3in. across. The sepals and petals are equal, rin. 
long, incurved at the tips, green, with large, confluent 
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blotches of brown. ‘The lip is 14in. across, wavy, narrowed 

to a stalk-like base, and coloured bluish white, with ra- 

diating, broken lines of purplish blue; the disc is fleshy 

and white; the column is thick, winged, and coloured green 

and white. The flowers are produced in winter, and last 

for about two months. Introduced from Brazil in 1844. 
Sander’s Reichenbachia, t. 16. 


Z. Mackaiii—The general character of this plant is 
described under Z. intermedium. The flowers are smaller 
than in Z. intermedium, the sepals and petals pale in 
colour, the lip smaller and quite glabrous, whilst the 
radiating, vein-like lines are coloured deep blue; the 
crest, also, is two-lobed. So far as we can learn, the 
true Z. Mackaii is very rare in cultivation; it is, however, 
so very similar to the two commoner ones, viz., Z. inter- 
medium and Z. crinitum, that, except for botanical collec- 
tions, the one may do duty for the other—as, indeed, they 
already often do. Z. Mackaii was introduced from Brazil 
in 1827. The genus was founded upon it by Sir William 
Hooker. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 2748. 


Z. maxillare——An old garden favourite, known as the 
Tree-fern Orchid, from the fact that it is commonly found 
growing wild upon the stems of tree-ferns, and is often 
imported with them. We lately saw some fine examples 
of it growing upon living tree-ferns in the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, the effect produced by its richly-coloured 
flowers against the brown scales of the fern-stem being 
particularly good. The rhizome is stout, creeping, and 
bears ovate pseudo-bulbs 2in. long, each with two or three 
leaves 1ft. long, tin. broad, with conspicuous nerves. The 
scape springs from the base of the ripe pseudo-bulb, and 
is gin. long, with from six to eight flowers, each rin. 
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ZYGOPETALUM SEDENI, SHOWING HABIT AND DETACHED 
INFLORESCENCE 


(Habit, much reduced; Inflorescence, nat. size). 
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across; sepals tin. long; petals the same length, but 
narrower; they are green, with large blotches of brown. 
The lip is nearly circular, a little more than tin. wide, 
and coloured purplish blue, the large, ruff-like crest being 
sin. deep, and dark purple in colour. This species blos- 
soms in winter, and remains in beauty for about six 
weeks. It requires intermediate-house treatment, and 
plenty of water always, and should be planted on a 
raft or block of fern-stem. A native of Brazil; intro- 
duced in 1844. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 3686. 


Z. rostratum.—A large-flowered, well-known species, from 
Demerara, where it is common on small trees in the shade 
of forests. It has a creeping rhizome, bearing, at intervals 
of rin., ovate, flattened, two-edged pseudo-bulbs 2in. long, 
at first inclosed in the sheathing portions of the basal 
leaves. The permanent leaves are 5in. long, 14in. wide, 
acute at the apex, dark green. The scapes, which are 
developed with the new growths, are 4in. long, and bear 
from one to three flowers, each from 4in. to 6in. across; 
the sepals and petals are narrow, spreading, white; and 
the broad, heart-shaped lip is nearly 3in. long, flat, white, 
with a rose-purple crest and radiating lines of the same 
colour. The column is short, thick, with a pair of ear-like 
wings near the apex. This species requires the same treat- 
ment as Z. maxillare, but a higher temperature, the moist, 
hot stove being most suitable for it. It flowers in May or 
June. Introduced about 1830. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 28109. 


Z. Sedeni.—A hybrid, raised in the nursery of Messrs. 
Veitch, Chelsea, and flowered by them in 1883. Its parents 
were Z. maxillare and Z. Mackaii; it is, therefore, very 
similar to Z. Clayi, the main difference being in its narrower 
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leaves, in the sepals and petals being wholly brown, shaded 
and margined with green, in the form of the lip, and 
in its colour being pale purple, except towards the base 
and on the crest, where it is deepened to rich velvety 
purple. It is a free-flowering and easily-managed plant. 
Plate (for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull). 


a 
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BRITISH AND OTHER MARDY 
ORCHIDS. 


THERE are a considerable number of pretty-flowered and 
highly interesting terrestrial Orchids which may be grown 
in the open air in this country. Besides those native 
species which are worth notice for the quaintness of form. 
and fantastic colours of their flowers, a great many 
terrestrial kinds from North America and from the 
European Continent are available for open-air gardening, 
and when the conditions are suitable they are capable of 
producing a beautiful display. Such are the Cypripediums, 
the Fringe, Bee, and Butterfly Orchises. These plants, 
however, obtain comparatively little notice from English 
Orchid fanciers, and they are consequently very little 
grown. Most of those mentioned in this Chapter may 
be procured at little cost from the few English nursery- 
men who pay attention to these plants, the principal 
among them being Mr. T. S. Ware, of Tottenham, in 
whose nursery there has been for many years a rich 
collection of the best of hardy terrestrial Orchids. A Plate 
showing the comparative sizes and shapes of some of the 
British species faces page 18. 

The failures which attend the first attempt to grow a 
collection of hardy species in an ordinary garden are 
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often trying enough to dishearten anyone not possessed 
of a good stock of perseverence. The plants are, as a 
rule, very impatient of removal, and generally too little 
care is taken by collectors to preserve the fleshy roots 
and tubers intact and unbruised. To attempt to establish 
roughly-treated plants of most of these Orchids is labour 
in vain. This fact accounts for the belief that they are 
hopeless as garden plants. On the other hand, we could 
name a few growers who have met with much success 
in their cultivation. Chief amongst these is the 
Comte de Paris, who, when at Twickenham, grew many 
hardy kinds perfectly. Mr. Webster, Mr. Thomas Ware, 
and Mr. Elwes also have been successful with them. 
When well grown there is no more delightful picture 
than tufts or large groups of such plants as Cypripedium 
spectabile, Orchis foliosa, and its two allies QO. latifolia 
and QO. maculata. Then there are the Ophrys, almost 
every one of which is possessed of some charm in the 
form and markings of its flowers. 

There are three methods which have proved successful 
in the cultivation of hardy Orchids: these are the bed 
or rockery method, the frame method, and that of pot 
culture. 

Bed or Rockery Treatment.—A bed for these plants 
should be so situated as to be shaded from the sun, 
except in the morning or evening. The shade of shrubs 
or trees, or, failing these, that of a wall with a south-east 
or south-west aspect, will answer. The soil should be 
taken out to a depth of about 2ft., and replaced by 6in. 
of good drainage, brick-rubble being the best material for 
this purpose. Over this a layer of tough turfs should 


be placed. The soil must necessarily vary with the needs 


of the plants for which it is intended. If a representative 
collection is to be planted in the bed, then a portion of 
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it should be filled with a mixture of sweet black peat 
(such as is used for Heaths), leaf-mould, and coarse sand: 
this will accommodate those plants to which loam and 
lime are distasteful. Another portion should be filled with 
a mixture of peat, loam, and leaf-mould in equal parts, and 
the remainder with good light turfy loam, mixed with old 
mortar from buildings, or with chalk. 

When planting, the tubers and roots should be buried 

about 2in. below the surface. The roots should be handled 
gently and spread out, slightly pressing the soil about 
them. In dry weather the border must be kept well 
watered; the water for those species which are not in 
loam should be soft or rain water. A mulching of moss 
or cocoa-nut fibre should be placed on the bed in hot 
weather. These conditions may be slightly modified if 
the plants are to be grown amongst stones in the 
rockery. 
_ Should the weather in winter be very wet and the 
temperature changeable, a covering of boards or lights, or 
even dead leaves, will protect the plants from harm. It 
is not the cold but the alternations of mild with cold 
weather, fogs, and rain, which destroy these plants when 
left unprotected in an English garden. 

Frame Culture-—The frame is used by some in pre- 
ference to the open border, as it is much easier to 
regulate the moisture and temperature by means of 
movable lights. Except in winter the plants are left 
exposed to the air and weather. For such as tne Ophrys, 
which require a good ripening in the autumn by means 
of drought and sunlight, the lights are a great advantage. 
In other respects the treatment of plants in frames should 
be similar to that recommended for those in open beds. 

Pot Culture.—Where it is desirable to remove the 


lants, when in flower, to a conservatory or indoors, the 
) ) 
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may be grown in pots: these should vary in size according 
to the nature of the plants, such strong-rooting kinds as 
the Cypripediums and Orchis foliosa requiring a liberal 
amount of root-room, whilst the Ophrys, Serapias, and 
others, which have not much root, require considerably less 
room. It is best to put about five plants of these smaller 
kinds in a 6in. or 8in. pot. The pots should be well 
drained. The soil used for plants in pots should be 
specially good. 

Collecting.—The right season for collecting terrestrial 
Orchids is after the flowers are over and the leaves have 
begun to fade. The tubers should be kept in damp moss 
until they can be planted. 


Arethusa. 


A. bulbosa.—A swamp-loving plant from North America, 
and a pretty little Orchid for a fissure in a rockery. Its 
one-leaved stem is about 8in. high, and it bears a large, 
solitary, rosy-purple, scented flower, which develops in 
July. 

Calopogon. 


C. pulchellus is from the same country, and _ thrives 
under the same conditions, as the Arethusa. It is pretty 
in flower, but difficult to establish here. Its leaves are 
grassy, its stems rft. high, and two- to four-flowered. Each 
flower is tin. across, bright purple in colour, the sepals 
and petals spreading, and is peculiar in having the 
labellum at the top. It blooms in July or August. 


Cypripedium. 


For generic description the reader is referred to Chapter 
XXVIIL, p. 152. 
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C. acaule.—A large-flowered, distinct species, with a pair 
of broad, ovate leaves 4in. long, folded at the base, and 
pubescent. Scape erect, 6in. to gin. high, leafless, with a 
green bract at the top, one-flowered. Sepals and petals 
narrow, I4in. long, slightly twisted, whitish; pouch ovate, 
nearly 2in. long, irregularly slit from the base to the apex; 
colour deep rose, with darker reticulating lines. This 
species should be grown in peat, or peat and leaf-mould, 
in a shady position. It thrives under Rhododendrons if 
kept well watered in dry weather. It also thrives when 
grown in pots, and is useful for forcing. A native of 
North America, where it grows in woods. 

Bigve- shige 1. 


C. arietinum.—The smallest-flowered of the hardy kinds. 
Its stem is about 6in. high, and bears four leaves, which are 
lanceolate and nearly smooth. Flower-segments 3$in. long, 
reddish, with white veins; pouch as long as the segments, 
and of the same colour. The pouch is conical and deflexed 
at the apex, a character to which the popular name of 
Ram’s-head Orchis is due. This species inhabits swamps 
and damp woods in North America. It thrives here in 
bog-peat, or in good sandy leaf-mould, and flowers in June. 
Introduced in 1808. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 1569. 


C. Calceolus.—This is interesting as being the largest- 
flowered amongst British Orchids; it is also an ornamental 
and useful garden plant. Stems rft. to 14ft. high, with 
about four large, ovate, pointed leaves, and one or two 
flowers. The latter have dark brown, wavy sepals and 
petals, r4in. long, the dorsal sepal the broadest; pouch 
tin. long, clear yellow, the end rounded and curved 
upwards. This species blossoms in May or June. It 
should be planted 6in. deep, in good, light, fibrous loam, 
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in a deep fissure of the rockery, or in a border where 
it will get shade from bright sunshine. It may also be 
cultivated in pots or pans, in a mixture of loam and peat. 
When happily situated it increases rapidly, and we have 


Fig. 114. Cypripedium Calceolus 


(much reduced). 


seen patches of it a yard square, bearing over fifty flower- 

spikes. Besides its British habitat, this species is also found 

in Northern Europe and Asia down to the Himalayas. 
Pigs aa’; Plate, Kip: «3. 


Var. major has flowers 4in. across. 
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C. candidum.—This is almost as small-flowered as C. 
arietinum. Its stem is about rft. high, and bears several 
erect, lanceolate, pubescent leaves, gin. long. Fiowers 
solitary, 14in. across; sepals and petals tin. long, green 
and brown; pouch about the size of a robin’s egg, laterally 
compressed, pure white, with a few spots of purple about 
the mouth. It blossoms in June, requiring boggy peat and 
plenty of moisture. It is not a showy species. A native 
of North America, whence it was introduced in 1826. 

Botanical Magazine, t. 5855. 


C. guttatum.—An interesting, pretty-flowered species, 
not often met with in gardens. It is about gin. high, the 
short stem bearing two leaves, which are ovate, pointed, 
decumbent, and downy. Scapes 6in. long, hairy; dorsal 
sepal broadly ovate, Zin. long; petals the same length, 
but much narrower and decurved; pouch as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, with a large aperture; colour of the whole 
flower white, with large blotches of rich crimson. The 
blossoms are developed in summer. Collectors describe 
the conditions under which this species grows when wild 
as being “‘half-shaded positions in woods, in soil composed 
of half-rotten leaves, usually under birch-trees. Here it 
grows freely like lily-of-the-valley, its rhizomes being only © 
just buried.” It should be grown in leaf-mould, in a moist, 
shaded position on the rockery. A native of Canada and 
the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

Paxton’s Flower Garden, i., t. 183. 


C. Irapeanum.—This rare and beautiful species may be 
called a gigantic C. pubescens. The stems are leafy, 
slender, 14ft. high. The leaves are ovate, pointed, stem- 
clasping at the base, and pale green. The flowers are 
5in. across; the sepals are ovate, 2in. long, a little smaller 
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than the petals, both being pubescent and bright yellow. 
The pouch is of the same colour but a little darker, with 
a few blotches of crimson in the mouth; it is fully 2in. 
across at the base. The great beauty of this plant has 
induced many collectors to send home quantities of it for 
cultivation, but it has never yet been successfully grown. 
It is said to be almost, if not quite, hardy. A native of 
Mexico, near a town called Irapeo, where it grows at an 
elevation of 5oo0oft.; introduced and flowered in 1846. 
The treatment recommended for C. pubescens is said to be 
the most satisfactory of the many methods tried for this 
Mexican gem. 
Botanical Register, t. 58. 


C. japonicum.—A truly wonderful plant, of which com- 
paratively little is known here. From a mass of roots and 
creeping rhizomes a pair of leaves are developed, much 
in the same way as in C. acaule, but larger, plicate, almost 
fan-shaped, and 4in. across. The scape is rft. high, leafless, 
and hairy; it bears one large flower, in which the ovate- 
lanceolate sepals and petals are 24in. long, greenish, with 
crimson spots at the base of the latter. The lip is 
gigantic, being 24in. long by 1}in. wide, and white, marbled 
with pink; the aperture extends two-thirds of the way 
down, as in C. acaule. C. japonicum was’ known only 
from Japanese descriptions and drawings until it was 
imported from Japan by Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, 
who succeeded in flowering it in 1875. It is said to grow 
in abundance in moist woods in Japan. The plant which 
flowered at Colchester was planted in light loam in a pot, 
and grown in a cold fernery. Some recommend pure peat 
for it, but, so far as we know, the loam treatment is the 
only one that has resulted in flowers. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1875, vol. iil., p. 624. 
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C. macranthum. 
grotesque in the form and colour of its large flowers. The 


Avery remarkable species, almost 


Fig. 115. Flower of Cypripedium macranthum 


(4 nat. size). 


stems are Ift. or more high, pubescent, with ovate, striated, 
green leaves, 5in. long, hairy only about the base. The 
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flowers are borne singly on the apex of the stems, and 
they have broad, ovate sepals 1tin. long, petals a little 
shorter and narrower, and the pouch large, projecting, 
inflated at the base, nearly 3in. long, and coloured salmon- 
red, mottled and veined with a darker shade, almost white 
at the mouth. This plant is difficult to. manage under 
cultivation, having been known to flower only a few 
times in England, although many people have grown 
it. Loam appears to agree with it best; Messrs. Backhouse 
flowered it by planting it in a fissure of the rockery in 
strong rich soil. It is a native of Siberia, in latitude 
58deg., where it grows in open places or in birch woods. 

Fig. 115 (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
“Garden ’’). 

C. ventricosum, also a native of Siberia, differs from 
C. macranthum only in having shorter petals and being 
deeper in colour. 


C. occidentale.—This has stems r}ft. high, with ovate- 
lanceolate, slightly hairy leaves. Each stem bears from 
one to three flowers, which have brown-purple sepals and 
petals, a white lip striped with red inside, and a yellow 
staminode also spotted with red. It is a _ native of 
California, and has lately been plentiful in English nurseries. 
Syn. C. montanum. 

Gartenflora, t. 1036. 


C. parviflorum.— A near ally of the British species, 
C. Calceolus. Its stems are 1ft. or more high; the leaves 
are ovate, slightly downy, 5in.long. The flowers are large 
and deliciously fragrant ; sepals ovate-lanceolate, rin. long ; 
petals narrower, a little longer, twisted; both purple-brown 
with darker-coloured lines. Pouch large, ovate, 14in. long, 
bright yellow, with a few dots of crimson about the mouth. 
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This species is easily cultivated in England; it should be 
planted in sandy leaf-mould or loam, and be kept moist 
all the summer and shaded in bright weather. It may be 
grown successfully in pots along with such species as 
C. spectabile. It is found wild in swamps and damp woods 
in North America, whence it was introduced over 100 
years ago. 
Botanical Magazine, t. 3024. 


C. pubescens.—A good, useful plant for the rock-garden 
or herbaceous border. It grows to a height of 2ft., and 
has leaves 8in. long by 2in. wide, tapering to both ends 
and covered with soft hairs. The flowers are large; sepals 
24in. long and jin. wide; petals qin. long, narrow and 
twisted; both yellow with a few blotches of brown and a 
few hairs at the base of the petals. Pouch 2in. long, ovate, 
irregular in shape, folded over at the mouth, flattened at 
the sides, coloured pale yellow. This species flowers in 
June. It should be planted in light loam or leaf-mould, 
although it is said to grow naturally on stiff clay in 
woods. A native of North America; introduced in 1790. 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1883, vol. xix., p. 785. 


C. spectabile.—This is the handsomest and most useful 
of all the hardy kinds of Cypripedium. When happily 
situated, it produces stems between 2ft. and 3ft. in height, 
bearing lanceolate, plicate leaves about 7in. long, acute- 
pointed and hairy. The flowers are borne singly or in 
pairs, and are each 3in. across; sepals almost round, rin. 
long, concave; petals }in. wide, 2in. long; pouch almost 
orbicular, broadest at the base, where it measures about 
isin. across; staminode large, ovate, white. The colour 
of the sepals and petals is white, of the pouch some shade 
of rose, the best varieties being a clear red; others have 
wholly white flowers. This grand species inhabits peat 
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bogs in North America, where it appears to be very 
abundant, and is known as the Mocassin Flower. When 


Fig. 116. Cypripedium spectabile 


(much reduced). 


planted in a moist border of deep peat, it grows well 
and flowers annually. It also thrives when planted in 
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pots, placed in a cold, shaded frame, plunged in cocoa-nut 
fibre or ashes, and kept moist. In March it may be taken 
into a slightly heated greenhouse, where it will soon push 
into growth and flower. It should never be allowed to 
get dry; introduced in 1731. 

Bieri; Plate, Fig. 2. 


Mabenaria. 


There are about one hundred species of this genus, but 
very few of them are of any value as garden plants. Of 
the three which are natives of this country, only one, viz., 
H. bifolia, has any beauty. Several species from North 
America, also, are sometimes seen in English collections, 
but they are not common. The plants have two tubers, 
leaves and habit as in Orchis, and loose-flowered spikes 
of long-spurred, often fringe-lipped, flowers. 

Culture-—The British species requires the same treat- 
ment as Orchis, but the American kinds must be treated 
as bog-plants, and grown in a shaded situation in peat, 
or peat and chopped sphagnum or leaf-mould. 


H. bifolia.—The British Butterfly Orchid. It grows to 
a height of about 1ft., and has two or three ovate leaves; 
from the centre of these springs the erect, leafy spike of 
white flowers, each Iin. across, and very fragrant. It is 
abundant in open woods and moist meadows, which are 
redolent with the fragrance of its flowers in June or July. 


H. ciliaris.—The Yellow-Fringed Orchis of North 
America, where it is abundant in bogs and wet places, 
flowering in July and August. The leaves are green and 
oblong; the spike is from 14ft. to 2ft. high, and bears a 
crowded head of bright orange-yellow flowers, with rounded 
sepals, linear petals, and an oblong lip, margined with a 
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long hair-like fringe. This is one of the prettiest of hardy 
Orchids. It should be grown in wet peat and sphagnum. 


H. blepharoglottis is from the same country as the 
above, and differs from it chiefly in having white flowers. 
It is a decidedly pretty plant when well grown. 


H. fimbriatan—The Purple-Fringed Orchis of North 
America. It has a stem 2ft. high, bearing a loose head of 
purplish flowers, each over tin. broad, with a large fan- 
shaped lip deeply fringed about the margin. When happily 
treated this species produces, in June, spikes of from 
thirty to fifty flowers, which last for about three weeks. 


Ophrys. 


There are about thirty kinds of Ophrys described, three 
of them being natives of Britain, and familiarly known as 
the Bee, the Spider, and the Fly Orchis. They all closely 
resemble each other in the characters of their tubers, 
leaves, and flower-stem, and in the form of their flowers, 
the only marked difference being in the shape and colour 
of the segments and lip. The tubers are ovoid; the leaves 
are green, oblong, acute, and arranged in a rosette about 
6in. across. The flower-spike varies in height from 6in. 
to 18in., and it bears from three to six flowers; these are 
about rin. across, and the only conspicuous part is the lip, 
which is usually convex, velvety, and beautifully coloured. 
The resemblance of these flowers to various insects is due 
to the arrangement of the colours of the lip, as well as 
its form. The colours vary considerably in the different 
individuals of the same kind, a character which led Linnzus 
to believe that all the Ophrys were probably forms of one 


very variable species. 


Whilst every one of the thirty admitted species of Ophrys’ 


~_—- 
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is worth growing, some of them are not easily accommodated 
in the garden, and others are difficult to procure. We 
have selected a few of the best. 

Culture-—The most successful cultivator of these plants 
in England was the Comte de Paris, who, a few years ago, 
exhibited many beautiful specimens at the London plant 
exhibitions. One of these is represented in the Plate of 
Ophrys tenthredinifera. If planted in pots they should be 
plunged in ashes or cocoa-nut fibre during the growing 
season. Good fibrous loam, with sharp sand and a little 
pounded chalk, should be used. In this the tubers must 
be buried rin. below the surface, and the soil pressed 
moderately firmly about them; 6in. pots are the most con- 
venient, and into each about five plants should be placed. 
They may also be grown in a fissure of the rockery. 


0. apifera——The Bee Orchis, common in this country 
in chalk or limestone districts. We have seen thousands 
of it in small areas about Dorking, in flower in June. 
The stems are about 1ft. high, and bear from three to 
six flowers, in which the lip is the most conspicuous part, 
being ovate, convex, velvety brown-purple, spotted with 
orange yellow. 


QO. aranifera (the Spider Orchis), with a broad dull-brown 
lip, spotted with yellow, and Q. muscifera (the Fly Orchis), 
with a three-lobed, almost flat lip, coloured bright red 
brown, with a blue patch and sometimes a yellow edge, 
are also British kinds which differ from the Bee Orchis 
only in the characters here mentioned. 


QO. insectiferan—A continental plant which Linnzus took 
as the type of all the Ophrys. It has a stem 8in. high, 
the rosette of leaves measuring 5in. across. There are 
about six flowers on each spike, and they are Iin. across; 
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the sepals are green, the petals white, and the lip velvety 
purple, with two streaks of grey blue. 


0. tenthredinifera, the Sawfly Orchis, is a native of the 
European continent. It is a strong grower, with spikes 
gin. high, greenish brown sepals and petals, and a velvety 
brown and yellow lip. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle”’). 


The following are all more or less known in English 
collections, but they are not often grown with success; 
they are abundant in Italy, France, &c., and are imported 
in quantity by dealers in this class of plants. Q. aurea; 
O. Bertoloni, with brown-purple lip; 0. bombylifera; 
0. exaltata; O. lutea, with green sepals and petals, 
and a golden yellow lip, maroon-purple in the centre, 
with an eye-like patch of steel blue; and Q. speculum, 
in which the sepals and petals are banded with purple, 
and the lip peacock blue, with a golden iris and purple 
margin. 


Orchis. 


Culture.—Some of the Orchises are very pretty in flower, 
and they are easy to manage in the garden. They require 
a rich loamy soil, a sheltered situation either in a border 
or in the rock-garden, plenty of water, and an annual 
mulching with rotten manure. The British species here 
mentioned are abundant in moist meadows in most parts 


of the British Islands, so that a good stock of them may — 


easily be obtained. In transferring them from their wild 
homes to the garden, they must be carefully taken up so as 
not to injure the feeding roots and new tubers. The right 
time to remove them is after the flowers have faded, say 


igi’ 
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(= nat. size). 
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September, when the new tuber will have about matured : 
the wrong time to attempt this is when the plants are in 
full flower and the tuber is only partly formed. If collectors 
would bear this in mind, we should not see so many 
thousands of these plants sacrificed in attempts to transfer 
them from fields to cultivation. 


Fig, 117. Orchis foliosa 


(much reduced). 


0. foliosa.—A robust species, from Madeira, allied to 
O. latifolia, and hardy in England. Its stems are about 
3ft. high, with shining green, ovate leaves, Ioin. by 3in., 
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a spike 7in. long by 3in. through, crowded with bright 
purple, or lilac, or sometimes almost white flowers. 
Planted in deep fibrous loam and protected from slugs, it 
makes a very showy border or rockery plant. It blooms 
in July or August. It is also a good pot-plant, and by 
keeping it in a cool frame until about February, and then 
removing it into a warm greenhouse, it may be had in 
flower in April. | 

Fig. 117 (for which we are indebted to Mr. Thomas 
5; Ware); 


0. latifolia.—The Marsh Orchis, which is so frequent in 
marshes and moist meadows in this country. It varies 
considerably in height, width of the leaves, and size and 
colour of the flowers. The best forms are fully 1ft. high, 
with the flower-spike as represented in the accompanying 
Plate, and coloured deep purple. It differs from O. maculata 
only in having unspotted leaves and a less distinctly-lobed 
labellum. 

Plate (for which we are indebted to the Editor of the 
\ Garden”), 


QO. laxiflora is a European species which does not 
occur in the British Islands, except in Jersey and Guernsey. 
Its leaves are unspotted, its stems are from rft. to 3ft. 
high, and its flowers tin. across, bright red-purple, the 
lip being spotted with a darker colour. It blooms in May 
or June, and is easily kept if planted in a moist situation 
in a loamy soil. 


0. maculata.—An easily-managed British species, often 
met with in gardens. It has narrow, spotted leaves, and 
an erect spike 1ft. or so high, bearing a compact pyramid 
of pale purple or white and spotted flowers, which are at 
their best in June or July. It thrives in a moist, loamy 


FLOWER-SPIKE OF ORCHIS LATIFOLIA 


(nat. size). 
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soil, in a slightly shaded position. It is one of the 
commonest of field Orchids, and may be easily transferred 
to the garden. 


0. pyramidalis.—One of the prettiest when seen in the 
mass, its compact spikes of bright rosy flowers being very 
effective. It is common in Britain in pastures, flowering 
in midsummer. It is easy to cultivate if planted in an 
open loamy soil with a little chalk added. The tubers 
should be planted about 3in. apart, and in the mass to 
produce a fine effect. 


0. spectabilis is a showy species from North America, 
with oblong, green leaves, and stems about rft. high, 
bearing pink-purple flowers, with an ovate, undivided lip. 
It grows in a mixture of peat and leaf-mould, in a moist, 
shaded position, flowering in May. 

Other pretty species are 0. Munbyana, 0. papilionacea, 
QO. purpurea, 0. Robertiana, and 0. sambucina. 


Serapias. 


There are four species of Serapias, natives of the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, where they occur in pine 
woods, &c. They are like Orchis in habit, but the flowers 
differ in having the three upper sepals united and forming 
a hood, out of which the labellum hangs, tongue-like, and 
is the most conspicuous part of the flower. The petals 
are small, and are inclosed in the hood formed by the 
sepals. Two of the species merit a place in the garden, 
their flowers being large and attractive. 

Cultwre.—Both species flower about May. They should 
be planted in a well-drained bed, or in pots, in a light 
loam, and be kept wet whilst in growth, and dry when 
at rest. 
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S. cordigera.—This has narrow, green leaves, mottled 
with purple at the base. The spike is from 8in. to 12in. 
high, and about six-flowered. The sepals are lilac, streaked 
with red, and the lip is pendulous, flat, 1in. long, and 


coloured rich purple-brown. 


S. lingua.—The same in habit and stature as S. cordi- 
gera, but the leaves are wholly green, and the flowers are 
slightly smaller, the lip being crimson, narrower, and less 
pendulous than in that species. 


We have selected for description in this chapter only 
such hardy kinds as are popularly known as pretty in 
flower; but there are many others, both British and 
foreign, which are possessed of characters of interest for 
those cultivators whose pleasure in plants does not stop 
at size and colour beauty. The singular forms and highly 
specialised structure which characterise almost every one 
of the British species form the subject of one of Charles 
Darwin’s most delightful works, namely, “The Fertilization 
of Orchids,’ a book which everyone interested in Orchids 


should read. 


CHAP I BAR TEXX. 


SELECTIONS FOR BEGINNERS. 


FOR the guidance of those who are unacquainted with 
Orchids, but who wish to possess a small collection of 
them, we have selected fifty plants for each of the three 
divisions into which, for cultural purposes, Orchids are 
glassed, yiz., “ Tropical,” “Intermediate,” and ~‘ Cool.” 
The plants selected are, in almost every case, easy to 
cultivate, easy to procure—z.e., cheap and plentiful in the 
market—certain flowerers, and ornamental. A few, how- 
ever, such as Vanda Sanderiana, Cypripedium Rothschildia- 
num, and Miltonia vexillaria, cannot be called cheap, and 
are not easy to cultivate in comparison with the others; 
but we have admitted them for the sake of variety, and 
on account of their exceptional beauty and interest. 

For particulars as to treatment and temperatures the 
reader is referred to the chapters which deal specially 
with these particular subjects. Some Orchids, such as 
Dendrobium nobile and Cypripedium caudatum, may be 
grown in at least two of the divisions; whilst others thrive 
best when placed in one division for a portion of the year, 
and then removed to another. But to the beginner who 
does not purpose having more than one house, this treat- 
ment is out of the question, and the plants here selected 


may be grown in the same house all the year round. 
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FIFTY SELECT ORCHIDS FOR A STOVE. 


Aérides Fieldingii. 
Lobbii. 
virens. 

Angrzeecum eburneum. 
Sanderianum. 
sesquipedale. 

Calanthe Veitchii. 
vestita and vars. 

Catasetum Bungerothii. 

Cattleya Dowiana. 


Ccelogyne Massangeana. 


Cypripedium barbatum. 
bellatulum. 
Boxallii. 
caudatum. 
Harrisianum. 
hirsutissimum. 
Hookere. 
Lawrencianum. 
Rothschildianum. 
Spicerianum. 
Stonei. 
villosum. 

Dendrobium aureum. 
Dalhousieanum. 


FIFTY SELECT ORCHIDS FOR 


Acineta densa. 
Aérides odoratum. 
Anguloa Clowesii. 
Cattleya Bowringiana. 
Gaskelliana. 
gigas. 
intermedia. 
Mendelii. 
Mossie. 
Percivaliana. 
Skinneri. 
Trianze and vars. 
Ccelogyne cristata. 


|! Dendrobium densiflorum. 


fimbriatum oculatum. 
Findlayanum. 
nobile. 
Pierardi. 
thyrsiflorum. 
Wardianum. 
Miltonia Roézlii. 
Oncidium Jonesianum. 
Papilio. 
splendidum. 
Peristeria elata. 
Phaleenopsis grandiflora. 
Sanderiana. 
Schilleriana. 
Stuartiana. 
Saccolabium ampullaceum. 
Blumei. 


| Stanhopea Devoniensis. 


eburnea. 
insignis. 
Wardil. 
Vanda Amesiana 
Denisoniana. 
Sanderiana. 


AN INTERMEDIATE HOUSE. 


Coelogyne ocellata. 
Cymbidium eburneum. 

Lowianum. 
Cypripedium caudatum. 
Dendrobium chrysanthum. 

moschatum. 

nobile and vars. 
Epidendrum nemorale. 
Lelia anceps and vars. 

autumnalis. 

crispa. 

elegans. 

harpophylla. 
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Firty SELECT ORCHIDS FOR AN INTERMEDIATE HOUSE—Condinued. 


Leelia pumila. 
purpurata and vars. 

Lycaste Skinneri. 

Miltonia Clowesii. 
spectabilis. 
vexillaria. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum. 
Insleayi. 

Oncidium crispum. 
Marshallianum. 
varicosum. 

Peristeria elata. 


| Phaius grandifolius. 
| Sobralia macrantha. 


Thunia Bensoniz. 
Marshalliz. 


Trichopilia crispa. 


fragrans and var. nobilis. 
suavis. 
tortilis. 


| Vanda czerulea. 


suavis. 
tricolor. 
Zygopetalum maxillare. 


FIFTY SELECT ORCHIDS FOR A COOL HOUSE. 


Ada aurantiaca. 
Anguloa Clowesii. 
Bletia hyacinthina. 
Cattleya citrina. 
Cypripedium insigne. 
Disa grandiflora. 
racemosa. 
Epidendrum vitellinum majus. 
Lycaste Deppei. 
Skinneri. 


Masdevallia Chimera or M. bella. 


Harryana. 

ignea. 

Lindeni. 

Shuttleworthii. 

tovarensis. 

Veitchii. 
Maxillaria grandiflora. 

picta. 
Odontoglossum Cervantesii. 

crispum. 

Edwardi. 

grande. 

Halli. 

Harryanum. 


Odontoglossum hastilabium. 
Insleay1. 
luteo-purpureum. 
nebulosum. 
Oérstedil. 
Pescatorel. 
pulchellum. 

Rossil. 
Sanderianum. 
triumphans. 

Oncidium concolor. 
flexuosum. 
incurvum. 
leucochilum. 
macranthum. 
Marshallianum. 
tigrinum. 
varicosum Rogersii. 

Pleione lagenaria. 
maculata. 
preecox. 

Promenza citrina. 

Restrepia antennifera. 

Sophronitis grandiflora. 

Zygopetalum Mackaii. 


et 8 


INGE. 


Generic names are printed in SMALL CAPITALS, and 


ACINETA, 22 
Barker, 22 
densa, 23 
Humboldtii, 23 
superba, 23 
Warscew1czit, 23 

ACROPERA, 24 
armeniaca, 24 
aurantiaca, 24 
Loddigesii, 

ADA, 25 
aurantiaca, 25 

AERIDES, 27 
affine, 30 

superbum, 31 
crassifolium, 31 
crispum, 31 


No 


Lindleyanum, 32 


Warneri, 32 
cylindricum, 40 
Emerici, 32 
expansum, 32 
falcatum, 33 
Fieldingii, 33 
Houlletianum, 34 
Huttoni, 40 
japonicum, 34 
Larpentia, 33 
Lawrence, 34 
Lobbii, 35 


synonyms in Zfalics. 


AERIDES—condd. 


maculosum, 36 
Schreoederi, 36 
mitratum, 36 
multiflorum, 30 
nobile, 36 
odoratum, 37 
cornutum, 37 
majus, 37 
purpurascens, 37 
quinquevulnerum, 38 
Farmerl, 38 
roseum, 39 
superbum, 39 
roseum, 30 
suavissimum, 39 
aurantiacum, 39 
testaceum, 42 
Thibautianum, 40 
vandarum, 40 
virens, 40 
Dayanum, 41 
Ellisii, 42 
grandiflorum, 42 
Wightianum, 42 


Air Flower, 28 
All Saints’ Flower, 258 
ANGRAECUM, 43 


caudatum, 44 
citratum, 44 
eburneum, 44 
Ellisii, 45 
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ANGRECUM—contd. 
falcatum, 45 
Sanderianum, 45 
Scottianum, 46 
sesquipedale, 46 
superbum, 45 

ANGULOA, 47 
Clowesil, 48 

macrantha, 49 
eburnea, 49 
intermedia, 49 
purpurea, 49 
Ruckeri, 49 
superba, 23 
uniflora, 49 

ANCECTOCHILUS, 50 
concinnum, 52 
Dominianum, 53 
Frederici-Augusti, 56 
intermedium, 53 
javanicum, 53 
Lowii, 53 

Dayi, 54 

virescens, 54 
Petola, 54 
Reinwardtii, 55 
Roxburghii, 55 
setaceum, 56 

cordatum, 56 

regale, 56 
Veitchit, 53 
xanthophyllum, 56 

ANSELLIA, 57 

africana, 58 
congoensis, 58 
gigantea, 58 
nilotica, 58 


Arachnanthe Cathcartit, 496 


Lowz72, 436 
ARETHUSA, 518 

bulbosa, 518 
Argyrorchis javanica, 53 


Bb. 


BARKERIA, 59 
elegans, 59 
Lindleyana, 60 
Skinneri, 60 
spectabilis, 61 

BATEMANNIA, 62 
Beaumontii, 63 


BATEMANNIA—contd. 
Burtii, 62 
Colleyi, 63 
grandiflora, 63 
Meleagris, 63 


Bed or rockery treatment of hardy 
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Beginners, selections for, 535 


Lifrenaria Hadwenit, 452 
Harrisoni@, 277 
BLETIA, 64 
acutipetala, 67 
Slava, 409 
gebina, 66 
hyacinthina, 65 
japonica, 66 
patula, 66 
Shepherdii, 66 
Sherrattiana, 66 
Thomsoniana, 450 
tuberculosa, 411 
verecunda, 67 
Woodfordiz, 409 
BOLLEA, 68 
ceelestis, 68 
Lalindei, 69 
Patinii, 69 
Botanical features, 16 
Boyle, F., on culture, 2 
Brassavola Digbyana, 260 
BRASSIA, 70 
antherotes, 71 
Gireoudiana, 71 
Lanceana, 72 
macrostachya, 72 
pumila, 72 
Lawrenceana, 72 
longissima, 72 
maculata, 73 
guttata, 74 
verrucosa, 74 
grandiflora, 74 
Wraye@, 74 
British Orchids, 515 
BULBOPHYLLUM, 75 
barbigerum, 76 
Beccaril, 76 
calamarium, 76 
Deareli, 77 
lemniscatum, 77 
Lobbii, 77 
siamense, 77 
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BURLINGTONIA, 78 | 
candida, 79 
decora, 79 | 

picta, 79 
fragrans, 79 
venusta, 80 | 
Butterfly Orchids, 364, 385, 527 


C, 


CALANTHE, 81 
Masuca, 82 
grandiflora, 83 
Veitchii, 83 
bella, 83 
Sandhurstiana, 83 
Sedeni, 83 
veratrifolia, 83 
vestita, 83 
gigantea, 85 
nivalis, 85 
porphyrea, 85 
Regnieri, 85 
rubro-oculata, 85 
Turneri, 85 
CALOPOGON, 518 
pulchellus, 518 
CATASETUM, 87 
Bungerothii, 88 
Christyanum, 89 
Claveringzii, 90 
longifolium, 89 
macrocarpum, §9 
saccatum, 90 
scurra, 90 
tridentatum, 90 
CATTLEYA, QI 
Acklandiz, 94 
amabilts, 104 
amethystina, 104 
amethystoglossa, 95 
aurea, 99 
bicolor, 95 
Bowringiana, 97 
Brabantiz, 119 
Brymeriana, 117 
bulbosa, 116 
calummata, I19 
Chamberlainiana, 119 
chocoénsis, 97 
citrina, 97 
crispa, 260 
dolosa, 98 


CATTLEYA—conid. 


Dominiana, 119 
Dowiana, 99 
aurea, 99 
Eldorado, 99 
crocata, 100 
Wallisii, 100 
exoniensis, 118 
fausta, 119 
Forbesil, 100 
Gaskelliana, 101 
gigas, IOI 
imperialis, 101 
Sanderiana, IOI 
Shuttleworthii, 1o1 
granulosa, IOI 
Russelliana, 102 
guttata, 102 
Leopoldii, 103 
Russelliana, 103 
Harrisii, 119 
Harrisoniana, 103 
candida, 103 
maculata, 103 
violacea, 103 
Hardyana, 118 
hybrida picta, 119 
hybrids, 117 
intermedia, 103 
labiata, 104 
pallida, 105 
Lawrenciana, 105 
lobata, 264 
Loddigesii, 106 
Luddemanniana, 106 
alba, 107 
brilliantissima, 107 
Regina, 107 
Schroederi, 107 
Manglesii, 119 
Mardelii, 119 
marginata, 266 
Marstersoniz, 119 
maxima, 107 
alba, 107 
aphlebia, 107 
Backhouse’s, 107 
Mendelii, 107 
bella, 108 
Bluntii, 108 
Leeana, 108 
Morgane, 108 
Rothschildiana, 108 
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CATTLEYA—contd. | C&LOGYNE—contd. 
Mitchellii, 119 barbata, 128 
Mossiz, 108 coronaria, 488 

autummnalis, 106 corrugata, 128 
candida, 110 corymbosa, 128 
Hardyana, 110 cristata, 130 
Reineckiana, 110 alba, 131 
Wageneriana, 110 Chatsworth, 131 
natural hybrids, 117 Lemoniana, 131 
Percivaliana, III maxima, 131 
Pinelii, 266 Dayana, 131 
porphyrophlebia, 119 flaccida, 132 
Prinzit, 95 fuscescens, 132 
pumila, 266 brunnea, 132 
guadricolor, 114 Gardneriana, 132 
Regnelli, 11 Lowit, 128 
Schilleriana, 111 Massangeana, 133 
concolor, III ocellata, 134 
Schofieldiana, 112 maxtma, 129 
Skinneri, 112 odoratissima, 134 
alba, 113 | pandurata, 135 
oculata, 113 Parishil, 136 
parviflora, 113 Sanderiana, 136 
speciosisstma Lowzit, 106 speciosa, 137 
spectabilis, 266 tomentosa, 134 
suavior, 119 Calogyne, 425 
superba, I13 COLAX, 138 
Triane, 114 jugosus, 138 
alba, 114 ° _| Collecting hardy Orchids, 518 
Backhouseana, 114 ‘ Colouring of flowers, 20 
Dodgsoni, 114 - Column of flower, 18 
Leeana, I15 Compost, 4, 8 
Williamsii, 115 Cool-house, fifty select Orchids for 
velutina, 118 ) a, 537 
Walkeriana, 115 temperatures, 5 
nobilior, 116 CORYANTHES, 140 
Schroederiana, 116 macrantha, 141 
Warneri, 116 maculata, 142 
Whitei, 118 punctata, 142 

Chatsworth, Disas at, 234 speciosa, 142 

“ Chichilitic Tepatlavhxochitl,” 265 Culture, general, 1 

CuysIs, 120 of hardy Orchids, 517 
aurea, 120 CYCNOCHES, 143 
bractescens, 121 / aureum, 144 
chelsoni, 122 chlorochilon, 144 
Limminghel, 122 ventricosum, 144 

CIRRHOPETALUM, 123 Warscewiczil, 145 
Cumingii, 124 CYMBIDIUM, 146 
Meduse, 124 eburneum, 147 
picturatum, 125 giganteum, 148 
Thouarsil, 125 Hookerianum, 149 

CCELOGYNE, 126 | Lowianum, 149 


asperata, 127 Mastersii, 150 
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CYMBIDIUM—contd. CYPRIPEDIUM—contd. 
Parishii, 150 grande, 185 
pendulum purpureum, 151 guttatum, 521 
Sandersont, 58 | hardy kinds, 515 
tigrinum, 151 | Harrisianum, 185 
CYPRIPEDIUM, 152 nigrum, 186 
acaule, 519 rubrum, 186 
albanense, 191 | superbum, 186 
albo-purpureum, 181 venustum, 186 
Argus, 156 Haynaldianum, 166 
Moénsil, 157 hirsutissimum, 167 
arietinum, 519 Hooker, 167 
Arthurianum, 181 insigne, 168 
Ashburtoniz, 182 albo-marginatum, 169 
barbatum, 157 Chantini, 168 
biflorum, 158 Horsmanianum, 169 
nigrum, 158 Kimballianum, 169 
superbum, 158 Maulei, 168 
bellatulum, 158 Sandere, 169 
Boissierianum, 159 Wioti, 169 
Boxallii, 160 Io, 186 
atrata, 160 Irapeanum, 521 
Bullentanum, 168 japonicum, 522 
Burbidget, 164 levigatum, 173 
Calceolus, 519 Lawrencianum, 170 
major, 520 albo-marginatum, 170 
calophyllum, 182 atro-purpureum, 170 
calurum, 182 biflorum, 170 
-candidum, 521 elegantissimum, 170 
cardinale, 182 Hyeanum, 170 
caricinum, 160 magnificum, 170 
caudatum, I61 majus, 170 
giganteum, 161 superbum, 170 
Lindeni, 161 virescens, 170 
roseum, 162 Leeanum, 186 
Wallisii, 162 | superbum, 186 
Charles Canham, 183 Lindent, 161 
Mrs. Canham, 183 longifolium, 170 
conchiferum, 184 Lowii, 171 
concolor, 162 macranthum, 523 
Regnieri, 163 marmorophyllum, 186 
sulphurinum, 163 Marshallianum, 187 
Crossianum, 184 Measuresianum, 188 
Curtisii, 163 | Meirax, 188 
Dayanum, 163 microchilum, 188 
Dominianum, 184 montanum, 524 
Druryi, 164 | Morganiz, 188 
Elliottianum, 164 | meo-guineense, 174 
euryandrum, 184 niveum, I71 
Fairieanum, 165 | obscurum, 182 
glanduliferum, 173 | occidentale, 524 
Godefroyz, 166 cenanthum, 189 


Godseffianum, 185 | superbum, 189 
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CYPRIPEDIUM 


contd. 
pardinum, 172 
Parishii, 172 
parviflorum, 524 
Pearcet, 161 
Petri, 164 
philippinense, 172 
politum, 189 
preestans, 173 
pubescens, 525 
purpuratum, 173 
Roézliz, 171 
Rothschildianum, 174 
Sanderianum, 174 
Saundersianum, 189 
Schlimii, 175 
Schréderz, 190 
Sedeni, 191 
albanense, 191 
candidulum, 191 
porphyreum, I9I 
selligerum, I91 
majus, 192 
spectabile, 525 
Spicerianum, 175 
giganteum, 177 
magnificum, 177 
nigrescens, 177 
radiatum, 177 
virescens, 177 
viride, 177 
Stonel, 177 
platyteenium, 177 
superbiens, 178 
Swanianum, 192 
Tautzianum, 192 
tessellatum-porphyreum, 192 
Vettchtanum, 178 
venustum, 178 
pardinum, 179 
vernixium, 193 
vexillarium, 193 
villosum, 179 
Williamsianum, 193 


D. 


Day temperatures, 5 
DENDROBIUM, 194 


aggregatum, 198 
majus, 199 
Ainsworthii, 231 


| 
| DENDROBIUM—contd. 


albo-sanguineum, 199 
amoenum, 199 
aureum, 199 _ 
| Henshallii, 201 
philippinense, 201 
barbatulum, 213 
Bensoniz, 201 
bigibbum, 201 
Brymerianum, 202. 
histrionicum, 203 
Calceolus, 220 
Cambridgeanum, 223 
chlorostele, 231 
chrysanthum, 203 
chrysodiscus, 231 
chrysotis, 214 
chrysotoxum, 203 
suavissimum, 204 
crassinode, 204 
Barberianum, 204 
| crepidatum, 205 
crystallinum, 205 
cupreum, 220 
Cybele, 232 
Dalhousieanum, 205 
Dearei, 207 
densiflorum, 207 
album, 208 
Schroederi, 248 
Devonianum, 208 
Dominianum, 232 
Draconis, 209 
eburneum, 209 
Endocharis, 232 
euosmum, 232 
Falconeri, 209 
Farmeri, 210 
albiflorum, 211 
aureoflavum, 211 
fimbriatum, 211 
oculatum, 211 
Paxtoni, 211 
Findlayanum, 211 
formosum, 212 
| Fytchianum, 213 
Griffithianum, 213 
Guibertianum, 213 
heterocarpum, 200 
Hitllit, 227 
Hookerianum, 213 
infundibulum, 214 
Jamesianum, 216 
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DENDROBIUM—condd. 


Jenkinsii, 216 
Leechianum, 232 
Linawianum, 216 
lituiflorum, 217 
candidum, 218 
Freemanii, 218 
Loddigesii, 218 
Lowii, 218 
Macarthiz, 219 
macrophyllum, 227 
melanodiscus, 232 
micans, 232 
montliforme, 217 
moschatum, 220 
Calceolaria, 220 
nobile, 221 
coerulescens, 222 
Cooksonianum, 222 
nobilius, 223 
pallidifiorum, 226 
Sanderianum, 223 
Schroeederianum, 223 
ochreatum, 223 
Parishii, 223 
Paxtoni, 203, 211 
Phalzenopsis, 224 
Pierardi, 225 
Pitcherianum, 232 
porphyrogastrum, 232 
primulinum, 226 
pulchellum, 218 
rhodostoma, 232 
Schneiderianum, 232 
speciosum, 226 
Pilhy.227 
splendidissimum, 232 
superbiens, 22 
superbum, 22 
anosmum, 228 
Huttoni, 228 
thyrsiflorum, 228 
tortile, 228 
transparens, 229 
Vannerianum, 232 
Wardianum, 230 


DISA, 233 


grandiflora, 235 
racemosa, 236 
secunda, 236 
tripetaloides, 236 
uniflora, 235 


Distribution, geographical, 19 


Dossinia marmorata, 53 
Dove Orchid, 396 


| Sie 


EI Spirito Santo, 399 

Epichil, 464 

EPIDENDRUM, 237 
aloifolium, 242 
amabile, 241 
atropurpureum, 238 

roseum, 238 
aurantiacum, 238 
aureumt, 239 
bicornutum, 239 
indivisum, 239 

Brassavole, 240 
ciliare, 240 
cuspidatum, 240 
dichromum, 240 
evectum, 241 
falcatum, 241 
Frederici Gulielmi, 241 
ibaguense, 241 
indivisum, 239 
macrochilum, 238 
maculatum, 243 
Medus@, 330 
nemorale, 242 
O’Brienianum, 242 
Parkinsonianum, 242 
prismatocarpum, 242 
radicans, 243 
rhizophorum, 243 
Schomburgki, 241 
syringothyrsus, 241 
tzbicints, 450 
Uro-Skinnert, 243 
VErrUucOsuUmM, 242 
vitellinum majus, 243 
Wallisii, 244 

Evia coronaria, 488 
suavis, 488 

Esmeralda Cathcartit, 496 
Sanderiana, 501 


F. 


Fieldia, 490 
gigantea, 498 
lissochilotdes, 492 
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Flor de Majo, 264 
Flos Aéris, 28 

Flower, structure of, 16 
Fly Orchis, 529 
Fragrance, 20 


Frame culture of hardy Orchids, 517 | 


G. 


GALEANDRA, 245 
Bauerl, 245 
lutea, 246 
Devoniana, 246 
flaveola 247 
nivalis, 247 
Geographical distribution, 19 
Grammangts Ellisit, 249 
GRAMMATOPHYLLUM, 248 
Ellisii, 249 
Fenzlianum, 249 
Measuresianum, 249 
speciosum, 249 
Greenhouse temperatures, 5 


H. 


HABENARIA, 527 
bifolia, 527 
blepharoglottis, 528 
ciliaris, 527 
fimbriata, 528 
Hardy Orchids, 515 
Heat, degrees of, 5 
HOULLETIA, 251 
Brocklehurstiana, 251 
odoratissima, 252 
antioquensis, 253 
xanthina, 253 
picta, 253 
Huntleya cerina, 403 
marginata, 508 
Meleagris, 63 
Hypochil, 464 


ae 
Imported Orchids, treatment of, 12 


Insecticides, 11 
Insects and other pests, I1 
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Intermediate-house, fifty select 
Orchids for an, 536 
temperatures, 5 


K. 


| Kefersteinia graminea, 431 


L. 


| Labellum, 18 


Lady’s Slipper, 152, 518 
Lady’s Tresses, 50 
LALIA, 254 
albida, 255 
bella, 256 
Stobartiana, 256 
sulphurea, 256 
amanda, 268 
Amesiana, 269 
anceps, 256 
alba, 258 
Amesiana, 258 
Barkeriana, 258 
Dawsoni, 258 
Sanderiana, 258 
virginalis, 258 
Warneri, 258 
Williamsii, 258 
autumnalis, 258 
atrorubens, 259 
venusta, 259 
Batemaniana, 270 
bella, 269 
Boothiana, 264 
callistoglossa, 269 
caloglossa, 269 
Canhamiana, 269 
cinnabarina, 259 
Crawshayana, 268 
crispa, 259 
Buchanan’s, 260 
delicatissima, 260 
purpurea, 260 
Dayana, 266 
Digbyana, 260 
Digbyana-Mossiz, 270 
Dominiana, 269 
Dormaniana, 261 
elegans, 261 
alba, 262 
gigantea, 262 


INDEX. 


LALIA—contd. 
elegans prasiata, 262 
Schilleriana, 262 
Turneri, 262 
euspatha, 269 
exoniensis, 269 
exontensis, 118 
felix, 269 
flammea, 269 
flava, 262 
furfuracea, 262 
grandis, 262 
harpophylla, 263 
Jongheana, 263 
Leeana, 269 
lilacina, 269 
lobata, 264 
majalis, 264 
monophylla, 265 
Perriniu, 265 
alba, 265 
Nivea, 265 
Philbrickiana, 269 
Pilcheri, 269 
porphyritis, 269 
prestans, 266 
pumila, 265 
Dayana, 266 
preestans, 266 
purpurata, 266 
Brysiana, 267 
Russeliana, 267 
Schroederi, 267 
Riviert, 264 
rubescens, 267 
alba, 267 
rosea, 267 
Sedeni, 269 
superbiens, 267 
triophthalma, 269 
Veitchiana, 269 
Wyattiana, 269 
xanthina, 268 
Limodorum altum, 67 
Lip, 18 
LISSOCHILUS, 271 
giganteus, 272 
Horsfallii, 272 
Krebsii, 274 
speciosus, 274 
Lubbock, Sir J., on Cypripedium 
longifolium, 153 
aromatica, 276 


LYCASTE, 275 
cristata, 394 
Deppei, 276 
punctatissima, 277 
grandts, 395 
Harrisoniz, 277 
citrina, 277 
grandiflora, 278 
plana, 278 
rugosa, 395 
Skinneri, 278 
alba, 279 
nigro-rubra, 280 
tetragona, 280 
tricolor, 280 


M. 


Macodes javanica, 53 
Petola, 54 
Marsh Orchis, 532 
Mary’s Shoe, 152 
MASDEVALLIA, 281 
amabilis, 283 
lineata, 284 
Backhousiana, 284 
senilis, 284 
bella, 284 
Benedictiz, 290 
candida, 301 
Carderi, 285 
chelsoni, 285 
Chestertoni, 286 
Chimera, 286 
Wallisii, 287 
coccinea, 288 
Crossii, 297 
Davisii, 288 
ephippium, 289 
erythrochete, 290 
Benedictii, 290 
Houtteana, 290 
Estradz, 290 
Harryana, 291 
atrosanguinea, 29I 
Bull’s-blood, 291 
ccerulescens, 291 
decora, 291 
Denisoni, 291 
grandiflora, 291 
lateritia, 291 
lilacina, 291 
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MASDEVALLIA—contd. 


Harryana miniata, 291 
versicolor, 291 
floutteana, 290 
ignea, 292 
aurantiaca, 293 
Boddaértiana, 293 
Eckhartil, 293 
Marshalliana, 293 
Massangeana, 293 
Stobartiana, 293 
Lindeni, 293 
Lindenz, 291 
macrura, 294 
melanoxantha, 295 
Mooreana, 295 
Nycterina, 295 
Nycterina, 287 
polysticta, 296 
racemosa, 296 
Roézlii, 297 
rosea, 298 
senilis, 284 
Shuttleworthii, 298 
xanthocorys, 300 
tovarensis, 300 
triangularis, 301 
triaristella, 301 
trichzete, 302 
tridactylites, 302 
triglochin, 302 
Trochilus, 290 
Veitchii, 302 
grandiflora, 303 
Wageneriana, 303 
Wallisiz, 287 


MAXILLARIA, 304 


acutipetala, 308 
aromatica, 276 
Brocklehurstiana, 252 
Deppet, 277 
gramined, 431 
grandiflora, 305. 
Harrisomi@, 277 
luteo-alba, 306 
luteo-grandifiora, 306 
nigrescens, 306 
picta, 307 
acutipetala, 308 
brunnea, 308 
Sanderiana, 308 
stapelioides, 433 
Steeliz, 453 
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| MAXILLARIA—contd. 


tetragona, 280 
venusta, 308 


May Flower, 220, 264 
_ Mesochil, 464 
MICROSTYLIS, 310 


calophylla, 311 
chlorophrys, 311 
discolor, 311 
Lowii, 312 
metallica, 312 


MILTONIA, 314 


anceps, 316 
bicolor, 322 
candida, 316 
flavescens, 316 
grandiflora, 316 
Jenischiana, 316 
Clowesii, 317 
cuneata, 317 
Moreliana, 318 
Phalzenopsis, 318 
Pinelliz, 316 
purpureo-violacea, 318 
Regnelli, 319 
purpurea, 319 
Roézlii, 319 
album, 320 
rubrum, 320 
speciosa, 318 
spectabilis, 320 
radians, 322 
rosea, 322 - 
virginalis, 322 
vexillaria, 322 
Hilliana, 323 
Klabochorum, 323 
leucoglossa, 323 
rubella, 323 
superba, 323 
Warscewiczii, 325 


Mocassin Flowers, 153, 526 
Monacanthus longtfolius, 89 


Moore, Mr., on geographical distri- 


bution, 19 


MORMODES, 326 


Colossus, 327 
luxatum, 327 
eburneum, 328 
punctatum, 328 
pardinum, 328 
unicolor, 328 
Williamsit, 328 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM— contd. 


N. 


NANODES, 329 
Meduse, 329 
Newly-imported Orchids, treatment 
OZ 
Night temperatures, 5 
Number of cultivated species, 20 


O. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM 331 
amplissimum, 352 
anceps, 316, 354 
Andersonianum, 334 

angustatum, 335 
lobatum, 335 
Pollett’s, 335 
baphicanthum, 335 
bictonense, 335 
blandum, 336 
cariniferum, 336 
Cervantesii, 336 
decorum, 338 
punctatissimum, 338 
cirrhosum, 338 
cirrosum, 338 
citrosmum, 338 
album, 339 
punctatum, 339 
Clowesiz, 217 
Coradinei, 339 
cordatum, 339 
sulphureum, 340 
coronarium, 340 
chiriquense, 340 
miniatum, 340 
crispum, 341 
aureum, 342 
Chestertoni, 342 
Cooksoni, 342 
giganteum, 342 
Jenningsianum, 342 
limbatum, 342 
roseum, 342 
Sanderianum, 343 
Stevensii, 343 
Trianz, 343 
Veitchianum, 343 
cristatellum, 344 
cristatum, 344 


cristatellum, 344 
cuspidatum, 352 
Edwardi, 344 
L-gertoni, 358 
facetum, 352 
gloriosum, 356 
grande, 345 

splendens, 345 
Halli, 345 
Harryanum, 347 
hastilabium, 349 

fuscatum, 349 

hebraicum, 349 
Flinnus, 352 
Insleayi, 349 

leopardinum, 350 

macranthum, 360 

pantherinum, 350 

splendens, 350 
Krameri, 350 
lzeve, 351 
Lehmannt, 344 
Lindleyanum, 351 
Londesboroughianum, 351 
Luddemannianum, 354 
luteo-purpureum, 3 

amplissimum, 

cuspidatum, 35 

facetum, 352 

Hinnus, 352 

Mulus, 352 

sceptrum, 353 

Vuylstekianum, 353 
maculatum, 353 
maculatiui, 340 
madadrense, 354 
maxillare, 354 
membranaceum, 338 
mirandum, 354 
Mulus, 352 
nzvium, 354 

majus, 355 
nebulosum, 355 

candidissimum, 355 

pardinum, 355 
nobile, 257 
odoratum, 355 
Oérstedii, 356 

major, 356 
pendulum, 339 
Pescatorel, 356 

Schreederianum, 357 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM—cont?d. ONCIDIUM—contd. 
Pescatorei Veitchianum, 357 hastiferum, 388 


Vervaetianum, 357 
Phalenopsts, 319 
polyxanthum, 357 
pulchellum, 358 
ramosissimum, 358 
Roézliz, 320 
Rossii, 358 

aspersum, 359 

Ehrenbergii, 359 

Humeanum, 359 
Sanderianum, 359 
sceptrum, 353 
Schlieperianum, 360 
tripudians, 360 
triumphans, 360 
Uro-Skinneri, 362 
vextllarium, 323 
Vuylstekianum, 353 


Odour, 20 
ONCIDIUM, 363 


albo-violaceum, 380 
ampliatum, 365 
majus, 366 
anceps, 316 
aurosum, 375 
Barkerz, 390 
Brunleesianum, 366 
candidum, 366 
cheirophorum, 368 
concolor, 368 
cornigerum, 369 
crispum, 369 
grandiflorum, 371 
Croesus, 371 
cryptocopis, 388 
cucullatum, 372 
Chestertoni, 373 
flavidum, 373 
macrochilum, 373 
nubigenum, 373 
Phalzenopsis, 373 
curtum, 373 
dasystyle, 373 
digitatum, 382 
excavatum, 375 
falcipetalum, 388 
flexuosum, 375 
Forbesii, 377 
fuscatumt, 325 
Gardneri, 377 
hzmatochilum, 378 


incurvum, 378 
album, 380 
Jonesianum, 380 
lamelligerum, 383 
Lanceanum, 381 
leucochilum, 382 
longipes, 372 
ludens, 388 
macranthum, 382 
lamelligerum, 383 
Mantinit, 384 
Marshallianum, 383 
Mantinil, 384 
ornithorhynchum, 384 
albiflorum, 385 
Papilio, 385 
Eckhardtii, 386 
Kramerianum, 386 
pretextum, 386 
kighyanum, 388 
vroseum, 385 
sarcodes, 387 
serratum, 388 
splendidum, 389 
superbiens, 389 
tigrinum, 390 
Splendidum, 389 
trifurcatum, 389 
varicosum, 391 
Rogersii, 392 
xanthodon, 389 
zebrinum, 392 


OPHRYS, 528 


apifera, 529 
aranifera, 529 
aurea, 530 
Bertoloni, 530 
bombylifera, 530 
exaltata, 530 
insectifera, 529 
lutea, 530 
muscifera, 529 
speculum, 530 
tenthredinifera, 530 


ORCHIS, 530 


foliosa, 531 
latifolia, 532 
laxiflora, 532 
maculata, 532 
Munbyana, 533 
papilionacea, 533 
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ORCHIS—condd. 
purpurea, 533 
pyramidalis, 533 
Robertiana, 533 
sambucina, 533 
spectabilis, 533 
tripetaloides, 236 


P. 


Pachystoma Fortunet, 463 
Palumbina candida, 366 
PAPHINIA, 393 

cristata, 394 

grandis, 394 


rugosa, 395 
Sanderiana, 395 
Peculiarities of Orchids, 16 
PERISTERIA, 396 
Barkeri, 23 
cerina, 397 
guttulata, 398 
Humboldtit, 23 
elata, 398 
pendula, 400 
PESCATOREA, 401 
Backhousiana, 402 
cerina, 402 
Dayana, 403 
candidula, 403 
rhodacra, 403 
splendens, 403 
Klabochorum, 404 
ornatissimum, 404 
Lehmanni, 405 
Wallisii, 405 
Pests, I1 
Petals, 17 
PHAIUS, 406 
albus, 478 
Bensonia, 478 
Bernaysit, 408 
bicolor, 407 
Blumei, 407 
Bernaysii, 408 
grandifolius, 408 
maculatus, 408 
Marshallia, 479 
tuberculosus, 410 
Wallichiz, 411 
Wallichii, 411 
Manni, 411 


PHALENOPSIS, 412 
amabilis, 415 
gloriosa, 416 
antennifera, 418 
Aphrodite, 416 
Esmeralda, 416 
antennifera, 418 
gloriosa, 416 
grandiflora, 418 
intermedia, 418 
Brymeriana, 419 
Porteana, 419 
Lobbit, 419 
Lowil, 419 
Luddemanniana, 420 
Sanderiana, 420 
Schilleriana, 421 
Stuartiana, 422 
nobilis, 423 
punctatissima, 423 
violacea, 423 
Bowringiana, 423 
Schreederiana, 423 
Pilumna fragrans, 482 
nobilis, 482 
PLEIONE, 424 
Hookeriana, 426 
humilis, 426 
lagenaria, 427 
maculata, 428 
preecox, 429 
Wallichiana, 429 
Pot culture of hardy Orchids, 517 
Potting, 4 
PROMEN#A, 430 
citrina, 431 
graminea, 431 
Rollissoni, 431 
stapelioides, 433 
xan hina, 431 
Pseudo-bulb, 18 
Purple-fringed Orchis, 528 


i. 


Ram’s-head Orchid, 519 

RENANTHERA, 434 
coccinea, 435 
Lowii, 436 

RESTREPIA, 437 
antennifera, 438 
elegans, 438 
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RESTREPIA—contd. 
guttata, 438 
maculata, 438 
pandurata, 439 

Rhynchostylis calestis, 444 
retusa, 446 

guttata, 446 
premorsa, 443 
vtolacea, 447 

Rockery treatment of 

Orchids, 516 


S. 


SACCOLABIUM, 440 
ampullaceum, 442 
moulmeinense, 442 
bellinum, 442 


Blumei, 443 
Heathii, 443 
majus, 443 


coeleste, 444 
curvifolium, 444 
luteum, 444 
giganteum, 444 
illustre, 445 
guttatum, 445 
giganteum, 446 
Harrisonianum, 447 
Heathit, 443 
Hendersonianum, 446 
miniatum, 446 
miniatum, 444 
rubrum, 442 
Turneri, 446 
violaceum, 447 
Harrisonianum, 447 
S. Sebastian, Flower of, 112 
Sarcopodium Henshalli, 77 
Lobbiz, 77 
Sawfly Orchis, 530 | 
Scent, 20 
SCHOMBURGKIA, 448 
Lyonsii, 449 
Thomsoniana, 449 
tibicinis, 450 
grandiflora, 450 
SCUTICARIA, 451 
Hadwenii, 452 
bella, 452 
pardalina, 452 
Keyseriana, 453 


INDEX. 


hardy 


SCUTICARIA—contd. 

Steelii, 452 
Selecting exotic Orchids, 13 
Selections for beginners, 535 
Selenipedium, 153 
Sepals, 17 
SERAPIAS, 533 

cordigera, 534 


lingua, 534 
Shading, 5 
Smith, John, on culture of Aérides, 
29 


SOBRALIA, 454 
leucoxantha, 455 
macrantha, 456 

Kienastiana, 456 

nana, 456 

pallida, 456 
sessilis, 456 
xantholeuca, 457 

Soil, 4, 8 

Sophrocattleya Batemaniana, 270 

SOPHRONITIS, 458 
cernua, 459 
grandiflora, 270, 459 

purpurea, 460 
mtlitaris, 459 
violacea, 460 

SPATHOGLOTTIS, 461 
Augustorum, 463 
aurea, 462 
Fortunei, 462 
Kimballiana, 462 
Vieillardii, 463 

Species, number of, in cultivation, 

20 

Spider Orchis, 529 

Spirito Santo, el, 399 

Spyers, Mr., on Odontoglossum 

coronarium, 340 

STANHOPEA, 464 
amend, 473 
Barkeri, 473 
Bucephalus, 466 
Devoniensis, 467 
eburnea, 467 
ecornuta, 468 
florida, 469 
grandiflora, 467, 468 
graveolens, 473 
guttulata, 471 
insignis, 469 

Jenischiana, 467 
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STANHOPEA—condd. 
Lindleyt, 471 
maculosa, 467 
Martiana, 469 

bicolor, 471 
oculata, 471 
platyceras, 471 
Schmidtiz, 471% 
tigrina, 472 
velata, 471 
Wardii, 473 

Stauropsis, 490 
Batemanni, 492 

STENOGLOTTIS, 474 
fimbriata, 474 


Stove, fifty select Orchids for a, 536 


temperatures, 5 
Structure and other peculiarities, 16 
Summer temperatures, 5 
Swan Orchids, 143 


lie 


Temperatures, table of, 5 
Terrestrial Orchids, culture of, 7 
Thomas, O., on Disa, 234 
THUNIA, 476 
alba, 478 
Bensoniz, 478 
Marshalliz, 478 
Veitchiana, 479 
Traps for insects, I1 
TRICHOPILIA, 480 
coccinea, 482 
crispa, 481 
marginata, 481 
fragrans, 482 
nobilis, 482 
Galeottiana, 482 
Lehmanni, 482 
lepida, 483 
marginata, 482 
suavis, 483 
tortilis, 486 
Turialve, 483 
TRICHOSMA, 487 
suavis, 487 
Tropical Orchids, fifty select, 536 
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Uropedium, 153 
Lindent, 161 


We 


VANDA, 489 
Amesiana, 491 
Batemanni, 492 
Bensoni, 493 
cerulea, 493 
czerulescens, 495 
Boxallii, 495 
Cathcartil, 495 
Denisoniana, 497 
hebraica, 497 
densiflora, 445 
gigantea, 497 
Hookeriana, 498 
insignis, 498 
Schreederiana, 499 
Kimballiana, 499 
Lindleyana, 498 
Lowit, 436 
Parishii, 499 
Marriottiana, 500 
Roxburghii, 500 
Sanderiana, 500 
suavis, 501 
teres, 503 
tessellata, 500 
tricolor, 504 
Dodgsoni, 505 
insignis, 505 
Leopoldi, 505 
Patersoni, 505 
planilabris, 505 
Russelliana, 505 
suaveolens, 305 
Warneri, 505 
Veitch, J., on Cattleyas, 91 
on Cypripedium, 153 
on Odontoglossum luteo-pur- 
pureum, 352 


| Ventilation, 9 


Venus’ Slipper, 152 
Volxem, Van, on Cattleyas, 92 


W. 


Warrea discolor, 507 
guadrata, 508 
WARSCEWICZELLA, 506 

discolor, 507 
marginata, 507 
guadrata, 508 
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WARSCEWICZELLA — contd. 
velata, 508 
Wendlandii, 508 

Watering, 8 

Winter temperatures, 5 


ee 


Yellow-fringed Orchis, 527 


Es. 


ZYGOPETALUM, 509 
africanum, 335 
Backhoustanumi, 402 
cerinum, 403 


ZYGOPETALUM—coztd. 


citrinumt, 431 
Clayi, 510 
celeste, 69 
crinitum, 510 
Dayanum, 403 
Gautieri, 511 
gramineum, 431 
intermedium, 511 
Klabochorum, 404 
Lalindez, 69 
Mackaii, 512 
maxillare, 512 
Patinii, 69 
rostratum, 513 
Sedeni, 513 
velatum, 508 
Wallisiz, 405 
Wendlandi, 508 
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(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


“corn GARDEN, , LONDON. 


SAL ES p BY AUCTION 


NEARLY EVERY 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 


ORCHIDS, LILIRS, STOVE & GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS, dc 


————————-+-===sceeeteeeeeeoceeceosoceoooooo———————————_ 


EVERY 
Monday, - Wednesday, - and - Saturday, 
DURING THE SEASON. 


Commissions Executed, and Plants carefully Packed 
and forwarded to any part. 


JIVESSRS. PROTHEROE & JTTORRIS' 


AUCTION SALES 


Oo 


ESTABLISHED AND IMPORTED ORCHIDS 


TAKE PLACE EVERY WEEK AT THEIR 


CENTRAL SALE ROOMS, 


67 and 68, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


(Next Door but one to Bennett’s Clock). 


CATALOGUES WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


LETHORION (VAPOUR CONE). 
a sn 


=~ 


ie GSN ) My Z e j 
ee Po: Nothing can surpass this method for 
. a the total destruction of Insect Pests on 


) Orchids, as no injury can possibly accrue 
; to the most delicate plants, and its use 


eS is now well established among Orchid 
Sul Growers. 
Cone, Cubic Feet. P R I © E S . Each, Per Case. 
indow C d small Frames ) iii 
(for Window Cases an 
No. 0 50 from 10 cubic feet) ee Bk, Gd. 10s. Gd. 
» lL 100 (for Frames, &c.) Clg h Reet ane he Resear 9d. 15s. Od. 
One Dozen 
» 2 500 (for Small “ Lean-to’s,” &c.) ... .. ... Is. 3d. 13s. Gd. 
Half Dozen. 
» 3 1000 (for general use in larger Greenhouses)... 28s. Od. Ils. Od 


MANUFACTURERS: 


CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. Limited, London. 


To be obtained of all Seedsmen. 


-t USEFUL BOOKS, }< 


Cactus Culture for Amateurs. 


Being Descriptions of the various Cactuses grown in this country; 
with Full and Practical Instructions for their Successful Cultivation. By 
W. Warson, Assistant Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 


Choice British Ferns. 


Descriptive of the most beautiful Variations from the common forms, and 
their Culture. By C. T. Drury, F.L.S. Very accurate Plates, and other 
Illustrations. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. 


Including also Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. Illustrated. By 
Wed. May. (Price! is: 


Dictionary of Gardening. 


A Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. 
Illustrated with upwards of 2440 Engravings. Edited by G. NicHo.nson, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.. 
Rey. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. Garrett, and other Specialists, 
In 4 vols., large post 4to. Vol. I., A to E, 552pp., 743 Tlustrations; Vol. II., 
F. to O, 544pp., 811 Dlustrations; Vol. III., P to S, 537pp., 564 Illustrations; 
Vol. IV., T to Z, and Supplement of Pronouncing Dictionary, Indices to’ Plants 
for Special Purposes, Recent Introductions, &c. 322 Illustrations. Price 15s. 
each. In Monthly Parts, Price 2s. 6d. 


Garden Pests and their Eradication. 


Containing Practical Instructions for the Amateur to overcome the Enemies 
of the Garden. Illustrated. Price 1s. 


Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. 


Descriptions of the best Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions for 
Building them, particulars of the various methods of Heating, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general and special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
Magnificently Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 


Mardy Perennials 
AND OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN FLOWERS. 


Descriptions, alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable Plants for 
Borders, Rockeries, and Shrubberies, including Foliage as well as Flowering 
Plants. Profusely Illustrated. By J. Woop. In cloth, price 5s. 


Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. 
With Full Directions for Successful Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, and 
Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors. Illustrated. By W.J. May. Price 1s. 


Roses for Amateurs. 


A Practical Guide to the Selection and Cultivation of the best Roses, both 
for Exhibition or mere Pleasure, by that large section of the Gardening World, 
the Amateur Lover of Roses. TIlustrated. By the Rev. J. Honywoop 
D’Omsrain, Hon. Sec. of the National Rose Society. Price 1s. 


ALL BOOKS POST FREE. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


J{lO EXCHANGE, SEIS 
or BUY any kind or 


PRIVATE PROPERTY with 
the least trouble or expense, 
use The Bazaar. This paper 
also contains a large amount 
of most interesting and valu- 
able Literary Matter. 


170, Strand, London, W.C. Price 2d., of all Newsagents. 


A High-class Monthly Magazine 


i of Sport, Travel, and Adven- 

ture. Price 6d.; Postage, 2d. 

Subscription for 712 months, 

post free, 8s. P.0.’s to be 

ESE ————————————————  —t(<ié«‘é VC. 1) ee 


OvuTINnG is a brightly-written, exquisitely-illustrated, and first-class Magazine 
for all who take an interest in Travel and Sport in the various countries of the 
world. It is full of Articles and Pictures which appeal most forcibly to every 
lover of country and wild life wherever it may be found, and no reader with such 
proclivities would be otherwise than wholly pleased with the Magazine. In literary 
excellence, beauty of Illustration, and quantity of matter, it will compare favour- 
ably with the best magazines of the day. 


London Office: 170, Strand, W.C. 


Beoks, Pamphlets, Circulars, 


Charges, are Printed at 


DRINTING, (The Bazaar Printing Yorks, 


170, STRAND; 87, SURREY STREET; 
56, DRURY LANE, LONDON. 


Estimates Given. 


a 


SILVER MEDAL- 1881, BRONZE MEDAL-188I. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


cwvo LYRifV“wEe MEDALS. 
Quality, THE BEST IN THE MARKET. (Al/ Sacks included.) 
Terms: STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. 


Por otaw TP UL FLOWERS, .PLANTS, &c; 


CHUBB, ROUND, & COS 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 


BY CHUBB’S SPECIAL PROCESS, 


Invaluable for Potting, Plunging, Forcing, Ferneries, Strawberries, Bedding-out 
Plants, &c. Destroys all Slugs and Insects. 
Amongst numerous Testimonials and Extracts from scientific writers, to be seen at our works, we hold 
the following :— 
From Mr. CHARLES PENNY, Head Gardener to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


, “The Gardens, Sandringham, February 28, 1883. 
“T must say your Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse is far superior to any I have ever tried : in fact, it is simply 


Useful at all seasons. 


perfection, and the use of your Fibre for so many purposes in Horticulture is a thorough boon. Make 
what use you like of this letter.’ 

Buy from the Manufacturers at the following moderate prices :— 
Sacks(each) .. .. £O 1 4 | 15 sacks ee eeeOnlve ‘Gul -s0isacksivy-c m5 0) ©) 
10 sacks cg O 12 AVENE Geis eae |) 40 sacks ais: 115 0 


Truck Load, loose (free on rail), about Two Tons, consigned at Cheap Manure rate, £1 10s. 


Limited quantities of G, SPECIAL QUALITY, granulated, in Sacks only, 2s, each, valuable for potting and 
use in Conservatory. 


Peat, Loam, Silver Sand, Prepared Compost, Raffia Fibre, Tobacco Cloth, &c. 


PEAT, best brown fibrous, 5s. per sack, 22s. 6d. for 


5 sacks, £3 per ton. 


PEAT, best black fibrous, 4s. 6d. per sack, 20s. for 


5 sacks, £2 per ton. 
PEAT, extra selected orchid, 8s. 6d. per sack, 40s. 
for 5 sacks, £4 per ton. 


LOAM, best yellow fibrous, 1s. per bushel, 3s. per 


- sack, £1 10s per ton. : 

i; 1D COMPOST, best : : : : 

LEAF MOULD, best only | Is. per Dushel, Ss: 

PEAT MOULD, best only Wee RENE 

SILVER SAND, (best coarse), 1s. 6d. per bushel, 
14s. half-ton, 24s. per ton. 

RAFFIA FIBRE, best only, 1s. per Ib. 

peer CLOTH, Finest imported, ls. 3d. 
per lb. 


Bamboo Canes, Dahlia Stakes, Flower Sticks, and Garden Labels in all sizes. 


TOBACCO PAPER, Finest imported, 1s. per Ib. 

MUSHROOM SPAWN (finest Milltrack), 4s. per 
bushel. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS, all selected, 3s. per bushel, 
7s. 6d. per sack. 

CLAY’S FERTILIZER, packets 1s. each; 7lbs. 
2s. 6d., 14lbs. 4s. 6d., 28lbs. 7s. 6d., 56lbs. 12s. 6d., 
lewt. 20s. 

CRUSHED BONES (best quality), 7lbs. ls. 2d., 
141bs. 2s., 28lbs. 3s. 6d., 56lbs. 68., lewt. 12s. 
VIRGIN CORK (best quality only), 14lbs. 3s., 

28lbs. 5s. 6d., 561bs. 10s. 6d., lewt. 17s. 

HORTICULTURAL CHARCOAL ditto, 2s. 6d. per 
bushel. 

PEAT MOSS LITTER, for Poultry, &c., £2 per ton, 
Bales, 6s., sacks, 1s. 6d. 


Russia Mats; 


Wadding, Cotton Wool, Quassia Chips, Nitrate Soda, Sulphate Soda. 


SCRIMS, TIFFANY, HESSIAN, TANNED NETTING, ELASTIC COTTON 
NETTING, COIR YARN, &c. 


GARDEN FORKS, RAKES, TROWELS, SYRINGES, REELS, INDIA-RUBBER 
GARDEN HOSE, BARROWS, and every description of Horticultural Tools and Sundries. 


TermMs—STRICTLY CASH WITH ORDER. All Sacks Free. 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


CHUBB, ROUND, & C0.’s FIBRE WORKS, 


West Ferry Road, Milwall, London, E. 


-CATALOGUES FREE.] 


(Bankers: SMITH, PAYNE, & SMITHS. 


4 
Span Roof complete, with Ventilators, Irons for opening half-glass Door, Staging, all glass, 
&c., &c. Made in sections, so that they can be erected 
by any handy man in a few hours. 7ft. by 5ft., 56s. ; 
Oft. by 6ft., £4; 12ft. by 8ft., £6; 15ft. by 1lOft., £8 8s. ; 
20ft. by 10ft., £11 10s. ; 25ft. by 10ft., £17. Any size or 
shape made. Strong Garden Lights, painted and glazed, 
3ft. by 4ft., 6s. 6d. ; 6ft. by 4ft., 9s. each, packed and 
put on rail. For Illustrations of above and Prices of 
Lean-to’s, ? Spans, Conservatories, Cucumber Frames, 
Summer Houses, Poultry Houses, Sash-bars, and Glass, 
send for List, post free. Good, sound, well-seasoned 
Materials only used. Estimates for every description 
of Horticultural Building. Plans, &c., Free. 


W. COOPER, 751, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, 5.E. 


W. GORDON, 
IMPORTER OF ORCHIDS. 
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AN IMMENSE STOCK 
Of recently-imported plants compels a sale of the established plants to make room. They 
have not yet flowered, but are all flowering plants, and must be sold at a great sacrifice. 
Very valuable varieties are certainly to be obtained, and great bargains. See public 
journals for high prices recently obtained. The Special Offer affords a paying investment 
to anyone with glass at command which should not be overlooked; such plants may never 
again be offered to the public and the trade. 


Good established plants :— 
25 in 25 species and varieties .. ae ne £3: Ss. 


50 in) (50) x5. 9 ” =e oe <<) oon ee 
100 in 100 ,, ” £10 10s. 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
Semi-established plants of all the most beautiful Dendrobes grown, also Odontoglossums 
for cool house, Cattleyas for intermediate house, and Saccolabiums and Aérides for East 
India house, in endless variety. 
Cypripediums: I make a specialty of these favourite Orchids— 


Cypripedium bellatulum, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Cypripedium Curtisii, 12s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 
Cypripedium Elliotianum, 10s. 6d., 15s. 
Cypripedium Rothschildianum, 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 
Cypripedium caudatum ; nice plants of this fine Orchid, 7s. 6d.. 10s. 6d. each. 


Catalogue of the Large Stock held on Application to 


W. GORDON, The Nurseries, 
AMYAND PaRK ROAD, TWICKENHAM, 


MIDDL=EsSsE =. 


BEST 


1 : LABEL for ORCHIDS. 
ODONTOCLOSSUM \ieaeeroerry.5 
CIRRHOSUM : Send 2 stamps for sample and prices. 


Sole Manufacturer, 


JOHN PINCHES, 
27,0xenden St., London, S. W. 


ALSO 


LABELS for ROSES, FRUITS, é&c. 


Catalogue of Practical Handbooks 
Published by L. Upcott Guill, 
170, Strand, London, WC. 
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AMUSEMENTS, ARTISTIC: Being Instructions in Colour- 
ing Photographs, Imitation Stained Glass, Decalcomanie, Queen Shell 
Work, Painting on China, Japanese Lacquer Work, Stencilling, 
Painting Magic Lantern Slides, Menu and Guest Cards, Spatter 
Work, Picture and Scrap Screens, Frosted Silver Work, Picture 
Cleaning and Restoring, Illuminating, and Symbolical Colouring. 
Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. “* Practical, satisfactory in 
its treatment, and very interesting.”—-The Queen. 


ANGLER, BOOK OF THE ALL-ROUND. A Compre- 
hensive Treatise on Angling in both Fresh and Salt Water. In 
Four Divisions: 1, Coarse Fish; 2, Pike; 3, Game Fish; 4, Sea 
Fish. Each Division is complete in itself. By JOHN BICKERDYKE. 
With over 150 Engravings. Jn cloth, price 5s. 6d. LARGE PAPER 
EDITION (200 copies only, signed and numbered), dound in Rox- 
burghe, price 21s. 10 Subscribers. “Just the sort of treatise that the 
angling novice requires—a code of simple, practical directions in 
the high art of catching fish.”—Peofle. 


Angling for Coarse Fish. A very Complete and Practical 
Work on Bottom Fishing, according to the methods in use on the 
Thames, Trent, Norfolk Broads, and elsewhere. Illustrated. (Bezng 
Division I. of above work.) Price 1s., cloth 2s. (uncut). 


Angling for Pike. A Practical and Comprehensive Work on 
the most Approved Methods of Fishing for Pike or Jack ; including 
an Account of Some New Tackles for Spinning, Live-baiting, and 
Trolling. Profusely Illustrated. (Beimg Division LI. of above work.) 
Price 1s. , cloth 2s. (uncut). 


Angling for Game Fish. A Practical Treatise on the Various 
Methods of Fishing for Salmon; Moorland, Chalk-stream, and 
Thames Trout; Grayling, and Char. Well Illustrated. (Leng 
Division IIT. of above work.) Price 1s. 6d., cloth 2s. 6d. (uncut). 


Angling in Salt Water. A Practical Work on Sea Fishing 
with Rod and Line, from the Shore, Piers, Jetties, Rocks, and from 
Boats ; together with Some Account of Hand-Lining. Over 50 
Engravings. (Being Division IV. of above work.) Price 1s., cloth 2s. 
(wncut). “It gives us great pleasure to call attention to this most 
interesting, practical, and valuable work.” —/ishing Gazette. 


AQUARIUM BOOK, THE. This will be a thoroughly 
practical book on both the Fresh-water and Marine Aquarium, and 
will be embellished with a great number of Original Illustrations of 
Weeds, Fish, Crustaceans, Insects, &c., suitable for being kept in 
confinement. In every respect this work will be the most reliable 
of any yet published on the subject. Jn cloth, price zs. 6d. Also in 
two Divisions, as follows : 


%* All Books Post Free. D 2.—1888. 


a Published by L. UPCOTT GILL, 


By R. L. WALLACE. J cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. “Is calculated 
to be most useful.”— The Field. 


CAGE BIRDS, DISEASES OF: Their Cause, Symptoms, 
and Treatment. A Handbook which should be in the hands of 
everyone who keeps a Bird, as successful Treatment of Ailments 
depends on knowing what to do, and doing tt promptly. By Dr. 
W. T. GREENE, F.Z.S. ln paper, price 1s. “No lover of birds 
should fail to possess himself or herself of the book.”—JVottingham 
Daily Guardian. 


CAGE BIRDS, FOREIGN. Containing Full Directions for 
Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the _ various 
Beautiful Cage Birds imported into this country. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. By C. W. GEDNEY. Jn extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, in one 
vol., price 9s. 6d. “Full of information on every point.”—Public 
Opinzon. 


CANARY BOOK. Containing Full Directions for the Breeding, 
Rearing, and Management of all Varieties of Canaries and Canary 
Mules, the Promotion and Management of Canary Societies and 
Exhibitions, and all other matters connected with this Fancy. By 
ROBERT L. WALLACE. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 
with many new Illustrations of Prize Birds, Cages, &c. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 5s. “This very comprehensive work . . . . which is one of a 
most practical character . . . . may be safely consulted by all canary 
fanciers.”— The Field. 


Canaries, General Management of. Including Cages and 
Cage-making, Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and their 
Treatment, Mouiting, Rats and Mice, &c. Illustrated. (Forming 
Section I. of the“ Canary Book.) In cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Canaries, Exhibition, Containing Full Particulars of all the 
different Varieties, their Points of Excellence, Preparing Birds for 
Exhibition, Formation and Management of Canary Societies and 
Exhibitions. Illustrated. (Forming Section II. of the “Canary 
Book.”) In cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


CARD TRICKS, BOOK OF, for Drawing-room and Stage 
Entertainments by Amateurs ; with an Exposure of Tricks as practised 
by Card Sharpers and Swindlers. Numerous Illustrations. By Prof. 
R. KUNARD. Jilustrated Wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


CARDS :—SKAT. A Book of Instructions for Playing ‘ the 


Acme of all Card Games.” /Pvice Is. [ln the Press. 


CARDS :—POKER BOOK, THE. A Practical Book on Play- 


ing this Fascinating Game with Success. Price Is. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY: Its Early History and Manner 
of Working ; Materials Used and Stitches Employed; Raised and 
Flat Couching, Appliqué, &c., &c., including Church Work over 
Cardboard. A practical handbook for Church Workers. Illustrated. 
In paper, price is. ‘It cannot fail to be useful and appreciated.”— 
Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal. 
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CHURCH FESTIVAL DECORATIONS. = Comprising 


Directions and Designs for the Suitable Decoration of Churches for 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Harvest. Illustrated. A useful 
book for the Clergy and their Lay Assistants. J paper, price 1s. 
* Much valuable and practical information.”—Sy/vza’s Home Journal. 


COMP EE  SLALL . MANAGEMENT, PRACTICAL 
HINTS ON, and other Temperance Work for the Laity. Jz pager, 
price 1s. “A most valuable guide."—7he Queen. 


COINS, A GUIDE TO ENGLISH PATTERN, in Gold, 
Silver, Copper, and Pewter, from Edward I. to Victoria, with their 
Value. By the REV. G. F. CROWTHER, M.A., Member of the 
Numismatic Society of London. Illustrated. Jz szlver cloth, with 
gilt facsimiles of Coins, price 5s. 


COINS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, A 
GUIDE TO THE, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. 
STEWART THORBURN. Of immense value to collectors and dealers. 
27 Plates in Gold, Silver, and Copper, and 8 Plates of Gold and 
Silver Coins in RAISED FACSIMILE. Jn cloth, with silver fac- 
stmules of Coins, price 7s. 6d.. “Such a book as this has never 
before been placed within the reach of the ordinary collector.... . 
A model of careful and accurate work.” —7he Queen. 


COLLIE, THE. A Monograph on the History, Points, and 
Breeding of the Scotch Collie. By HUGH DALZIEL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, price 1s.,; cloth, 2s. 


COLUMBARIUM, MOORE'S. Reprinted Verbatim from 
the original Edition of 1735, with a Brief Notice of the Author. By 
W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union. Price Is. 


COOKERY FOR AMATEURS; or, French Dishes for 
English Homes of all Classes. Includes Simple Cookery, Middle- 
class Cookery, Superior Cookery, Cookery for Invalids, and Breakfast 
and Luncheon Cookery. By MADAME VALERIE. Second Edition. 
In paper, price 1s. “Is admirably suited to its purpose.”—7he 
Broad Arrow. 


CUCUMBER CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Including 
also Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. Illustrated. By 
W. J. May. Jn paper, price 1s. “Before entering on the cultiva- 
tion of cucumbers, melons, marrows, or gourds, we would recom- 
mend to their perusal Mr. May’s handbook.” —Duédlin Evening Mail. 


DAIRY FARMING, PRACTICAL. A Short Treatise on 
the Profitable Management of a Dairy Farm. Illustrated. By G. 
SEAWARD WITCOMBE. Jn paper, price 1s. 6d. ‘‘ A mass of interest- 
ing material.”—T7he Field. 


DEGREES, A GUIDE TO, in Arts, Science, Literature, 
Law, Music, and Divinity, in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, the 
Continent, and the United States. By E. Wooron, Author of “A 
Guide to the Medical Profession,” &c. Jn cloth, price 15s. “Is 
a complete storehouse of educational information.”—Z7he Graphic. 
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DOGS, BREAKING AND TRAINING: Being Concise 
Directions for the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and 
for Companions. Second Edition. By “PATHFINDER.” With Chapters 
by HuGH DALZIEL on Work of Special Breeds; Trail or Drag 
Hounds; Training Bloodhounds; Defenders and Watch Dogs ; 
Sheep Dogs—Stock Tenders; Life Savers—Water Dogs; Vermin 
Destroyers ; House Manners ; Behaviour Out of Doors. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. “ We strongly recommend a perusal of 
it to all who have to do with young dogs, whether for sport or as 
companions.”—Farmers Gazette. 


DOGS, BRITISH: Their Varieties, History, Characteristics, 
Breeding, Management and Exhibition. By HuGH DALZIEL, 
Author of “The Diseases of Dogs,” “The Diseases of Horses,” &c., 
assisted by Eminent Fanciers. NEW EDITION, Revised and 
Enlarged. Illustrated with First-class COLOURED PLATES and 
full-page Engravings of Dogs of the Day. This will be the fullest 
and most recent work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England, 
and, as its Author is one of the first living authorities on the subject, 
its accuracy can be relied upon. Demy 8vo. In two Volumes, 
price 21s. “This admirable work .... 1s packed full of curious, 
interesting, and useful information.”—7he Country Gentleman. 


Dogs Used in Field Sports. Containing Particulars of the 
following, among other Breeds: Greyhound, Irish Wolfhound, 
Bloodhound, Foxhound, Harrier, Basset, Dachshund, Pointer, 
Setters, Spaniels, and Retrievers. SEVEN COLOURED PLATES and 
21 full-page Engravings. (forming Vol. I. of “ British Dogs.”) In 
cloth gilt, price ios. 6d. 


Dogs Useful to Man in other Work than Field Sports ; 
House and Toy Dogs. Containing Particulars of the following, 
among other Breeds: Collie, Bulldog, Mastiff, St. Bernard, New- 
foundland, Great Dane, Fox and all other Terriers, King Charles 
and Blenheim Spaniels, Pug, Pomeranian, Poodle, Italian Greyhound, 
Toy Dogs, &c., &c. Coloured Plates and full-page Engravings. 
(forming Vol. If. of “ British Dogs.”) In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


DOGS, DISEASES OF: Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment ; to which is added a complete Dictionary of Canine 
Materia Medica ; Modes of Administering Medicines; Treatment in 
cases of Poisoning, and the Value of Disinfectants. For the use of 
Amateurs. By HUGH DALZIEL, Author of “British Dogs,” &c. 
New, Revised, and greatly Enlarged Edition. Jn paper, price Is.; 
in cloth gilt,2s. “Will enable anybody who keeps a dog to deal 
with cases of ordinary indisposition or injury.”—Zhe Scotsman. 


DUCKS AND GEESE: Their Characteristics, Points, and 
Management. The only cheap book on the subject of Domestic 
Waterfowl and their Proper Treatment. By Various Breeders. 
Splendidly Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1s. 6d. “A very desirable 
little work.”—7Z7he Queen. 


EXHIBITION ACCOUNT BOOKS. For use at all Dog, 
Poultry, Rabbit, and Cage Bird Shows. In Four Books, comprising : 
I. Minute Book; II. Cash Book; III. Entries Book; IV. Ledger. 
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With Full Directions, and Illustrative Examples for Working them. 
N.B.—The Set of Four Books is kept in Three Series: No. 1, 
for Show of 500 Entries, 55. the Set ; No. 2, for 1000 Entries, 7s. 6d. 
the Set; and No. 3, for 1500 Entries, 125. 6¢. the Set. Larger 
sizes in proportion. The books can be had separate. MINUTE 
Book—No. 1, 1s.; No. 2, 1s. 3¢.; No. 3, 2s. CASH BookK— 
No. I, 25.; No. 2, 25. 6d.; No. 3, 4s. ENTRIES BOOK—No. 1, 
2s.; No. 2, 25. 6d.; No. 3, 4s. Ledger—No. 1, 2s.; No. 2, 25. 6d. ; 
No. 3, 4s. ‘‘ Just what are wanted, for a set of these books will save 
a vast amount of labour and trouble.”—7he Stock-keeper. 


FANCY WORK SERIES, ARTISTIC. A Series of Illus- 
trated Manuals on Artistic and Popular Fancy Work of various 
kinds. Each number is complete in itself, and issued at the uniform 
price of 6d. Now ready—(1) MACRAME LACE (Second Edition) ; 
(2) PATCHWORK; (3) TATTING; (4) CREWEL WORK; (5) APPLIQUE; 
(6) FANcy NETTING. “Will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
student of art needlework.” —7he Englishwoman’s Review. 


FERNS, CHOICE BRITISH. Descriptive of the most 
beautiful Variations from the common forms, and their Culture. By 
C. T. DRUERY, F.L.S. Very accurate PLATES, and other IIlus- 
trations. ln cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


FERRETS AND FERRETING. Containing Instructions 
for the Breeding, Management, and Working of Ferrets. Second 
Edition, Re-written and greatly Enlarged. Illustrated. ln pager, 
price 6d. 


FERTILITY OF EGGS CERTIFICATE. These are 
Forms of Guarantee given by the Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for 
Hatching, undertaking to refund value of any unfertile eggs, or to 
replace them with good ones. Jn books, with counterfotls, price 6d. 


FIREWORK-MAKING FOR AMATEURS. A most 
complete, accurate, and easily understood work on Making both 
Simple and High-class Fireworks. By Dr. W. H. BROWNE, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BIRDS, AMATEUR’S AVIARY OF; or, 
How to Keep and Breed Foreign Birds with Pleasure and Profit 
in England. Illustrated. By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A., F.Z.S., 
F.S.S., &c., Author of “Parrots in Captivity,” &c. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d. “Is worthy of a hearty welcome from all breeders and 
keepers of foreign birds.”—Zzve Stock Journal. 


FOX TERRIER, THE. A Monograph on the History, 
Points, Breeding, Rearing, Preparing for Exhibition, and Coursing 
of the Fox Terrier. By HUGH DALZIEL. Illustrated. Price Is. 


GAME AND GAME SHOOTING, NOTES ON. Mis- 
cellaneous Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport 
they afford for the Gun in Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, 
Pheasants, Hares, Rabbits, Quails, Woodcocks, Snipe, and Rooks. 
By J. J. MANLEY, M.A., Author of “ Notes on Fish and Fishing.” 
Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, 400fp., price 7s. 6d. “A thoroughly prac- 
tical as well as very interesting book.”—-7he Graphic. 
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GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Containing the 
fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of 
Value to the Game Preserver. Illustrated. By WILLIAM CARNEGIE. 
In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 21s. “Mr. Carnegie gives a great 
variety of useful information as to game and game preserving. . . . 
We are giad to repeat that the volume contains much useful informa- 
tion, with many valuable suggestions. ... . The instructions as to 
pheasant rearing are sound, and nearly exhaustive.”—TZhe Times. 
“Tt is practical, straightforward, and always lucid. The chapters on 
poaching and poachers, both human and animal, are particularly to 
the point, and amusing withal.”—7Zhe World. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practical Encyclo- 
pzdia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. _ Illustrated 
with upwards of 2000 Engravings. Edited by G. NICHOLSON, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; assisted by 
Prof. Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, 
J. Garrett, and other Specialists. Jz 4 vols. large post Ato. 
Vol. I., A to E, 552pp., 743 Illustrations ; Vol. II., F to O, 544pp., 
811 Illustrations; Vol. III., P to S, 537pp., 564 [Illustrations ; 
Vol. IV., T to Z, and Supplement of Pronouncing Dictionary, 
Indices to Plants for Special Purposes, Recent Introductions, &c. 
Illustrations. Price 15s. each. “This important undertaking.”— 
Daily Telegraph. “The most complete work of its kind.”—Dazly 
News. “The fullest information is given, and the illustrations, 
which are exceedingly numerous, are first rate.”—Zhe World. 


GARDEN PESTS AND THEIR ERADICATION. 
Containing Practical Instructions for the Amateur to overcome the 
Enemies of the Garden. With numerous Illustrations. J” Paper, 
pricets. “it is just the sort of book one would refer to in emer- 
gency.”—The Florist and Pomologzst. 


GOAT, BOOK OF THE. Containing Full Particulars of the 
various Breeds of Goats, and their Profitable Management. With 
many Plates. By H. STEPHEN HOLMES PEGLER. Third Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and with additional Illustrations and Coloured 
Frontispiece. x cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d. ‘The best book we know 
on the subject.”—Chaméers’s Journal. 


GOAT-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS: Being the Practi- 
cal Management of Goats for Milking Purposes. Abridged from 
“The Book of the Goat,” by H. S. HOLMES PEGLER. Illustrated. 
In paper, price 1s. “We can conceive of no better book for anyone 
commencing to keep these valuable animals ”—Fanczers’ Gazette. 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMATEURS. 
Descriptions of the best Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructions 
for Building them, particulars of the various methods of Heating, Illus- 
trated Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general and 
special Cultural Directions, and all necessary information for the 
Guidance of the Amateur. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Magnificently Illustrated. By W. J. May. Jn cloth gilt, price 5s. 
Ought to be in the hands of everybody.”—Zhe Queen. 
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GREYHOUND, THE. A Monograph on the History, Points, 
Breeding, Rearing, Training, and Running of the Greyhound. By 
HuGH DALZIEL. With Coloured Frontispiece. Jn cloth gilt, demy 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. “As a rule, no authors are more egotistic than 
those who write on subjects connected with sport, but Mr. Dalziel 
is a brilliant exception. . . . Mr. Dalziel’s summary of the points 
of a Greyhound is admirable, and young coursers would do well to 
learn it by heart. . . . The chapter on Breeding is one of the most 
interesting in the book."—Saturday Review. 


GUINEA PIG, THE, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Illustrated 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Engravings. An exhaustive book 
on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig, or Cavy, and their Management 
for Pleasure or Profit, By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d. ‘‘Of great interest and practical value.”—Votiingham 
Daily Express. 


HANDWRITING, CHARACTER INDICATED BY. 
With Illustrations in Support of the Theories advanced taken from 
Autograph Letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, 
Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By R. BAUGHAN. Ju cloth gilt, 
price 2s.6d. “An amusing little book.”.—Public Opinion. 


HARDY PERENNIALS and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. 
Descriptions, alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable 
Plants for Borders, Rockeries, and Shrubberies, including 
Foliage as well as Flowering Plants. Profusely Illustrated. 


By J. Woop. Jz cloth, price 5s. ‘‘Seems particularly useful.”— 
Atheneum. 


HONITON LACE BOOK. Containing Full and Practical 
Instructions for Making Honiton Lace. With numerous Illustrations. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. “We have seldom seen a book of this 
class better got up.".—Be/l’s Weekly Messenger. 


HORSE-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical 
Manual on the Management of Horses, for the guidance of those 
who keep them for their personal use. By FOx RUSSELL. 
Price 1s, “This well-written record of intelligent observation upon 
horses.,—Live Stock Journal. 


HORSES, DISEASES OF: Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment ; to which is added a complete Dictionary of Equine 
Materia Medica. For the use of Amateurs. By HuGH DALZIEL. 
In paper, price 1s. “Should be in the hands of every horse 
owner.”—Sforting Chronicle. 


INDIAN OUTFITS AND ESTABLISHMENTS. A 
Practical Guide for Persons about to Reside in India ; detailing the 
Articles which should be taken out, and the Requirements of Home 
Life and Management there. By an ANGLO-INDIAN. 7 cloth, price 
2s. 6d. “Is thoroughly healthy in tone, and practical.” Saturday 
Review. 
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JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL: How to Enter Thereon and 
Succeed. A Manual for Beginners and Amateurs. A book for all 
who think of “writing for the Press.” By JoHN DAwson. Jn cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. “A very practical and sensible little book.”— 
Spectator. 


KENNEL DIARY. A Register for Owners, Breeders, and 
Exhibitors of Dogs, wherein they can keep full particulars of their 
Studs in a convenient and comprehensive manner. It contains, in 
addition to a complete Gestation Table for the Year: 1, Index 
Diary ; 2, Owner’s Diary; 3, Breeder’s Diary; 4, Diary of Pups; 
5, Stud Diary ; 6, Exhibition Diary ; 7, General Diary ; 8, Pedigree 
Diary ; 9, Receipts; 10, Expenditure; 11, General Balance Sheet, 
In cloth, with Pockets for Certificates, price 3s. 6d. “The editor 
has left little room for improvement.’—Lzve Stock Journal. 


LEGAL PROFESSION, A GUIDE TO THE. A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the various Methods of Entering either Branch of 
the Legal Profession ; also a Course of Study for each of the 
Examinations, and selected Papers of Questions ; forming a Com- 
plete Guide to every Department of Legal Preparation. By J. H. 
SLATER, Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple. Pvrzce 7s. 6d. 
“Anyone who, before entering on either branch of the profession, 
desires information to determine which branch it shall be, will finda 
great deal here that will assist him.”—7he Law Student's Journal, 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to the Formation 
of a Library and the Valuation of Rare and Standard Books. 
By J. H. SLATER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Guide to the 
Legal Profession.” Second Edition. J cloth, 112pp., price 2s. 6d. 
“A most excellent and useful handhook.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY: All About It, and How to Grow 
It; Forced Indoors and Out of Doors, in Various Ways. By 
WILLIAM ROBERTS. Jn paper covers, price 6d. ‘‘ Lovers of these 
beautiful flowers will welcome this edition.”.—Pager and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


MARKET GARDENING, PROFITABLE. Adapted for 
the use of all Growers and Gardeners. By WILLIAM EARLEY, 
Author of “ High-class Kitchen Gardening,” &c. Jn cloth, price 2s. 
“Labour greatly assisted by a perusal of this work.’—JVorth British 
A griculturist. 


MEDITERRANEAN WINTER RESORTS. A Prac- 
tical Handbook to the Principal Health and Pleasure Resorts on the 


Shores of the Mediterranean. By E. A. R. BALL. With a Map and 
27 Illustrations. cap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


MICE, FANCY; Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. 
Re-issue, with Criticisms and Notes by DR. CARTER BLAKE. 
Illustrated. Jn paper, price 6d. “ Goes thoroughly into the subject.” 
—Cambridge Chronicle. 
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MIRROR PAINTING IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 
A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs. This highly 
decorative art has become very popular, but the execution is not 
always worthy of the design, in consequence of want of knowledge 
on the part of the artist; this book will supply the deficiency. 
By Mrs. SHARP-AYRES. Price IS. 


MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS: Their Designing, Making, 
and Sailing. Illustrated with 118 Designs and Working Diagrams. 
A splendid book for boys and others interested in making and rigging 
toy boats for sailing. It is the best book on the subject now pub- 
lished. By J. DU V. GROSVENOR. Jn leatherette, price 5s. “We 
can safely commend the volume.”— Zhe Graphic. 


MONKEYS, NOTES ON PET, and Howto Manage Them. 
Profusely Illustrated. By ARTHUR PATTERSON. Cloth gilt, price 
2s. 6d. “It will be acceptable to those who desire the practical 
information it contains.”— Zhe Field. 


MUSHROOM CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. With 
Full Directions for Successful Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, 
and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors. Illustrated. By W. J. 
May, Author of “ Vine Culture for Amateurs,” ‘“ Vegetable Culture 
for Amateurs,” “Cucumber Culture for Amateurs.” lz paper, 
price ts. “ This excellent little book gives every direction necessary.” 
—Daily Bristol Times and Mtrror. 


NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES among the Car- 
nivora— Wild and Domesticated; with Observations on their 
Habits and Mental Faculties. By ARTHUR NICOLS, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ Zoological Notes,” “The Puzzle of Life.” 
Illustrated by J. T. NETTLESHIP, C. E. BRITTAN, and T. W. Woop. 
In cloth gilt, price 5s. “This little volume is full of interest.”— 
Nature. 


NEEDLEWORK, DICTIONARY OF. An Encyclopedia 
of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy Needlework; Plain, practical, 
complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By S. F. A. CAULFEILD 
and B. C. SAWARD. Accepted by H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Connaught, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany. Dedi- 
cated by special permission to H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne. Jn demy 4to, 528hp., 829 Lllustrations, extra cloth gilt, 
plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, price 21s.; with COLOURED 
PLATES, elegant satin brocade cloth binding, and coloured edges, 
31s. 6d. “This very complete and rather luxurious volume is a 
thorough encyclopedia of artistic, plain, and fancy needlework. 
After being submitted to the severe test of feminine criticism, the 
‘Dictionary’ emerges triumphant. . . . The volume as a whole 
deserves no small commendation.”—7he Standard. ‘This volume, 
one of the handsomest of its kind, is illustrated in the best sense of 
the term. . . . It is useful and concise—in fact, it is exactly what 
it professes to be. . . . This book has endured the severest test 
at our command with rare success.”— The Atheneum. 
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ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. Containing Descriptions of 
Orchids suited to the requirements of the Amateur, with full In- 
structions for their successful Cultivation. With numerous beautiful 
Illustrations. By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S.,and W. H. GOWER. Jn 
cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. A New and Enlarged Edition, edited by 
W. WATSON, Assistant Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, zz 
demy 8vo, with COLOURED PLATES, inthe Press. “The joint 


work of a competent botanist . . . . anda successful cultivator 
with the experience of a quarter of a _ century.”~—-Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


PAINTING, DECORATIVE. A Practical Handbook on 
Painting and Etching upon Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, 
Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for the 
Decoration of our Homes. By B.C. SAWARD. Jn the new “ Renats- 
sance” binding, price 7s. 6d. ‘‘Spared no pains to give useful infor- 
mation as to the various processes of decorative painting.” Academy. 


PAINTING ON CHINA, ALL ABOUT. With Twelve 
Descriptive Lessons. The object of this little book is to teach, by 
easy, Progressive Lessons, all that a beginner requires to know about 
China Painting. By Mrs. CONYERS MORRELL. Second Edition. 
Lin paper, price od. 


PARROTS, THE SPEAKING. A Scientific Manual on the 
Art of Keeping and Breeding the principal Talking Parrots in 
Confinement. By Dr. KARL Russ, Author of “The Foreign 
Aviary Birds,” “ Manual for Bird Fanciers,’ &c. Illustrated with 
COLOURED PLATES. im cloth gilt, price 5s. “Here is all 
that can be desired ; the directions how to feed and how to keep 
foreign birds in health are given by the greatest authority living.”— 
Public Opinion. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more Players, A 
very clearly-written and well-illustrated Book of Instructions on How 
to Play no less than Forty different Games of Patience. By Miss 
WHITMORE JONES. Illustrated. Price 1s. Second Edition, with 
Additional Games. “Will be welcome to many (invalids, brain- 
workers, and others) in search of quiet recreation. The instructions 


are clear, and the illustrative diagrams quite to the purpose.”— 
Pictorial World. 


PERSPECTIVE, THE ESSENTIALS OF. With nume- 
rous Illustrations drawn by the Author. By L. W. MILLER, 
Principal of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. This book is such a manual as has long 
been desired for the guidance of art students and for self-instruction. 
The instructions are clearly set forth, and the principles are vividly 
enforced by a large number of attractive drawings. Price 6s. 6a. 
“The study of the science is presented in an interesting and attractive 
form, and the book is well got up.”—Jyra’s Journal. 


PHEASANT-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practi- 


cal Handbook on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management 
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of Fancy Pheasants in Confinement. By Gro. HORNE. Illustrated 
with Diagrams of the necessary Pens, Aviaries, &c, and a 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE and many full-page Engravings of 
the chief Varieties of Pheasants, drawn from life by A. F. LYDON. 
Ln cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, PRACTICAL: Being the Science and 
Art of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the various Dry Plate 
Processes. Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. Illustrated. By 
O. E. WHEELER. J7 cloth gilt, price 4s. “ Alike valuable to the 
beginner and the practised photographer.” —Photographic News. 


PIANOFORTES, TUNING AND REPAIRING. The 
Amateur’s Guide to the Practical Management of a Piano without 
the intervention of a Professional. By CHARLES BABBINGTON. 
In paper, price 6d. “A very useful little book.”—Sylvia’s Home 
Journal. 


PICTURE FRAME MAKING FOR AMATEURS. 
Being Practical Instructions in the Making of various kinds of 
Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, and Engravings. 
Illustrated. By the Author of ‘“ Carpentry and Joinery,” &c. Cheap 
Edition, zz paper, price zs. “The book is thoroughly exhaustive.” 
—The Building World. 


PIG, BOOK OF THE. Containing the Selection, Breeding, 
Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases; the Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other 
Pork Foods ; and other information appertaining to Pork Farming. 
By Professor JAMES LONG. Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize 
Pigs, by HARRISON WEIR and other Artists, Plans of Model 
Piggeries, &c. Jn cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. “This is assuredly a 
publication to be proud of. It goes a good deal further than any 
book on the subject which has been issued before, and, without 
being infallible, is well informed, well illustrated, and well written.” 
—The Field. 


PIGEONS, FANCY. Containing Full Directions for the 
Breeding and Management of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of 
every known Variety, together with all other information of interest 
or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Third Edition, bringing the subject 
down to the present time. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 
other full-page Illustrations. By J.C. LYELL. Jn cloth gilt, price 
Ios. 6d. “No fancier, in our judgment, should be without a copy of 
the work.”— The Stock-keeper. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. A Manual 
for Collectors : Being a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter’s Art in England. Profusely Illustrated with Marks, Mono- 
grams, and Engravings of Characteristic Specimens. New Edition. 
in cloth gilt, ‘price 3s. 6d. “The collector will find the work 
invaluable.”—Broad Arrow. 


POULTRY FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Contains: 
Breeding Poultry for Prizes, Exhibition Poultry, and Management 
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of the Poultry Yard. Handsomely Illustrated. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. By Professor JAMES LonG. Jn cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
“Should be in the hands of all breeders of poultry.” —The Stock-keeper. 


PRINTING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the 
Art of Printing ; containing Descriptions of Presses and Materials, 
together with Details of the Processes Employed ; to which is added 
a Glossary of Technical Terms. Illustrated. By P. E. RAYNOR. 
In paper, price 1s. “Concise and comprehensive.”—T7he Figaro. 


RABBIT, BOOK OF THE. A Complete Work on Breeding 
and Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, 
Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. 
NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by KEMPSTER 
W. KNIGHT. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. One 
handsome vol., price 155. 


RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Containing 
Full Directions for the Proper Management of Fancy Rabbits in 
Health and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of 
every known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding good specimens. 
Illustrated. By the late CHARLES Rayson. Jn cloth gilt, price 
2s. 6d. “We have often had occasion to recommend this work.”— 
The Field. 

Rabbits, General Management of. Including Hutches, 
Breeding, Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Rabbit Coverts, &c. 
Fully Illustrated. (Forming Part J. of “ Rabbits for Prizes and 
Projit.”) In paper, price 1s. 

Rabbits, Exhibition. Being descriptions of all Varieties of 
Fancy Rabbits, their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. 
Illustrated. (Forming Part II. of “ Rabbits for Prizes and Profit.” ) 
Ln paper, price 1s. 


REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS: Being the Art 
of Ornamenting Thin Metal with Raised Figures. By L. L. HASLOPE. 
Illustrated. J cloth gilt, price 25s. 6d. “It is thoroughly practical, 
is well illustrated, and contains the information that beginners 
require.”—Saturday Review. 


ROSE BUDDING. Containing Full Instructions for the Suc- 
cessful Performance of this interesting Operation. Illustrated. 
Amateurs will find the information here given of great assistance. 
By D. T. Fisu. Jn paper, price 6d. “Full, practical . . . . and 
contains many valuable hints.”—Garden. 


ROSES FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the 
Selection and Cultivation of the best Roses, both for Exhibition or 
mere Pleasure, by that large section of the Gardening World, the 
Amateur Lover of Roses. Illustrated. By the REv. J. HONywoop 
D’OMBRAIN, Honorary Secretary of the National Rose Society. 
Pree” 1s: 


ST. BERNARD, THE. A Monograph on the History, 
Points, Breeding and Rearing of the St. Bernard. By HUGH 
DALZIEL. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
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SEA-FISHING FOR AMATEURS. Practical Instructions 


to Visitors at Seaside Places for Catching Sea-Fish from Pier-heads, 
Shore, or Boats, principally by means of Hand Lines, with a very 
useful List of Fishing Stations, the Fish to be caught there, and 
the Best Seasons. By FRANK HUDSON. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 
price Is. 


SEASIDE WATERING PLACES. A Description of 
nearly 200 Holiday Resorts on the Coasts of England and Wales, 
the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man, including the gayest and 
most quiet places, giving full particulars of them and their attractions, 
and all other information likely to assist persons in selecting places 
in which to spend their Holidays according to their individual tastes ; 
with BUSINESS DIRECTORY of Tradesmen, arranged in order 
of the Towns. Sixth Edition, with Illustrations. J cloth, price 
2s. 6d. “The information it gives is of a decidedly practical and 
reliable nature.,.—TZhe Spectator. 


SHEET METAL, WORKING IN: Being Practical In- 
structions for Making and Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, 
Iron, Zinc, and Brass. Illustrated. Third Edition. By the Author 
of “Turning for Amateurs,” &c. Jn paper, price 6d. “Every 
possible information is given.”—7he Religuary. 


SHORTHAND, ON GURNEY’S SYSTEM (IM- 
PROVED), LESSONS IN: Being Instruction in the Art of 
Shorthand Writing as used in the Service of the two Houses 
of Parliament. By R. E. MILLER, of Dublin University ; 
formerly Parliamentary Reporter; Fellow of the Shorthand 


Society. Jn paper, price 1s. “A very entertaining and able 
little book.”—Lzverary World. 


SHORTHAND SYSTEMS; WHICH IS THE BEST? 
Being a Discussion, by various English Authors and Experts, on the 
Merits and Demerits of Taylor’s, Gurney’s, Pitman’s, Everett’s, Janes’, 
Pocknell’s, Peachey’s, Guest’s, Williams’, QOdell’s, and Redfern’s 
Systems, with Illustrative Examples. Edited by THomMAs ANDERSON, 
Author of “ History of Shorthand,” &c. This is a book which ought 
to be carefully read by every person who is about to take up the 
study of shorthand. Jn paper, price 1s. “Is certain to be very 
much appreciated.”"——7he Derby Mercury. 


SICK NURSING AT HOME: Being Plain Directions and 
Hints for the Proper Nursing of Sick Persons, and the Home 
Treatment of Diseases and Accidents in case of Sudden Emer- 
gencies. By S. F. A. CAULFEILD. Jn paper, price 1s.; bound 
zm cloth, price 1s. 6d. “A copy ought to be in every nursery.” 
— Society. 

SITTING HEN RECORD, THE. Forming a Convenient 
Record of all Eggs Set, and supplying, in a handy and concise form, 
Labels which can be readily attached to or above the Nest-boxes, 
showing at a glance the Number of Eggs under the Hen, the Variety, 
and when they should be brought off. Price—s5o Forms, 6d.; 100 
Forms, ts. “Every breeder should provide himself with this useful 
little record.”—Poultry. 
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SKATING CARDS: A Series of Cards, of convenient size 


for Use on the Ice, containing Clear Instructions and Diagrams 
for Learning the whole Art of Figure Skating. One of the cards, 
containing the figure to be learnt, is held in the hand whilst skating, 
so that the directions are read and acted on simultaneously. Tinted 
cards, gilt edges, round corners, in cloth case, 2s. 6d., or in strong 
leather pocket book, price 3s. 6d.; or in extra calf, satin lined (for 
presentation), price 5s. 6d. “An ingenious method ,.. and the 
instructions are brief and clear.”—-The Queen. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain 
for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Profusely Illustrated. By E. Sacus. Cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. “No one inte- 
rested in conjuring should be without this work.” —Saturday Review. 


SNAKES, MARSUPIALS, AND BIRDS: A Book of 


Anecdotes, Adventures, and Notes. A capital Book for Boys. 
By ARTHUR NICOLS, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., &c. Illustrated. Price 55. 


TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. A Manual of Instruction to 
the Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural His- 
tory Specimens of all kinds. Fully Illustrated with Engravings of 
Tools, Examples, and Working Diagrams. By MONTAGU BROWNE, 
F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. New and Enlarged Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 7s.6d. “Throughout the volume is essentially 
practical.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR 
AMATEURS. Giving Full Directions as to Stage Arrangements, 
“ Making-up,” Costumes, and Acting. With Numerous Illustrations. 
By CHAS. HARRISON. Jn cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. “Will be found 
invaluable.”—Court Journal. 


TOUR IN THE STATES AND CANADA. Out and 
Home in Six Weeks. By THOMAS GREENWOOD. Illustrated. Jn 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. ‘“‘We can confidently recommend this 
book.”—The Literary World. 


TOURIST’S ROUTE MAP of England and Wales, 
The. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised. Shows clearly all 
the Main, and most of the Cross, Roads, and the Distances between 
the Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage from London. In addition 
to this, Routes of Thirty of the most Interesting Tours are printed in 
red. The Map is mounted on linen, so as not to tear, and is inclosed 
in a strong cloth case ; it is thus in a convenient form for the pocket, 
and will not suffer from ordinary fair wear and tear, as is the case with 
most maps. This is, without doubt, the fullest, most accurate, 
handiest, and cheapest tourist’s map in the market. Jn cloth, 
price 1s. “Reliable and accurate; ...an admirable companion 
to tourists and cyclists..—The Tourist and Traveller. 


TOYMAKING FOR AMATEURS. Containing Instruc- 
tions for the Home Construction of Simple Wooden Toys, and of 
others that are Moved or Driven by Weights, Clockwork, Steam, 
Electricity, &c. Illustrated. By JAMES LUKIN, B.A., Author of 
“Turning for Amateurs,” &c. Jn cloth gilt, price 4s. “A capital 
book for boys.”—Dzspatch. 
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TRAPPING, PRACTICAL: Being some Papers on Traps 
and Trapping for Vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trap- 
ping and Snaring. By W. CARNEGIE. Jn paper, price 1s. “ Cleverly 
written and illustrated.,.— Sportsman. 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS: Being Descriptions of the 
Lathe and its Attachments and Tools, with Minute Instructions 
for their Effective Use on Wood, Metal, Ivory, and other Materials. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By JAMES LUKIN, B.A. 
Author of “The Lathe and its Uses,” &c. Illustrated with 144 
Engravings. Jz cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. “Gives the amateur 
copious descriptions of tools and methods of working.” —7/e Buzlder 


UPPER THAMES, THE; From Richmond to Oxford. 
A Guide for Boating Men, Anglers, Picnic Parties, and all 
Pleasure-seekers on the River. Arranged on an entirely New 
Plan. Illustrated. Jz paper, price 1s. ‘One of the most useful 
handbooks to the River yet published.”—Z7he Graphic. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Con- 
cise Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables so as to insure 
Good Crops in Small Gardens; with Lists of the Best Varieties of 
each Sort. By W. J. May. ln paper, price 1s. “None more 
simple and practically useful..— Zhe British Mazi. 


VINE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS: Being Plain Direc- 
tions for the Successful Growing of Grapes with the Means and 
Appliances usually at the command of Amateurs. Illustrated. Grapes 
are so generally grown in villa greenhouses that this book cannot fail 
to be of great service to many persons. By W. J. May. Jn paper, 
price is. “Plain and practical.”—T7he Queen. 


VIOLIN, EASY LEGATO:STUDIES FOR THE, for 
Home Students. A Supplement to “The Practical Violin School 
for Home Students.” By J. M. FLEMING. Jn demy 4fo, cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d. “Wecan cordially commend this work to the attention 
of teachers as well as students.”—Z%e Graphic. 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, for Home Students. A 
Practical Book of Instructions and Exercises in Violin Playing, 
for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, and others. By 
J. M. FLEMING, Author of “‘ Old Violins and their Makers.” 1 vol., 
demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. “Can be heartily commended to 
students who wish to lay a solid foundation for good and artistic 
playing.”—Musitcal Standard. 


WATERING PLACES OF FRANCE, NORTHERN. 
A Guide for English People to the Holiday Resorts on the Coasts 
of the French Netherlands, Picardy, Normandy, and Brittany. By 
Rosa BAUGHAN, Author of “ Winter Havens in the Sunny South,” 
&ce. In paper, price 2s. “We have pleasure in recommending this 
work.” —Cook’s Excursionist. 
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WINTER HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. A 
Complete Handbook to the Riviera, with a Notice of the New 
Station, Alassio. Splendidly Illustrated. By RosA BAUGHAN, “ The 
Northern Watering Places of France.” Jn cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
“It is a model ‘guide,’ and supplies a want.”— The Field. 


WOOD CARVING FOR AMATEURS. Containing De- 
scriptions of all the requisite Tools, and Full Instructions for their 
Use in producing different varieties of Carvings. Illustrated. A 


book of very complete instructions for the amateur wood carver. 
In paper, price 1s. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, Strand, W.C. 


Crown 8vo0, cloth, with Illustrations, Price 5s. 


WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 
FOR THE USE OF MANUFACTURERS, MECHANICS, AND SCIENTIFIC AMATEURS. 
By ERNEST SPON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
WORKSHOP RECEIPTS 
(SECOND SERIES). 


By ROBERT HALDANE. 


Devoted mainly to subjects connected with Chemical Manufactures. An entirely New 
Volume. Uniform in Size, Style, and Type with the Original ‘‘ Workshop Receipts.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WORKSHOP RECEIPTS 
(THIRD SERIES). 
By C. G. WARNFORD LOCK, F.L.S. 
Devoted mainly to Electrical and Metallurgical Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WORKSHOP RECEIPTS 
(FOURTH SERIES). 
By C. G WARNFORD LOCK, F.L.S. 
Devoted mainly to Handicrafts and Mechanical Subjects. 
250 Illustrations, with Complete Index, and a General Index to the Four Series. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SPONS’ MECHANIC’S OWN BOOK: 
A Manual for Handicraftsmen and Amateurs, complete in one large vol., 
containing 700pp. and 1420 Illustrations. Second Edition. 


CONTENTS: 

Mechanical Drawing; Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, and other Alloys ; 
Forging and Finishing fron; Sheet-metal Working; Soldering, Brazing, and Burning; Carpentry 
and Joinery, embracing descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and their 
Uses, Explanations (with Diagrams) of 116 Joints and Hinges, and Details of Construction of 
Workshop Appliances, Rough Furniture, Garden and Yard Krections, and House-Building; 
Cabinet-Making and Veneering; Carving and Fretcutting; Upholstery; Painting, Graining, 
and Marbling; Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors, and Fittings; Gilding, Dead and Bright, on 
various grounds; Polishing Marble, Metals, and Wood; Varnishing; Mechanical Movements, 
illustrating contrivances for transmitting Motion; Turning in Wood and Metals; Masonry, 
embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terra-cotta, and_Concrete; Roofing with Thatch, Tiles 
Slates, Felt, Zinc, etc.; Glazing with and without Putty, and Lead Glazing; Plastering and 
Whitewashing; Paperhanging; Gas-fitting; Bell-hanging, ordinary and electric systems; Light- 
ing; Warming; Ventilating; Roads, Pavements, and Bridges; Hedges, Ditches, and Drains; 
Water Supply and Sanitation; Hints on House Construction suited to New Countries. 


London: E. & F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY HORACE GOX, 


AT THE “FIELD” OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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FOURTH EDITION. In post 8vo, limp cloth, gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 
JHE ART OF SKATING; With Illustrations, Diagrams, and Plain 


Directions for the Acquirement of the Most Difficult and Graceful Movements. By 
GEORGE ANDERSON (‘‘Cyclos”), Vice-President of the Crystal Palace Skating Club, and 
for many years President of the Glasgow Skating Club. 


THIRD EDITION. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


HIGURE SKATING; Being the Theory and Practice of the Art as 

Developed in England, with a Glance at its Origin and History. By H. C. 
VANDERVELL and T. MAXWELL WITHAM (Members of the London Skating Club). There 
are thousands of skaters who attain a small amount of skill in Figure Skating, and there 
stop, because they neither know what to do, or how to do it. A reference to this, the 
acknowledged Text Book of Figure Skating, will solve any difficulty that may have stopped 
Beckie for years. It now includes all the new Figures, with the new nomenclature which 

as been authorised by the Skating Club. 


Price 8d., by post 9d. 


YIHE “FIELD” LAWN TENNIS UMPIRES’ SCORE-SHEET BOOK 
(Sixty Sets), with Instructions for the Use of Umpires. Adapted for the Use of 
Umpires, as used at the Championship Meetings. 


FOURTH EDITION. In demy 4to, on toned paper, and in fancy cover, pr 2s., by post as. ad. 


JHE BOOK OF DINNER SERVIETTES contains a New Intro- 

duction on the Decoration of Dinner Tables, and General Directions for Folding the 
Serviettes. There are Twenty-one different kinds given, with Ninety-two Woodcuts 
illustrative of the various Folds required and the Serviettes complete. 


Demy 8v0, price 5s. 6d., by post 5s. 10d. 


YIHE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS ON THE GROWTH OF 


WHEAT, BARLEY, AND THE MIXED HERBAGE OF GRASS LAND. By 
WILLIAM FREAM, B.Sc. Lond., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.S. 


In demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HAWKS. By J. E. Harrine, 
Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of British Birds,” ‘‘ Essays on Sport and Natural History.” 


Price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. With Full-Page Coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 
PALLAS’S SAND GROUSE: Its Natural History, and a Plea for its 


Preservation. By W. B. TEGETMEIER. 


JIHE RULES OF PIGEON SHOOTING. Published by Special Per- 
mission ; the Hurlingham Club and the Gun Club Rules of Pigeon Shooting. SECOND 
EDITION. Bound together in cloth, gilt edges, price 6d., by post 7d. 


JHE LAWS OF LAWN TENNIS, as adopted by the Marylebone 
~ Cricket Club and the All England Croquet and Lawn Tennis Club. Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. Price 6d., by post 63d. 


“FIELD” OFFIGE, 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


>t BOOKS « ON « HORSES 


Now Ready, in Four Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


CELEBRATED RACEHORSES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT CEN= 
~ TURIES, PORTRAITS OF. In strictly Chronological Order, commencing in 1720, 
and ending in 1870; together with their respectiye Pedigrees and Performances recorded in 
full. By T. H. Taunton, M.A., of Oxford. Price £6 6s. 


These volumes, handsomely bound, contain over 400 Portraits of Horses, and 
in the last volume a few of the prominent Owners and Jockeys of the period are 
added. The letterpress is in large and elegant type. The Portraits have been 
reproduced in facsimile from the best pictures obtainable. 


FGORSE RACING IN FRANCE: A History. By Ropert BLack, M.A. 
a= 8vo. 14s. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


*JPHE PYTCHLEY HUNT, PAST AND PRESENT: Its History, from its 
= Foundation to the Present Day. With Personal Anecdotes, and Memoirs of the 
Masters and Principal Members. By H. O. NETHERCOTE, Esq., fifty years a Member of 
this famous Hunt. Illustrated by authorised Portraits, and a View of the old Pytchley 
Hall. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. ; and large-paper edition, crown 4to, extra cloth, 21s. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, boards (over 200 pages, with Index). Price 2s, 


PROFITABLE DAIRY FARMING. By H. M. Upton. Contents: Chapter I. 
» Breed of Cows; II. Farm Buildings; III. Crops; IV. Manure; V. Food; VI. Milk; 
VII. Cream ; VIII. Butter; IX. Analysis; X. Estimates; XI. Management; XII. Tables ; 
XIII. Machines and Utensils. APPENDIX: I. Regulations as to Dairies, Cow-Sheds, and 
Milk-Shops. II. Sale of Food and Drugs Act. III. Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1879; IV. Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1886; V. Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts; VI. The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1886 (Circular). VII. The 
Dairies. Cow-Sheds, and Milk-Shops Order of 1885; VIII. A Bill for the Better Prevention 
of the Fraudulent Sale of Oleomargarine. 


“A practical and excellent handbook to the subject.”—Saturday Review. 


VALUABLE TO ALL INTERESTED IN ENGINES AND ENGINE-RUNNING. 
Now Ready, in One Volume, 4to, 320 Pages, Price £1 11s. 6d., post free. 


TWEODERN STEAM ENGINES, [Ilustrated by over 400 engravings. By JOSHUA 
= “= Rose, M.E. A Practical Book for Draughtsmen, Machinists, Engineers, and Steam 
sers. 

“A thoroughly good and instructive book : it bears many tokens of having been written 
by a practical man. The engravings are all excellent. The student and even the profes- 
sional engineer will find much in it worth study.”—Engineer. 

“‘This is a handsome volume, and gives full explanations of the construction of modern 
steam engines.”—Jron. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 416 pages, Price 8s. 6d., post free. 


zw KEY TO ENGINES AND ENGINE=RUNNING: A Complete Guide to the 
“= Care and Management of all kinds of Steam Engines and Boilers. By JOSHUA ROSE, 
M.E. Answers are given to the Questions asked in Engineers’ Examinations. 

“Contains much that is both instructive and interesting. In the way of printing, 
paper, and illustrations, the book leaves nothing to be desired, and is well worth perusal.” 
—Marine Engineer. 

‘“The book is an excellent guide to the working and management of steam engines, 
and therefore fulfils its title.” —Practical Engineer. 


&TE AM BOILERS: A Practical Treatise on Boiler Construction and Examination. 

For the use of Practical Boiler Makers, Boiler Users, and Inspectors, and embracing 
in Plain Figures all the Calculations necessary in Designing and Classifying Steam Boilers. 
By JOSHUA ROSE, M.E., Author of ‘‘Modern Steam Engines,” &c. MTlustrated by 
73 Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
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The above Works can be had post free by sending Postal Order for the price 
to the Publishers, 


Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington 


(LIMITED), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 


“ 


BOOKS on ANGLING, 


PUBLISHED 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
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NEAR AND FAR: an Angler’s Sketches of Home Sport 
AND COLONIAL LIFE. By Wm. Senior (‘Red Spinner”), 
Angling Editor of The Field, Author of ‘‘ Waterside Sketches,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


‘*The author is not merely an expert all-round angler, but is an all-round lover 
of nature ; and he has the very happy faculty of knowing how to describe what he 
sees and what he has done. He has fished, and shot, and hunted, and communed 
with nature the world over ; and he describes his adventures with a lightness and 
brightness of touch which to anyone who has in him the least love of nature cannot 
but be irresistibly charming.”—/ishing Gazette. 


A BOOK OF THE RUNNING BROOK: and of Still 
WATERS. By Lapy CoLin CampBett. Contents—Chap. L., 
Kels and Elvers. II. Water Wolves. III. Carp Culture. IV. 
Cousins of the Carp. V. Perch. VI. Small Fry (I.); Small Fry (II.). 
VII. Fish Ponds (I.); Fish Ponds (II). 12mo, handsomely bound 
in grey linen, lettered in gold, with gilt top, price 5s. 


FLOATING FLIES AND HOW TO DRESS THEM. A 


Treatise on the most Modern Methods of Dressing Artificial Flies 
for Trout and Grayling. With full illustrated Directions, and 
containing ninety Hand-coloured Engravings of the most Killing 
Patterns, together with a few Hints to Dry-fly Fishermen. By 
FREepDERICc M. Haurorp, “ Detached Badger” of The Field, Member 
of the Houghton Club, Fly-fishers’ Club, &c. Second edition, demy 
8vo, cloth, 15s., post free. 


E If you do not know the paper, send a post-card to 
TO A GL RS. the Manager of THE FISHING GAZETTE, St. 
sone eS Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 
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TO ANGLERS.—* Che Fishing Gazette 
is Devoted entirely to Angling, and gives, 
every Saturday, Original Articles, Reports from Rivers, Clubs, Correspon- 
dence; and has a Splendid Show of Advertisements from leading Fishing 


Tackle Makers, Fishing Hotels, &c. 


TO ANGLERS. Post free for 2s. 6d. 


THE ART OF FLOAT FISHING AND SPINNING IN THE 
NOTTINGHAM STYLE. By the “ Trent Otter.’’ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Send stamps for 2s. 6d. to the Manager of The Fishing Gazette, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 

TO ANGLERS. Post free for 2s. 

THE BOOK OF THE ROACH. Invaluable to Roach Anglers. 
Send stamps to the Manager of The Fishing Gazette, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane. 

TO ANGLERS. Post free for 2s. 

ALL ABOUT FISHING TACKLE AND FISH HOOKS. With 200 
Illustrations. Cloth. Send stamps to Manager, The Fishing Gazette, St. 
Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 


___Send for a LIST OF BOOKS ON ALL 
TO ANGLERS. KINDS OF ANGLING to Manager of 
Lhe Fishing Gazette, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 


TO MAKE A RICH PLUM CAKE.—Take half-a-pound 
of butter and half-a-pound of white sifted sugar, beat these with the hand well 
together to a cream; add four eggs, one at a time, and well beat each one with 
the butter and sugar: lightly mix in one pound of flour, previously mixed with 
one teaspoonful of Borwick’s Gotp MrepAL Baxine Powner, then lightly 
mix with the whole half-a-pound of sultanas; bake at once thoroughly, in a 
quick oven. 


TO MAKE A GOOD PLAIN CAKE.—Mix well to- 
gether one pound of flour, two full teaspoonfuls of Borwicx’s GonD MEDAL 
Baxkine Powber, a little salt and spice, and a quarter-of-a-pound of sugar ; 
rub in a quarter-of-a-pound of butter, add six ounces of sultanas, two ounces of 
currants, and one ounce of candied peel; moisten the whole with two eggs and 
half-a-teacupful of milk, previously beaten together; bake in a quick oven very 
thoroughly. ; 


i \\ If BORWICK’S is not 
the best in the world, 
why has it gained FIVE 
GOLD MEDALS? 


SS ee ee Any housewife will an- 
swer: Because it makes 


=. \ the best Bread, the 
lightest Pastry, and 
most tempting Cakes 
and Puddings. Tell 
your Grocer you must 
[=~ have BORWICK’S. 


TO MAKE BREAD.—To every pound of flour add a heaped- 
up teaspoonful of Borwick’s GoLtD MEDAL BAKING PowDER, with a little salt, 
and thoroughly mix while in a dry state; then pour on gradually about half-a- 
pint of cold water, or milk and water, mixing quickly but thoroughly into a 
dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is neces- 
sary to mix it perfectly ; make it into small loaves, which must be immediately 
put into a quick oven. 


PUFF PASTE.— Mix one pound of flour with a teaspoonful of 
Borwick’s Gotp Mrepat Baxina PowbDeEr, then cut half-a-pound of butter 
into slices, roll it in thin sheets on some of your flour, wet up the rest with 
about a quarter-of-a-pint of water, see that it is about as stiff as your butter, 
roll it to a thin sheet, cover it with your sheets of butter, double it in a three 
double ; do the same five times; it is then fit for use, or it may stand an hour 
covered over to keep the air from it. 


Tell your Grocers you must have BORWICK’S. 


Rowtans’ TOILET flaiG.e 


Have been known for nearly 100 years to be the best 
which can be obtained; the best articles are, in the long run, always the cheapest. 


> —— a ee 


‘ SSS SSS 
Is the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the hair, and has a most 
delicate and fragrant bouquet. It contains no lead or mineral ingredients, and 


can also be had in 


A GOLDEN COLOUR 


for fair and golden-haired children, and people whose hair has become grey. 
Sizes : 3/6, 7/-; 10/6, equal to four small. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


Is a most soothing emollient and refreshing preparation for the face, hands, 
and arms. It removes all freckles, tan, sunburn, sting of insects, prickly heat, 
chaps, redness, irritation and roughness of the skin, &c., produces a beautiful 
and delicate complexion, and renders the 


SKIN SOFT, FAIR, 


and delicate ; it is warranted free from any greasy or metallic ingredients. Sizes: 
4/6 and 8/6. Half-sized bottles at 2/3. 


ROWLANDS ODONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant Tooth Powder; it prevents and arrests 
decay, strengthens the gums, gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, and 


ow” TEETH WHITE AND SOUND. 


ROWLANDS’ EUKONIA 


Is a pure and delicate toilet powder, free from any bismuth or metallic ingredients. 
Sold in three tints, white, rose, and cream, 2/6 per box. Ask for 


ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES, 


of 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, and avoid cheap, spurious imitations, under 
the same or similar names. 


Purveyors by Special Warrants to 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


ce and * 
BY SPECIAL H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT. APPOINTMENT- 


SPRATTS PATENT 


Meat ‘‘ Fibrine’’ Vegetable 


DOG CAKES 


(WITH BEETROOT). 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS! 
SEE EACH CAKE IS STAMPED 


SPRATTS PATENT and a “X.’’ 


SSS SSSSSSSSSSCOSSOSSOSOOOSD 


COD LIVER OIL 


D O GH Cia aa 


For Puppies after Distemper, and for Dainty Feeders and 
Sick or Pet Dogs. 


DISTEMPER POWDERS, WORM POWDERS, MANGE, ECZEMA, 
and EAR CANKER LOTIONS, TONIC CONDITION PILLS, &c. 


PAMPHLET ON CANINE DISEASES, 
And full List of Medicines, Post Free. 


Dog, Poultry, # Game Mouses # Appliances. 


TO POULTRY REARERS. 
SPRATTS PATENT 
POULTRY MEAL. 


The Most Nutritious and Digestible Food for Chicks and Laying Hens (being 
thoroughly cooked). Samples Post Free. 


New Edition of “THE COMMON SENSE of POULTRY KEEPING,” 3d., Post Free. 
GRANULATED PRAIRIE MEAT, “CRISSEL.” 
Price 25s. per cwt. Takes the Place of Insect Life. 


“CARDIAC:” A TONIC FOR POULTRY. 
Price 1s. per Packet, or 3s. per 7lb. Bag. 


ae a | / ee = A SS 


SAMPLE AND FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. 


Extract from “THE FIELD” :—‘‘Thanks to Spratts Pheasant Meal and Crissel, I 
have reduced the cost a great deal, and reared a considerably greater average. With Spratts 
Food they require no custards, ants’ eggs, or, in fact, anything from hatching till they are 
turned in coverts and eat corn.”—CAREFUL SPORTSMAN. 


‘<The Common Sense of Pheasant Rearing,’’ 3d., Post Free. 
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